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JAMES MARTINEAU. 


On the twelfth day of January last Dr. Martineau disappeared 
from among the living. With vivid memory of the great part 
he had borne, the cry of many hearts may well have been, “ My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen there- 
of.” To the mind grown calm, however, exultation could but 
have succeeded the pang, at thought of the moral beauty and 
tireless consecration of his life. If clear moral insights were given 
him, his career had irradiated their splendor; if great powers of 
intellect, he had taxed them to the utmost in the service of God 
and man. One event in his long life, together with its sequel, we 
may recall for the illustration it affords. In the summer of 1885, 
now an octogenarian, he announced his purpose to surrender the 
Principalship of Manchester New College at the coming com- 
mencement. It was determined to make the occasion one of con- 
gratulation and regret; and former pupils, many of them with 
temples gray with age though green with laurel, together with 
scholars and thinkers who had been the companions of his long 
walk, gathered about him. One after another bore testimony to 
his great service, and at length he rose tospeak. Behind him was 
a retrospect of forty-five years of continuous service with the col- 
lege, toiling at the problems of Plato and Descartes, and taking 
up with knightly valor any gage of battle that a Tyndall or a 
Mansel might throw down; also forty-two years of severest cleri- 
cal labor, answering in connection with it the multitudinous calls 
which great talent and recognized ability are sure to bring ; also 
a literary record, of itself a substantial life work. With all this 
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behind him, he surely would not have needed to apologize to the 
world had his intent been simply to seek a period of rest. As he 
pleasantly talked on, however, it was plain that this was not in his 
thought. “I have not yet quite done with the world,” said he, 
“or lost one jot of my interest in its persons and affairs. Nor do 
I wish to turn the remainder of my days into a siesta or a holiday. 
That, indeed, would be but a graceless return for immunity from 
the infirmities of age; the strength unspent it would be unfaithful 
to leave idle or unused.” 

Of this modest intimation time was to unfold the unguessed 
meaning. Soon after this event appeared the two large volumes 
of the “Types of Ethical Theory,” perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive treatise on ethical philosophy that our century has brought 
forth. Three quiet years more and he astonished the world with 
the great “Study of Religion,” a work which for amplitude of 
learning, depth of insight and eloquence of statement stands easily 
among the very first in its line, and which won him a greeting 
from scholars and thinkers such as no other author, ancient or 
modern, ever received. He was eighty-three years of age, and we 
thought that surely now his last labor was performed. Astonish- 
ment was wide when two years later appeared the “ Seat of Au- 
thority in Religion,” written entire since the publication of the 
“Study,” with the exception of the opening chapters. Then he 
set himself the task of classifying and editing the four noble vol- 
umes of “ Essays, Reviews and Addresses.” Then came the up- 
lifting volume of “ Home Prayers.” This we received as his pax 
vobiscum. But the newly discovered “Gospel of Peter” drew 
him to critical toil again ; when the “ Foundations of Belief” was 
the last wonder, Mr. Balfour found him among his most search- 
ing critics ; with the frost of ninety years upon his brow he wrote 
the tender and valuable “ Memorial Preface” to “ A Spiritual 
Life,” a volume of sermons by his comrade, John Hamilton Thom. 
Indeed, hardly any decade of his toilsome life was fuller than the 
ninth one. In thought of this tireless devotion, while we mourn 
his venerated presence, it is scarce possible for us to think of him 
as endowed with any power which he did not tax in our service. 


I. 


James Martineau was of Huguenot stock. His ancestors came 
into England late in the seventeenth century, driven by the per- 
secution that followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He 
came also of a line of surgeons, his father’s father and grandfather 
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and great-grandfather having been devoted to that honorable call- 
ing. Here are data for the student of heredity. Every reader of 
Dr. Martineau discovers in him a grasp upon scientific facts and 
methods which would have made him a master in the domain of 
Humboldt or Laplace if his stronger drawing had not been to that 
of Plato and Spinoza, and which it is very easy to connect with 
the discipline of the generations of surgeons behind him; while 
he who will may see in the more salient features of his character, 
in his moral severity, his spiritual fervor, that the Huguenot lived 
in him again. His birthplace was Norwich, the home of his line 
since the first refugee from French persecution, who settled there. 
His father was a man of fine taste and kindly spirit and unbend- 
ing rectitude. His mother, of Northumbrian stock, possessed a 
strong and self-reliant nature; and her gifted son speaks of her 
sympathies as “open and flexible to new admirations, to new 
thoughts, to new virtues.” She was of unbending conscientious- 
ness, braced and softened by religious sensibility. She reared 
eight children, of whom James, born April 21, 1805, was the 
seventh. A mother with eight children may give them sever- 
ally all her love, but of necessity she must divide to them her 
care, and so early teach them the useful lesson of self-dependence 
and mutual helpfulness. The religious training of the household 
was stricter than we should look for in like households now, 
though, according to the standards of the time, anything but 
severe. In earlier years the father prospered in business, and the 
family circumstances were easy ; but, following in the train of war, 
reverses came. He found himself burdened with a large debt 
which he devoted the remainder of his life to a heroic struggle to 
pay —a struggle which his sons took up after him and carried to 
a successful issue. Family honor was thus saved, if indeed it was 
ever really in jeopardy, but comparative affluence was exchanged 
for comfort at a narrow range. 

The educational career began in a grammar school at Norwich, 
a foundation of the fourteenth century. It was then under Valpy, 
a classical scholar of reputation in his day, not yet forgotten. 
Here young Martineau was a day scholar from eight to fourteen 
years of age. He learned the French language and made rapid 
advance in classical studies. At the end of this period he was 
transferred to the private school of Lant Carpenter at Bristol, 
where, in the person of his teacher, he came in contact with one of 
the master influences of his life. Lant Carpenter was not only 
accomplished as a scholar, but was peculiarly winning, peculiarly 
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inspiring, and so held his pupils to their noblest. He was, too, a 
teacher after Montaigne’s ideal, who could teach virtue as well as 
how to decline virtus. To young Martineau this tuition was as 
dew and sunshine upon a rich and fallow soil in which are germs 
of multifarious use and beauty. In recognition of his helpers, 
Dr. Martineau was never stingy; but for none other had he a 
praise so eloquent as for his Bristol schoolmaster. Writing of 
him in 1841, he said: “So forcibly, indeed, did that period act 
upon me, —so visibly did it determine the subsequent direction 
of my mind and lot, that it always stands before me as the com- 
mencement of my present life, making me feel like a man without 
a childhood ; and though a multitude of earlier scenes are still in 
view, they seem to be spread around a different being, and to 
belong like the incidents of a dream, to some foreign self that 
became extinct when the morning light of reality broke upon the 
sight.””} 

He was allowed but two years of this high privilege. His 
parents had settled upon his vocation ; he was to be an engineer, 
and was sent to a firm of engineers in Derby to learn his profes- 
sion. For a whole year he was kept at the lathe or at the bench 
of the model-room. The mistake seems plain enough; but as 
Gibbon conceived that the captain of the Hampshire grenadiers 
had not been useless to the historian of the Roman Empire, so 
these labors may have been not without profit to the philosopher 
of religion. Two or three circumstances, however, conspired 
against this enterprise. The work was not uncongenial, but he was 
given an incompetent teacher, who taught him a trade rather than 
a science, and he was dissatisfied. More significant than this, the 
spell of his Bristol schoolmaster was upon him. The calling, too, 
to which he was called was declaring itself within him. The death 
of a kinsman deeply moved him. So, at the end of a year, he 
made known to his parents his desire to become a clergyman. 
Though this was unwelcome intelligence, they were too wise to 
oppose his wish, and at once undertook the broad and thorough 
education which the office of clergyman seemed to them to require. 
But where should he be educated? The national universities, 
through the exaction of creed subscription, were closed to him; 
besides the family exchequer would allow no lavish expenditures. 
There was, however, Manchester New College, which furnished 
“ free learning” at small cost, and which was writing an heroic 
history. At a time when the State Church would punish with 

1 Memoir of the Late Rev. Dr. Carpenter, p. 146. 
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ignorance such as could not sign her creed, there began a long 
struggle for “free learning.” To establish an institution that 
should provide this in the face of the prestige of the universities 
and the hostility of the Church was no easy task ; in the course of 
a century six institutions, succeeding one to another, had under- 
taken it and failed. Then Manchester College was established at 
Manchester. Here it struggled for seventeen years. Thence it 
was moved to York, where it upheld the torch for thirty-seven 
years. Thence it was returned to Manchester, where it toiled on 
thirteen years. Thence it was moved to London, whence, after a 
stay of thirty-six years, it was transferred to Oxford, where it now 
is. Here we trust its wanderings are over and that it may long 
diffuse its light. It was in the York period of this peripatetic 
service that young Martineau, aged seventeen, sought admission. 
Its resources look meagre when compared with those of the Oxford 
or Harvard of to-day, or even of that day. He found, however, 
the two things alone indispensable to such a student, opportunity 
equal to his powers, and teachers equal to his guidance. Of two 
of these, John Kenrick and Charles Wellbeloved, Dr. Martineau 
never tired of celebrating the praises. The course, in part secular 
and in part theological, was of five years’ length, and the zeal of 
the young student spared not. John Kenrick twice mentions 
his “ intemperate study.” At the end of his course he stepped 
forth girded for his race. 


Il. 


{ Let us bring into perspective the man now crossing the threshold 
of his career, and the tendencies of thought — philosophical, ethi- 
cal, theological — which he is to act upon, which will act upon 
him. 

On the intellectual side the man astonishes us by the range 
of his aptitudes. In the scope of his powers nature made pro- 
vision for a universal scholar. He has, too, a patience of detail 
which extends to the minutiz of learning, and which is simply 
exhaustless. Doubtless in an emergency he will “leave a Greek 
accent slanting the wrong way and right up a fallen man;” but 
the man once upon his feet, he will attend to the accent, whose 
mistaken slant has not left his memory. We have noticed his 
grasp upon scientific principles; in addition, that is, to the power 
to acquire, he has the power to generalize. The results thus 
achieved, however, can never suffice him; not content with the 
“ mathematics of the sphere,” he must seek its “ causal essence” 
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also, and for this search he is endowed withthe genius of pro- 
longed meditation. Even at this early day, the dew of youth still 
on his brow, his mind moves nowhere more congenially than amid 
the ultimates of thought. Under the rule of a philosophy that 
gives to speculation little encouragement, the Real as against the 
Phenomenal is the country of his heart, and with reference to 
this he must construe the results of whatever study. Frederick 
Maurice once said of John Stuart Mill, “ The circumference of 
his thoughts enlarges continually ; I wish they had a centre.” In 
Martineau’s thinking there is never wanting a centre: the facts 
and laws of the physical universe ever carry his mind to their 
“metaphysical and eternal spring.” In intellectual power he may 
have been equal to the tasks of Comte ; but to leave the results of 
his studies as Comte left his, — unbalanced, an effect without a 
Cause, a world without a God, had been impossible to him. Be it 
observed that this is said with reference not to achieved doctrine, 
but to the constitution of his intellect, from which it must work 
so and not otherwise. Add now a fine critical faculty, a power 
of rapid and clear elaboration, the highest order of polemical 
dexterity in union with “logic on ‘ire,” an imagination which 
illumines whatever it touches, save indeed when it obscures by 
excess of light, and we have a schedule of his more salient intel- 
lectual features. 

In his case, however, intellect is hardly more than the executive 
of a higher power. He lacks nothing of deference, he has ready 
sympathies and warm affections, but also a moral sense than 
which Channing’s was not finer or Luther’s more valiant. It 
were difficult to conceive a nature more completely dominated by 
the sense of duty. In the great and the small of life he is con- 
scious of the Great Taskmaster’s eye. He has learned from his 
teachers the doctrine of Utility, but in his constitution nature made 
no provision for Utilitarianism. When the time comes for him to 
construct his “scale of motives” he will place Reverence at the 
summit, and so does he now in the ethics of his daily living. 
There may be those who can order the moral life without a God 
with whom they immediately deal; it is not possible for this 
young man even to try the experiment. There is given him a 
recognition of the Divine Presence such as the old mystics had: 
God is within us and around us, and the sense of moral distinction 
— he is deeply sensible of the truth, though he cannot state it now 
— springs from the “ commingling of His life with ours.” Thus 
he is held ever to a divine service: few have ever been more 
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completely the agents of the Higher Will. Here, too, the life of 
his ethics is also the soul of his religion: the one the free surren- 
der of duty, the other the forward embrace of love; and both 
having reference to One whom he need search no heights or deeps 
to find. 

Such is the man in his intellectual aptitudes, his moral sensi- 
bilities, his spiritual affinities. We come next to the tendencies 
of thought which are to meet him and which he is to act upon. 
Philosophically England is ruled by her own genius. Here and 
there is to be met a disciple of Plato, now and then a follower of 
Descartes ; and we hear of Wordsworth and Coleridge talking of 
“*Spy-nosey.” North of the Tweed has been developed the Scotch 
philosophy, and in the volumes of Reid and Brown it is to be 
found in the libraries to the south of it. All this, however, is for- 
eign ; foreign, that is, in the only sense in which a philosophy can 
be, as unsuited to a people’s genius. The philosophy peculiarly 
English is that of Locke and Hartley, Sensationalism and the 
Law of Association. While this is immediate, it is instructive 
to note what is near. Martineau’s ordination was in 1828; two 
years later appeared James Mill’s “ Analysis of the Human 
Mind,” based on the Hartleyan law. In the same year Hamilton 
put forth his Law of the Conditioned, still living in the latter-day 
doctrine of Relativity. One year later the laboring titan across 
the Channel will bring forth the first instalment of the Positive 
Philosophy. 

These facts show clearly enough how the tide is flowing ; but 
as yet we have not heard from Germany. Thinking England saw 
not far beyond the insular horizon, yet was becoming aware of a 
new dynasty of thought in the Teutonic fatherland. There were 
signs, too, of a coming invasion. Coleridge had studied there, 
and at Highgate men listened to fascinating though bewildering 
talk of “‘Sumject”’ and “ Omject.” His “ Biographia Literaria,” 
revealing some of the speculations of Schelling, had been published 
eleven years; his “ Aids to Reflection,” Germanic in its inspira- 
tion, three years. Carlyle was making the English quarterlies 
eloquent with accounts of Goethe and Novalis; a strange new note 
was floating through Wordsworth’s poetry. Somehow the “ Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason” found an entrance, and then foliowed what 
inevitably must. Here was something to know which one must 
be baptized in it, and whoever rose from that baptism was some- 
thing other than before. Its doctrine, too, would entirely abro- 
gate the fundamentals of the English school: instead of allowing 
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man to be merely a recipient of impressions from without, it main- 
tained that the constitutive principles of all knowledge were within 
him. The battle between the two had begun when Martineau 
came upon the field. Whether he will hold fast in his allegiance 
to the earlier, or as a convert advance the standard of the later, 
we shall see. 

Turning from the philosophy to the ethical systems of this 
period, we find them such as we should look for in association 
with such philosophy, — that is, they were utilitarian. There 
were those who went back to Butler or Hutcheson; but the trend 
of ethical judgment was with Bentham, to whom was to be given 
anon the great support of John Stuart Mill. This type of doc- 
trine was especially the vogue in Martineau’s early surroundings. 
Its estimates of conduct were not by conscience declaring what is 
right, but by experience showing what is useful; and this all the 
way from the treason of Judas to the renunciation of his Master. 
Next the theology. A sensational philosophy can allow the soul 
no oracles; a theology under its rule, therefore, must be wanting 
in the peculiar warmth and color they impart. When specula- 
tive, there are inferences it may draw from nature: a Power and 
Wisdom equal to what we see, and a Goodness not too good to 
permit the evil that is manifest. But these conclusions, however 
cogently reasoned, can lift to no heights because quickened from 
no depths. Take, for instance, Mill’s “ Three Essays on Religion,” 
clear with his clear insight, and pervaded by a spirit that is 
noble, yet what vision was ever gladdened or what faith was ever 
comforted from its pages? But there is revelation: what man 
may not win, God may yet give; and it is interesting to note that 
while religion is most vital when philosophy is most friendly, the . 
hold on revelation is most strenuous when philosophy is most 
adverse. This truth was strikingly illustrated a few years ago by 
Dean Mansel, who wrote a book maintaining the extreme of phi- 
losophical skepticism in the interest of evangelical faith. This 
extreme emphasis on revelation does not necessarily signify that 
it suffices; but that other resource fails. These reflections are 
peculiarly applicable to the situation in England under the rule 
of Sensationalism in the last century and the earlier part of the 
present one. Then as ever, however, revealed religion was pro- 
claimed by two parties, a more orthodox and a more liberal, 
which, with a common appeal to the law and to the testimony, yet 
east reproachful glances at each other. 

Martineau was of the more liberal school. He was reared a 
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Presbyterian, and as a Presbyterian he was ordained into the 
ministry. His Presbyterianism, however, was English, not 
Scotch. With Baxter for the chief of its earlier apostles, it goes 
without saying that it had stood for the severer types of doctrine ; 
but repudiating creeds, and so leaving the intellect free, it had 
steadily tended towards more liberal views, and in Priestley and 
Lindsey it had reached a distinctively Unitarian attitude. About 
the time of Martineau’s ordination, Channing’s Baltimore and 
New York discourses reached England, and the Presbyterians 
saw in them a fuller and more radiant unfolding of their own 
deep mind. They and the New England Unitarians stood, there- 
fore, for a common heresy. What this was, as Martineau held it, 
and so by implication what the current orthodoxy was, we will 
allow Martineau to tell. In the course of his ordination he rises 
to speak. He goes reverently over the larger features of Christian 
doctrine, and at length comes to the person and office of Christ. 
“ T believe,” says he, “ that of the will, the purposes, perhaps even 
the existence of Jehovah, we should have remained in ignorance, 
had he not revealed himself, partially by patriarchs and prophets 
of old, and more gloriously by Jesus Christ, his well-beloved Son. 
Him I acknowledge to be the Mediator between God and man, 
who was appointed to produce by his life, and yet more peculiarly 
by his death, an unprecedented change in the spiritual condition 
of mankind, and to open a new and living way of salvation. No 
pledge of Divine love to the human race impresses me so deeply, 
as the voluntary death of Jesus Christ, and his exaltation to that 
position which he now holds above all other created beings, where 
he lives for evermore, and from which he shall hereafter judge 
the world in righteousness. . . . As authorities for our duties, 
and fountains of consoling and elevating truth, Jesus and the 
Father are one; and in all subjects of religious faith and obedi- 
ence, not to honor him as we honor the Father, is to violate our 
allegiance to him as the Great Captain of our salvation. When 
Jesus commands, I would listen as to a voice from heaven; when 
he instructs, 1 would treasure up his teachings as the words of 
everlasting truth; when he forewarns of evil, I would take heed 
and fly as from impending ruin; when he comforts, I would lay 
my head to rest as on the proffered mercy of God; when he 
promises, I would trust to his assurances as to an oracle of des- 
tiny.” When this was heresy, it is reasonably plain what must 
have been the orthodoxy. 
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Il. 


Martineau was ordained in 1828. After a ministry of three 
years in Dublin, he crossed over to Liverpool, where, for twenty- 
five years, he proclaimed his great word. Soon the English 
magazines gave evidence that a new critic and thinker had come. 
In 1836 he published the “ Rationale of Religious Inquiry,” a 
proclamation of original power. In 1839 he bore the leader’s 
part in the titanie wrestle known as the Liverpool Controversy. 
The following year he put forth the first of his two great hymn 
books, ‘“‘ Hymns for the Christian Church and Home,” destined 
to extensive service for a third of a century, till he himself sup- 
planted it with the second, ‘“‘ Hymns of Praise and Prayer.” The 
same year he became professor of mental and moral philosophy 
and political economy in Manchester New College, then in its 
second Manchester period, a labor which he took conjointly with 
his pastoral offices. 

We are approaching a new departure in his intellectual history. 
Though the intellectual standards he met at the entrance of his 
career had formed him, he betrayed almost from the first an un- 
conscious tendency to depart from them, the more significant 
because unconscious. Thus the Presbyterianism that ordained 
him, in its view of Christ, was Arian, and he believed himself 
such; yet in his short Dublin ministry he lost one of his most 
valued families because of something that he said implying 
Christ’s humanity. With his church, he held to miracles; yet in 
that brief ministry he reached a preference for the “ customs ” of 
heaven to the “anomalies.” Whoever reads the “ Rationale,” 
together with his “ Ordination Address,” will be of nothing else 
more sensible than of the changed spirit that has come over him. 
In ethies it was the same. He supposed himself of the school of 
Utility ; yet with the canons of that school his ethical appeal did 
not, could not, ring true. He had been reared on the doctrine of 
Necessity ; yet in the Liverpool Controversy he distinctly and 
vigorously maintained the Freedom of the Will. Coming now to 
the tasks of philosophy, he was at once to reveal an analogous in- 
constancy. He supposes himself of the English school; but the 
syllabus of his first course of lectures, falling into the hands of 
John Stuart Mill, the keen eye of the latter detected in it an inci- 
pient apostasy. The truth was that, sailing by the stars, he was 
departing from the charts of his voyaging. For the next few years, 
between the stars he could not doubt and the charts he could not 
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surrender, he sailed in no steady course: his recorded judgments 
he needed too often to qualify; keen questions from his elass 
forced him into embarrassing dilemmas. At length in 1848 it 
seemed necessary that his congregation build a new church, and he 
embraced the opportunity for a period of rest and study in Ger- 
many. Trendelenburg was then at the height of his fame and 
power, and Martineau sat down at his feet. Here, mainly in the 
pursuit of Greek philosophical studies, the “‘metaphysic of the 
world came home to him.” He caught sight of the fair outlines 
of that spiritual philosophy which he was to devote his toilsome 
life to unfolding ; and which the “ Study of Religion,” the “ Types 
of Ethical Theory,” and the “Seat of Authority in Religion” 
alike in their deep meaning illustrate. Of this conversion his own 
vivid language should tell. ‘“ The effect I cannot describe but as 
a new intellectual birth: after a temporary struggle out of the 
English into the Greek moulds of conception, I seemed to pierce, 
through what had been words before, into coniact with living 
thought, and the black grammatical text was aglow with luminous 
philosophy. It was as if the mental stereoscope through which I 
had looked at Plato or Aristotle had had its double picture, — 
Greek and English, — with distorted halves, producing only a 
blurred and overlapping flat ; whilst now the slide of true corre- 
spondence was there, and the eye, after a momentary strain of 
adaptation, beheld the symmetrical reality in all its dimensions. 
The experience thus forced upon me by a new way of entrance 
upon ancient literature could not fail to spread, and carry an inter- 
preting light into modern studies; it was essentially the gift of 
fresh conceptions, the unsealing of hidden openings of self-con- 
sciousness, with unmeasured corridors and sacred halls behind; 
and, once gained, was more or less available throughout the his- 
tory of philosophy, and lifted the darkness from the pages of 
Kant and even Hegel.” 1 More than this, through this conver- 
sion he came to himself. As we now clearly see, the philosophy 
on which he had been reared, however suited to a Mill or Bain, 
was no fit instrument for him. It would not sustain him at that 
altitude where his spirit was most at home ; his divinations were 
constantly running beyond the organon of his thought. With his 
conversion, he gained an organon that should stead him at any 
height that he might dare, any depth he might explore. 

“The metaphysic of the world ” that came home to Martineau, 
— what was it? With processes we can deal but sparingly, and 

1 Types of Ethical Theory, vol. i. preface, p. xiii. 
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must content ourselves with only a momentary glance at the sub- 
lime result. He had been reared, as we have seen, on a type of 
doctrine that gave him, apart from revelation, a world of sensible 
appearances only ; there burst upon him the splendor of a world of 
Reality. He had lost nothing; the domain of appearance, with 
whatever lesson might be drawn from it, was as before; but he 
had discovered a balancing hemisphere. Philosophy, he now saw, 
needed not revelation to tell of a spiritual realm ; to its own eye, 
when clearly open, that spiritual realm was manifest. To the 
animal, and to man so far as he is only animal, the world of sensa- 
tion is the only world. To man, however, as other than animal, 
to man as mind, there are elements of truth which the changes of 
the sensible universe do not yield, though necessary to their intel- 
ligible construction. As the former is borne in through the per- 
ceptive faculties, so we reach the latter through reflection. Though 
the former is the first to draw our attention, the latter, as presup- 
positions, rule all our judgments. We cannot escape them, pub- 
lish against them what philosophic ban we will. Our very thinking 
implies them; our denial of them confesses them. For instance, 
you tell of the changeable, the phenomenal, that from the group- 
ing and organization of which our sciences are constructed. How- 
ever dimly you may discern the truth, there is here implied in 
your very language the tacit recognition of a Changeless and Real, 
not subject to scientific treatment, but the metaphysic basis on 
which all science rests. Phenomenal and no Real, a fleeting and 
no Permanent, a temporal and no Eternal, an always becoming 
where nothing essential is, is an order of conception for which the 
mind in its constitution has no provision. ‘ Change,” says Dr. 
Martineau, in the eloquent Introduction to the “Study of Reli- 
gion,” “can have no meaning, and no possibility, but in relation 
to a permanent which is its prior condition; and pile up as you 
may your ‘coexistent’ and ‘ successive’ mutabilities, that patient 
eternal abides behind, and receives an everlasting witness from 
them, whether heeded or unguessed.”! Say, if you will, that the 
seemingly stable earth has no abiding, that the glowing heavens 
have none; yet in all their change, there is no change for you 
save in relation to a constant which you bring to it as an intel- 
lectual presupposition. A reality must be in order that appear- 
ance may be. Or your thought is drawn to the sequences of events 
as they pass before you. If to the study of them you brought 
your senses only, you would discern no more than the order of 
1 Vol. i. p. 7. 
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occurrences, and Hume would be your philosopher. But the order 
of occurrences is not all that you discern: there is a link that binds 
them, a determining agency, a causal power. That every event 
must have a cause is not speculation but axiom; and this, not 
borne in through the senses, must also be an intellectual presup- 
position, a truth within you by means of which you construe the 
world around you. While your senses report to you passing 
events, the mind out of its own resources as mind yields you their 
causal relation. This it does, not occasionally, but always. A 
being to whom the events of life were fugitive and unrelated could 
not be an intelligent being ; and any real and practical doubt of 
the causal sense would mean intellectual paralysis. 

Thus, while to the senses there is a world of appearances, to 
the mind there is a world of intellectual relations. Not clearer 
to the eye is the blossom of springtime and the sere leaf of 
autumn than to the mind the principles by which these are con- 
strued to us. Our assurance of either, the trustworthiness of our 
faculties, is the assurance of the other. Grant this assurance, 
and the physical is the ever-changing vestment of an ever-change- 
less metaphysical ; this natural is the sensible witness of a haunt- 
ing supernatural; the material and phenomenal are counterpoised 
by a spiritual and real; the things that are seen and temporal 
have their ground, and find their meaning, in an unseen and 
eternal. 

Such was the new type of doctrine which Martineau brought 
home from Germany. Of course it was taken at once to the col- 
lege lecture-room ; anon it was reflected in his writings for the 
English quarterlies, especially in his great papers on Oersted, 
Mansel, Mill, Hamilton and Spencer. It was not, however, until 
his later publications, in which the fruits of his long toil. were 
gathered, the “Types of Ethical Theory,” the “ Study of Reli- 
gion,” and the “Seat of Authority in Religion,” that we saw the 
fullness of their significance. 

Of these great works we can indulge ourselves with but a word. 
The first to appear was the “Types of Ethical Theory,” in two 
large volumes. In wealth of learning, clearness of statement, 
uepth of discernment and warmth of ethical feeling, we are prob- 
ably safe in saying that no work superior to this has appeared 
in our tongue during the century, and it gave him rank at once 
among the very first of moral philosophers. But to his doctrine. 
Ethical systems, though most diverse in their teaching, may be 
classified according as their primary aim is the establishment of a 
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standard of conduct or of character. The former is the aim of 
the ancient schools and of latter-day systems of Hedonism and 
Utilitarianism. Its expositors take note of man as related with 
the universe about him, and teach him his ethics by showing him 
its safer paths. The way they point out is the way of wisdom ; 
their standard of judgment is human experience; their right is 
that which has proved useful to the individual or to society. The 
grand sentiments to which the preacher appeals so constantly — 
honor, justice, righteousness — they explain as the result of the 
long tuition of experience. That is to say, their method is wholly 
empirical. Interior guiding principle, pertaining essentially to 
the nature of man, from which an a priori doctrine can be drawn, 
they allow none. An ethies of character, however, having prima- 
rily to do with the interior man, can hardly do otherwise than 
reverse this process. Here we meet Dr. Martineau. His ethics 
is an ethics of character; and with all the fervors of his most 
fervid nature he combats the cardinal principles of the competing 
theory. He cannot allow that the right is a blossom of experi- 
ence, but though educated by experience he holds it to be germinal 
in the nature. Suppose a being with all the physical endowments 
peculiar to man, yet without intellect: would he be a human being ? 
All would say No. Suppose this being endowed with intellect but 
without moral faculty: would he be ahuman being? Martineau 
would say No. A being without perception of moral relations 
would be to him as distinctly non-human as a being without a per- 
ception of intellectual relations. The two faculties, the intellectual 
and the moral, in his teaching are alike nascent in man’s earlier 
stages, and unfold together and act upon and help each other. It 
is much the fashion of our day to speak disparagingly of an 
a priori ethics; Martineau queries: Why not an a priori ethics 
as well as an a priori mathematics? The ultimate postulates 
of ethics, like the ultimate postulates of geometry, are directly 
seen, not learned. Hence he is able to offer moral explanation, 
not of man by the universe, but of the universe by man. The 
moral law within is a light with which he turns to the universe 
and finds it also moral. Hence, too, he can meet the utilitarian 
thesis that conduct is right when it is wise with the counter-thesis 
that it is wise, and only wise, when it is right. To utilitarian 
considerations he allows ample place in the arrangements of life ; 
but conduct takes a moral complexion only from within. Where 
the voice is heard which speaks in the springs of action, “ This 
is higher, that is lower,” there a moral mandate is received, which 
man is only moral as he obeys. 
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Thus Martineau brings to ethics a datum which he does not 
draw out of experience, but which: is given in the very constitution 
of the nature. Next Religion: and here we come to the “ Study 
of Religion,” a work which gave him place among the first phi- 
losophers of religion of this and every other age. In his dealing 
with the theistic problem he employs two lines of argument, the 
primary data of which he finds within himself. His first question 
is that of Isaiah, “ Who hath created these things?” — what 
account may we render of the origin of the phenomenal universe ? 
He first studies the idea of cause. This he finds essential to the 
intellectual nature of man. That no event occurs without cause 
is not demonstrated, but self-evident truth. Seizing upon it as 
such, he bids good-by to Kant and the Positivists alike, and 
makes it the clue to his august inquiry. Of his argument we can 
only state results. His first conclusion is that cause implies the 
origination of phenomena by power. But what is power? We 
are acquainted with it in the multifarious dynamic of the world ; 
in its forees, as we used to call them, but which we now know to 
be modes of one energy. But in its ultimate nature, what is the 
one energy? Inquire as we will through the mere perceptive 
faculties, we reach no answer. The forces—light, heat, elec- 
tricity —do their work openly before our eyes, but the essence 
that they manifest they also veil. But failing in my search with- 
out, 1 may turn within: where the idea of cause is given, its 
nature may be declared; and so Martineau holds. But cause, as 
interpreted from my centre, is will. Where the idea of cause 
originates, there the volitional stamp is set upon it. Meaning 
this at home, it can mean nothing other when I look abroad. The 
causal power in the universe, then, is Will. This is a satisfac- 
tory conclusion ; but it is reached by a method purely speculative, 
and the next question is, Does the universe in its ruling features 
ratify it? Martineau’s answer to this question is a triumphant 
teleology. 

Thus, however, is accomplished only half his quest. Grant an 
Intelligence in the universe, the question presses, Is there a 
Righteousness also? As before he found his clue in the causal 
intuition, so now in the moral. There is in man a moral law; 
what is its source? After an exhaustive study in which all other 
answers are discredited, Martineau comes to this: A Person who 
has rightful sovereignty over him, and whose inmost nature it 
declares. But again, does the universe ratify? Martineau’s 
answer is a discussion of the problem of evil, which, if it yields 
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less than the full satisfaction which we ask, is yet a profound and 
inspiring page. 

Of his third great work, the “ «Seat of Authority i in Religion,” 
we need say but a word. It is the work in which he traverses 
the great problems of the Christian Scriptures and Christian doc- 
trine. That such a work could be satisfactory to all, or even 
escape the critical condemnation of many, he only could expect 
who forgets the partisan antipathy which any fresh treatment of 
these themes must surely offend. Of course, being his, it is mas- 
sive in its erudition, profound in its analysis, eloquent in its state- 
ment; its everywhere prevailing temper that of one to whom 
religion is self-poised. For such an one, the genuineness of the 
Epistles and the date of the Fourth Gospel can be tranquilly left 
to the issue of learning and sound reasoning. 


IV. 


The brief space yet allowed us we must crowd with a few illus- 
trative incidents. Notwithstanding the saintliness of his character 
and the vigor of his intellect, Martineau was for a long period the 
object of much distrust among his fellow sectaries. His first 
book, the “ Rationale,” already mentioned, though destined to be 
long and widely read, was not well received by the critics; and 
the “ Endeavors after the Christian Life,” which seems now to 
have a place in the classic literature of devotion, met anything but 
warm approval. Even the “ Christian Examiner” could greet it 
with only the faint praise that damns. The reason is now clear 
enough: from the first Martineau was disposed to deal with the 
problems of theology at first hand; and he who does this is rea- 
sonably sure to depart from traditional teaching. Besides, he 
was a progressive theologian, whom a day’s march brought to a 
nightly bivouac, never to a city of destination. To follow such a 
leader, always hasting and never resting, may be inevitable, but 
to multitudes it can scarcely be agreeable, and their protesting 
voices are likely to be unpleasantly audible. At length Marti- 
neau came nigh to an open rupture with a goodly number of his 
. brethren. After the removal of the College to London in 1853, 
he tried to keep appointments with it while still living in Liver- 
pool, but found the arrangement unsatisfactory. Before long it 
was proposed that he give up his pastorate and follow the College 
as resident professor. Here opposition arose. English Unitari- 
anism was then of old school and new, and Mr. Martineau was of 
new school. Besides, he was known to have received very freely 
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from that land of theological chimeras, Germany. Anxiety was 
further intensified by the fact, that John James Tayler, whose 
Tiibingen sympathies were pronounced, was then at the head of 
the College. The question arose, Beside such a man as Mr. Tay- 
ler, ought we to place such a man as Mr. Martineau? Will it 
not be giving Germany too preponderant an influence? In short, 
there broke out a somewhat violent Germanophobia, a rabies of 
which we have had experience in America also, and of which the 
one sure remedy is ever the study of German writers. To almost 
any spirit thus perturbed, a volume or two of Baur or Keim will 
bring peace. 

The contest thus raised was ardent, and to Mr. Martineau the 
reverse of agreeable. It amounted almost to a trial for heresy ; 
and it looked at one time as though he was likely to experience a 
treatment akin to that of Theodore Parker from ourselves. Had 
the decision been against him, so he wrote to a friend in Boston 
at the time, he would probably have considered his work done in 
England, and sought a field of labor in America. Happily the 
contest was decided in his favor, and in a little time he had no 
more cordial supporters than among those who had most vigor- 
ously opposed him. 

A little later he was the centre of another contention of a 
kindred nature, but not so happy in its issue. The chair of logic 
in University College became vacant, and Martineau was nomi- 
nated for the place. The professorial body, the senate of the Col- 
lege, were unanimous in his favor, and with their indorsement his 
name went to the council, with whom was the ultimate decision. 
Here the nomination encountered the opposition of the president, 
who was none other than George Grote. 

Nobody questioned Martineau’s ample attainments. There are 
names, however, that are a red flag in themselves, and Martineau’s 
was such. University College was founded on a secular basis, and 
Martineau was a theologian; and he was also a pronounced and 
influential Unitarian. Neither one nor both of these objections 
could satisfy pure reason; but the former was enough to satisfy 
an anti-theological, the latter, a theological antipathy; and both 
were here. Mr. Martineau’s friends urged that the principle of 
secularity did not require that a man should be held disqualified 
for a position because of his theology, but that he should receive 
appointment without respect to it; nay, that to deny appointment 
because of one’s religious faith was to do violence to that principle. 


The point was well taken, but Mr. Grote wanted no theologian, 
VOL. IX. — NO. 33. 2 
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and others wanted no Unitarian. The debate was taken up by 
the press, and language was used too emphatic to be inoffensive. 
Some of the best men in England were on Martineau’s side, among 
them Gladstone. In the council the vote was a tie; and the deci- 
sion went against Martineau by the vote of the president. 

The position of itself was not one for which Martineau could 
have greatly cared; it would have added little to his income and 
nothing to his honor, and as for work he had always enough. 
That the contest gave him pain we should take for granted, 
even though we had not, as we have, his explicit testimony. 
The attitude of his mind toward it, however, as declared in later 
years, especially interests us for its marked contrast with that of 
his friends and admirers. They admit that objection to him as 
a Unitarian was to have been expected of men of narrow range, 
who could not depart from their sectarianism even when legis- 
lating for an institution that in its foundation principle recog- 
nized no sect. But the great historian they judge by another 
standard, holding that, in objecting to Martineau because he was a 
theologian, he was swayed by a prejudice that was unworthy of 
him. They further find reason to believe that it was not as a theo- 
logian alone that Martineau was thus opposed, but as a philoso- 
pher as well; that Grote could not view his repudiation of Eng- 
lish empiricism with a tolerant mind, and so stooped to punish 
it. Usually it is the sufferer of a wrong that is most sensible of 
its enormity ; yet here before me is a letter from Dr. Martineau 
in which, while tacitly admitting such to have been the reasons of 
Grote’s conduct, he undertakes to justify them. Whether the 
letter reflects his judgment when he was passing through the or- 
deal, or his later and mellower sentiment, 1 may not say. At any 
rate, it is in marked contrast with his very manifest feeling when 
he was going through the analogous experience with his Unita- 
rian brethren; and nothing is clearer than that it justifies in 
another an order of conduct that had been impossible to him- 
self. His words convey to me the tenderness of the saint rather 
than the justice of the moralist. 

A little later he bore a prominent part in a Metaphysical Club 
which attracted wide attention in its day, and one unique feature 
of which must be referred to him. The suggestion first came from 
Tennyson that a club be formed to combat agnosticism. It was 
taken up by Mr. Knowles of the “ Nineteenth Century.” Several 
had been found willing to join it, among them Archbishop, after- 
wards Cardinal, Manning, when Martineau was invited. No one 
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could more heartily enjoy a club of this nature than he; but look- 
ing into the general plan, he was not satisfied with it. During our 
Civil War a captain, becoming heated, was surrounded by a num- 
ber of fellow officers, who, by a fire of innuendo, were doing their 
best to torment him. At length, becoming desperate, he chal- 
lenged any in the group to fight him with pistols at ten paces. A 
lieutenant at once stepped forward, and, explaining that he was 
not expert with the revolver, offered to fight him with swords at 
ten paces. In intellectual sword-play most men prefer a safe dis- 
tance. Dr. Martineau, who was “ever a fighter,’ preferred to 
stand close up to his antagonist. Hence his demurrer. He was 
willing to join a club to fight agnosticism, but he wanted the 
agnostics present to be fought, with understanding that they were 
also to fight. The suggestion found favor, and the prince of 
agnostics, Thomas Huxley, was invited. The invitation pleased 
him, and he became a member with others of his school. The 
club was such as a man of high intelligence must have found most 
enjoyable and profitable. As already stated, Manning was of it ; 
the Archbishop of York also became a member, also the Bishops 
of Bristol and Peterborough, Dean Stanley, John Lubbock, Wil- 
liam B. Carpenter, Frederick Harrison, Ruskin, Froude, John 
Morley, Tennyson, with many others of like celebrity. The meet- 
ings were commonly once a month. A brief paper was read, and 
it was then made a bull’s-eye for their target practice. 

Martineau’s year at Derby did not bring him a profession ; it 
did, however, bring him a wife, the daughter of a nonconformist 
clergyman with whom he boarded. Their first-born, a daughter, 
died in infancy. Their second-born was Russell, destined to the 
scholar’s honorable toil and fame, who lived until 1898. Another 
son, Herbert, “ born for the future, to the future lost,” came to 
them early in the Liverpool ministry. Five other children sur- 
vive him. In 1878 Mrs. Martineau died also, after nearly half a 
century’s faithful walk beside him. 

It was Martineau’s good fortune to have many friends and 
the most harmonious domestic and family relations. To all he 
gave fidelity and affection, and fidelity and affection were in 
ample measure returned to him. To some readers one seeming 
exception to this statement will occur, — the estrangement between 
him and his sister Harriet; rather, 1 might better say, her 
estrangement from him, for through all the dismal years of ban- 
ishment from her sympathy, such is his own most positive testi- 
mony, he preserved for her the fraternal heart. This passage in 
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his life we would willingly pass unnoticed, did it not seem cow- 
ardly to do so. Besides, simple justice requires that the story be 
told again. All the world has heard it, but in the main but one 
version of it, and here as ever: — 


One man’s word is no man’s word, 
Justice asks that both be heard. 


The name of Harriet Martineau is ever to be spoken with admi- 
ration. She was a woman of large intellectual powers and gener- 
ous sympathies, and through toilsome years she consecrated both 
to the service of humanity. But to all their limitations. Her 
devotion to truth was unquestionable ; the patience that searches 
for the simple verities of things was not so marked in her. She 
was of the stuff of which martyrs, not philosophers, are made. 
Her conviction at any cost she would stand by, but it was not sure 
to be by the way of careful and discriminating judgment that she 
came to it. Hence her opinions, whether of men or of philoso- 
phies, wear often a per saltum, and even a capricious look. She 
had a twofold physical affliction, ill health and deafness. In spite 
of these she achieved her career; but it is difficult not to believe 
that they gave a color to her spirits by which things and people 
were discolored to her apprehension. Such extenuation it is easy 
to exaggerate, and few who have suffered as much have had so 
little need to have it pleaded for them; but surely not many are 
so stoical or so Christian as to be lifted wholly above a rasping 
pain or a tormenting infirmity. Emerson with Carlyle’s dyspep- 
sia very likely would not have scolded like Carlyle, but we fear 
he would have been a different Emerson. 

As is known to all the world, Miss Martineau experienced a 
great change in her religious and philosophical attitude. She began 
life a very devout Christian believer ; she became the disciple and 
translator of Auguste Comte ; later she sat down at the feet of the 
phrenologist and mesmerist, Henry George Atkinson. Though 
it was from her connection with Atkinson that the estrangement 
culminated, they mistake who suppose it began there. The rela- 
tions between her and brother in earlier years had been peculiarly 
sympathetic; in all her heroic struggle he had braced her with 
his counsel and encouragement. Correspondence between them 
had been unreserved, fraternal, tender ; domestic interests, finan- 
cial perplexities, literary aims, religious doubts and hopes, they 
had laid before each other with a freedom which only the warmest 
sympathy can make possible. At length she issued a mandate to 
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her correspondents that they should destroy her letters. The pen- 
alty of disobedience was that they should receive no more. Her 
brother remonstrated. The letters he had were the record of a 
brave struggle that with their destruction would be lost ; they were, 
besides, very dear to him, and he could not part with them. Her 
threat was not at first executed in full, but her “letters became 
notes, ever fewer and more far between, limited to matters of fact, 
comparatively dry and cold.” They ceased altogether before the 
Atkinson episode to which now we come. 

Henry George Atkinson was not without intelligence of a cer- 
tain order. He had studied Bacon, he had acquaintance with 
physiology, he was studious of phrenology and mesmerism. From 
his writings we may gather many illustrations of the mentally 
strange and abnormal. But one who may astonish in a drawing- 
room may be out of place in a congress of sages, and the efforts 
to sustain him in the réle of unappreciated genius have been 
wholly abortive. The one thing he did discredits any such judg- 
ment of him. The fact that he did nothing else still further dis- 
credits it. Men with doctrines as unpopular as his have con- 
quered admiration, yet inquire for Henry George Atkinson in 
cultivated English society, and there may be remembrance of him 
as one who had a cheap notoriety several years ago which a pecul- 
iar relation with Miss Martineau gave him; little more can be 
told of him. Left to himself, he sank to the natural obscurity 
out of which she, for a brief period, had lifted him. Yet this 
man, Harriet Martineau, immeasurably his superior, whom the 
regal of intellect most justly honored, accepted as her philos- 
opher. At his feet she sat down as a learner! 

The result of this intellectual mésalliance was a book on “ The 
Laws of Man’s Nature and Development.” It comprised a-series 
of letters that passed between them in which Mr. Atkinson 
assumed the tone of the most confident of masters, and Miss 
Martineau that of the most docile of disciples. It was for most 
part a crude and superficial handling of man’s deepest and dear- 
est faiths, at bottom thoroughly atheistic. The outlook for man’s 
better condition was not in allegiance to a High and Holy One, 
not in incentives enkindled by the hope of immortality, not in 
obedience to a sovereign sense of obligation, but in the study of 
the laws of man’s nature, which in the last analysis were physical 
laws. The clue to this study, the light of lights of superlative 
brightness, was mesmerism. 

The book, bearing simply the name of Henry George Atkinson, 
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would have fallen flat. Had the name of Harriet Smith or Har- 
riet Jones been coupled with his, it had fared no better. It bore, 
however, with his the name of Harriet Martineau, at that time 
the most prominent woman in England. The attention that it 
received, and the impression that it made were, therefore, out of 
all proportion to its interior significance. In such cases, too, 
names do not stand for individuals alone, but for family and affil- 
iations also. Miss Martineau was not merely Miss Martineau ; 
she was the sister of James Martineau, who was fast becoming 
one of the most potent forces in English letters ; she was a mem- 
ber of a circle; she had come out from a sect, of which or of 
whose tendencies, however absurdly, she was held to be repre- 
sentative. These circumstances gave significance to her position 
and weight to her words. Mr. Martineau was at that time one 
of the editors of the “ Prospective Review,” and the book required 
notice in its pages. He tried to induce some one of his editorial 
associates to review it, but one and all they declined the service. 
Besides, in the division of labor, the treatment of books and 
themes of a speculative sort was peculiarly his own office. He 
sat down to the task which it seemed ignoble to shirk, and an arti- 
ele on “* Mesmeric Atheism ” was the result. It was a trenchant 
and searching review, certainly within the requirements of polemi- 
cal morality, yet remorseless in its exposure of flimsy logic and 
shallow argument. The book was not merely answered, it was 
annihilated. Of his sister the critic spoke most gently, but Atkin- 
son fared somewhat hardly at his hands. At this treatment of 
her hero, Miss Martineau was deeply offended, and to the end of 
her life she repelled all offers of reconciliation. Such is the story 
of that estrangement which, with varied coloring and distortion, 
has gone as widely as the fame of the sufferers from it. It suggests 
questions of mental peculiarity and moral temperament over which 
we will not pause. The measure of offense conceived seems far 
beyond any rational estimate of offense committed. A brother’s 
refusal to destroy a sister’s letters, because they are dear to him, 
may be mistaken ;. but surely it would oftener give pleasure than 
provoke resentment. A few passages in the criticism might well 
have been more gently toned, though the admirers of Miss Mar- 
tineau could hardly plead her example in asking it. To the plea 
that the criticism did violence to private affection the answer is 
obvious: Truth, like the Christ, knows no private affection, —a 
dictum which Harriet Martineau surely would have allowed. I 
cannot help feeling that she would have been truer to herself and 
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her great mind and heart if, instead of feeling such resentment, 
she had kindled with admiration for the brother whose affection, 
often tried and always true, could not deflect him from that un- 
sparing truth which his conscience summoned him to declare. 

Academic honors did not reach Martineau early, but at length 
they came. The first was from Harvard University, which in 
1872 crowned him with LL.D. Two years later Leyden smiled 
upon him with an S. T. D.; somewhat later, Edinburgh honored 
him with a D. D. Later yet Oxford proclaimed him a D. C. L., 
and last of all, Dublin, a Litt. D. Honors enough surely to satisfy 
a reasonable ambition ; and if late in coming, they were the more 
indisputably earned. In 1872 there came to him another recogni- 
tion which, if it did not add to the laurels of the scholar, must 
have been most gratifying to the man. At the close of the college 
year, as he was about leaving London, a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and an interview was sought with him. After a little 
explanation, a check for 5,000 guineas was placed in his hand 
with an intimation that more was to come. Sums that flowed in 
later swelled the amount to £5,900, a portion of which, with his 
consent, was devoted to the purchase of two pieces of silver plate 
for domestic use, which were tenderly and nobly inscribed. The 
gift was accompanied with an address, in which it was accounted 
for; “ originating in a desire that the shortcomings of the past 
may be repaired, however inadequately, in the case of one distin- 
guished example of the material injustice usually sustained in 
England by the instructors of the intellect, and especially by the 
men who become pioneers and leaders of thought and opinion, 
this movement nevertheless owes its force to mingled motives of 
gratitude, respect and admiration.” A little later, on his retire- 
ment from the Little Portland Street chapel, the flock te whom 
he had there ministered presented him the sum of £3,500, also a 
testimonial of gratitude, respect and admiration. 

We come now to another testimonial in which all others were 
eclipsed, than which no mortal ever received a prouder. It was 
an address signed by leading scholars and thinkers of Europe and 
America, without distinction of sect or school, testifying their meas- 
ureless appreciation of his work. It was planned as a greeting 
for his eighty-third birthday, and especially reflected the welcome 
which had been given his recently published “ Study of Religion.” 
After passing through various hands, it received its final touches 
from Professor Jowett. In it was this passage: “You have 
taught your generation that, both in politics and religion, there 
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are truths above party, independent of contemporary opinion, and 
which cannot be overthrown, for their foundations are in the heart 
of man; you have shown that there may be an inward unity tran- 
scending the divisions of the Christian World, and that the charity 
and sympathy of Christians are not to be limited to those who 
bear the name of Christ; you have sought to harmonize the laws 
of the spiritual with those of the natural world, and to give to 
each their due place in human life; you have preached a Chris- 
tianity of the spirit, and not of the letter, which is inseparable 
from morality; you have spoken to us of a hope beyond this 
world; you have given rest to the minds of many. ... We 
admire the simple record of a long life passed in the strenuous 
fulfillment of duty, in preaching, in teaching the young of both 
sexes, in writing books of permanent value, a life which has never 
been distracted by controversy, and in which personal interests 
and ambitions have never been allowed to have a place.” 

The address and its signatures, between six and seven hundred 
in number, were brought together in a book of surpassing ele- 
gance. The first signature was that of Tennyson, the next that 
of Browning; following down the list, we mark the names of 
Jowett, Max Miiller, Lecky, Renan, Kuenen, Pfleiderer, Zeller, of 
illustrious professors of the universities of England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, America; of members of Parliament in long 
array ; of distinguished publicists and men of letters, whose smile 
was guerdon, and whose praise was fame. 

In his reply Dr. Martineau drew to himself the saying of Cicero : 
“ Est ea profecto jucunda laus, qui ab iis proficiscitur, qui ipse in 
laude vixerunt.” Perhaps he inwardly recognized the fact that 
only such could praise him, — they who could scale his heights, and 
sound his depths, and take the measure of his service. The assur- 
ance that he had helped the lowliest spirit could never have been 
otherwise than grateful, but in the realm of thought only the 
royal can give imperial coronation. Strange are the ways of 
many, — in their eagerness for the smell of incense indifferent as 
to who holds the censer; satisfied with any applause, provided 
there be noise enough ; and eagerly grasping at a crown, though 
only a rabble proffer it. Martineau could with dignity receive 
his crown since it was the princes of the realm who summoned 
him to wear it. 

With this great “escort down the declining path of life” we 
leave him. Of his later work enough has been told, and we will 
not intrude upon his later rest. We repine not, rather rejoice, 
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that his lingering twilight deepened at length into the night 
which is the prelude of morning. Hail, teacher and father! Our 
gratitude and farewell ! 

A. W. Jackson. 


Concorp, Mass. 





THE IDEALS OF SEMINARIES AND THE NEEDS 
OF THE CHURCHES. 


THE complaints that have recently been made against the theo- 
logical seminaries are of a somewhat conflicting and confusing 
character, but agree in this, that the seminary course is not so 
practical as it should be, has not the value it should have for the 
actual work of the ministry, does not turn out the sort of men 
that the churches need. The instructors are too conservative or 
too radical in their views, are superficial or over-critical in their 
methods ; their intellectual requirements are too easy or too hard ; 
their standards are too low or too high; they dictate opinions in- 
stead of cultivating the power to think; or they train the critical 
intelligence instead of developing practical interests and stirring 
the spiritual life. And so they train men of zeal without a modern 
view of the world, or men of knowledge without enthusiasm ; men 
who have the science without the art of Christian ministration, or 
the art without the science, or both without the spirit; men who 
cannot preach, or men who can do nothing but preach; too many 
men, for our pulpits are more than filled ; or too few, for our semi- 
naries are stationary or declining. Ina word, the seminary course 
is not practical, and for uncertain reasons does not serve the un- 
certain ends for which it is maintained. 

It is not my purpose to defend the seminaries against these 
somewhat miscellaneous assaults, least of all to assume that, be- 
cause the criticisms are conflicting, the seminaries are without 
fault ; but rather to ask what should be the aim of a seminary 
course, for what is the seminary responsible, what constitutes 
a practical training for the ministry? If we can agree upon 
the right aim, teachers of theology should be able to choose their 
weapons, to load and take aim and fire, and the churches and the 
public should be able to judge how near they come to the mark. 

Leaving aside questions of detail regarding the substance and 
method of seminary instruction, I should hope that assent could be 
gained to three general propositions : — 
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1. The seminary should not attempt to repeat or supply the 
training of college and school. General intelligence is, indeed, 
of the utmost practical value to a minister. He should be ac- 
quainted with the natural sciences which shape the modern view 
of the world, with the psychological and sociological and historical 
sciences which determine the modern view of man, with the litera- 
tures which contain the best thoughts and deepest feelings of hu- 
manity, and give form and voice to the spirit of past ages and of 
our own age. The demand that divinity schools provide instruc- 
tion in science, philosophy, economics, history and literature, 
rests on the true perception that theology no longer occupies a 
narrow and separate province, a holy land, apart from the com- © 
mon regions of human knowledge and life. But the very fact 
that the Christian religion is now concerned with nothing less 
than all of life suggests that the seminary cannot attempt to teach 
all things with which the Christian religion is concerned, all that 
a minister will find it useful to know. It must presuppose the 
school and the college, and take account of the coming school of 
life. One should leave college trained in the methods and in- 
spired with the love of knowledge, able to read the books he wants 
and needs to read, and to learn what he needs to know. He has 
become a man and should study and acquire as a man, not be 
taught asa child. If he has not this impulse and capacity, we 
must ask college presidents for an explanation. 

2. The seminary cannot create character and talent. If broad 
intelligence is essential to a successful ministry, good character 
and native capacity are still more essential. It is the man 
that tells, but the man is made before the professional school is 
reached. The churches need men of fine moral sense and unfail- 
ing moral courage, men of gracious personality and of capacity for 
leadership. But such qualities are nurtured in the home. The 
church itself is responsible for their culture. The seminary can 
test talents and character, and cut off the undoubtedly disqualified. 
It should not repel men of scientific training and original power 
by anything in the method or in the substance of its instruction 
which threatens intellectual honesty and self-respect. But it is 
the churches themselves that must attract men of high character 
and capacity for leadership into their service. By what they are 
and by what they do for the world, the churches must make it evi- 
dent to young men of talent and a right ambition that the minis- 
try is a large office in which their manliness will have respect, and 
their capacity to work in and upon the world for good, abundant 
opportunity, large freedom and wide range. 
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8. The seminary should teach the principles rather than antici- 
pate the practice of the ministerial profession. Its aim in this 
respect is like that of other professional schools. ‘“ Down to the 
early part of the present century, professional study was largely 
done in private, in the office of some successful lawyer or doctor, 
or in the study of some experienced minister. Even when schools 
of theology, of law, or of medicine were established, they at first 
occupied themselves largely with teaching the same kind of things 
that might have been learned in the office by the old method. But 
about the middle of the present century a new and more enlight- 
ened view of technical training arose. It was seen that a profes- 
sional school did its best work when it taught principles rather 
than practice. Instead of cramming the students with details, 
which they would otherwise learn afterward, it was found much 
better to train them in methods of reasoning which otherwise they 
would not learn at all.”! Principles, then, are more practical than 
practice in professional training. It was for a long time widely 
held by physicians that science was not practical in their profes- 
sion. This prejudice against the laboratory and the man of theory 
and experiment is only now passing away, driven back and out by 
the marvelous practical discoveries of scientific research and the 
practical successes of scientifically trained men. But the question 
will certainly be asked whether the science of theology has any 
such relation to the practical work of the minister as the science 
of medicine has to the practice of a physician. Does the ideal of 
teaching principles rather than practice apply to a subject so essen- 
tially practical as religion, and a profession in name and in reality 
so simply practical as the ministry ? 

My answer would be that, if it does not apply, and if for the 
work of the ministry practice alone is prerequisite, then the semi- 
nary should not be simply reformed, it should be abolished. It is 
as impossible to anticipate the special problems of a minister’s 
practical work as those of other professional men, and as unwise 
to attempt to provide rules for them in the class-room. If there 
are in our profession no principles, no methods of reasoning, which 
govern practice, such as theological schools can best furnish, such 
schools are unnecessary. If practice is the only practical training 
for a minister, then the practitioner is the only practical trainer. 
Students of books are not the men to teach practice. They and 
their science should be transferred to the university, and candi- 
dates for the ministry should be trained as of old in the studies 

1 President Hadley’s Inaugural Address. 
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and still better in the parishes of working ministers. More is to 
be learned by seeing such men at work than by hearing them talk 
about their work, and most of all by taking hold of the work with 
one’s own hands. This is the only sensible course, provided there 
is in our profession nothing which can be called principles, no- 
thing which must first be mastered as science. 

Under much of the criticism of seminaries lies the more or less 
conscious impression that there is no such thing as theological 
science, or at least that the churches have no need of it, that it can 
be left to specialists. The old theology was indeed a practical 
power, but the old theology, it is said, is not true, and the new 
theology is not important. That which now underlies a successful 
minister’s practice is not a science, but Christian experience, gen- 
eral cultivation, a good and an engaging personality, and a gift of 
speech. If he have these, his theology may be what it will; it 
does not matter, since religion is a thing of life, not of theory. 

What seems, at first thought, more reasonable, and what could 
be in the end more disastrous than this divorce of the scientific 
study of Christianity from the practical work of ministers and 
churches? The science itself would suffer, since its freedom from 
prejudice and controversy would be more than counterbalanced by 
separation from legitimate practical interests and uses, and a less- 
ening eagerness about matters no longer supposed to be of vital 
concern. And what of the minister trained, not in the school, but 
in the field ; not in the science, but only in the practice of his pro- 
fession? Is it not certain that in most cases the place of know- 
ledge in his mind would be taken, not by insight, but by preju- 
dice; the place of truth, not by earnestness, but by error; the 
place of right principles, not by practical skill, but by wrong 
principles? Instead of science, some sort of superstition would 
shape and direct his work; and so the practical man would be- 
come for our age, and especially for its better minds and its deeper 
needs, the most unpractical. For, after all, the science of Chris- 
tian theology is nothing but the knowledge of the Christian re- 
ligion. All the studies of a divinity school centre and end in the 
question: What is Christianity? What does it, and what does it 
not, claim and effect, promise and command? Surely this know- 
ledge deserves to be called the principle which underlies and 
controls a minister’s work. If a minister begins his work with 
wrong notions of what Christianity is, — supposing, for example, 
that it is a creed, or a sacrament, or a church organization, or a 
book, and that one or the other of these things has the magical 
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quality of securing men’s salvation, —then all his practice, how- 
ever skillful he becomes in it, will be perverted, its range limited, 
its quality impaired, by his false principles. 

It is of practical importance for a minister to answer correctly 
the question, What is Christianity? Is it a priesthood with mi- 
raculous functions? Or is it an emotional experience of unethical 
nature and unnatural effect? Or is it a social order in which in- 
dividual claims and distinctions are denied? Or, if it is simply 
the religion of Jesus, then what was the principle of his religion ? 
Was it non-resistance in a sense opposed to government by force? 
Was it self-sacrifice in a sense opposed to ambition and culture? 
Was it a love of others that excludes all love of self? Was ita 
grace of God that makes all moral effort presumptuous and worth- 
less? Was it a passive, patient expectation of a coming day 
which is to end and reverse all present tendencies? A minister’s 
practice will depend on his answer to such questions as these ; and 
they are not questions that answer themselves. Our age, indeed, 
is asking questions that go still further back. What is the seat 
of authority in religion? Why does our faith need historical 
facts? What, in the light of our present knowledge of the uni- 
verse, is to be said of the person of Christ, of the fact and nature 
of atonement, of the reality and essence of the Christian experi- 
ence ? A 

Some of these questions directly concern the teachings of Christ ; 
we cannot answer any of them without first asking what Christ 
thought of them; and we cannot recover the thought of Christ 
without thoroughgoing historical research. The question, What 
is Christianity, resolves itself for us into the question, How did 
it come to be? The pursuit of this question involves us inevit- 
ably in Hebrew and Greek, in textual criticism and literary criti- 
cism, in Biblical and comparative religious history and in the his- 
tory of the Christian church, —in all those remote and difficult 
and unpractical studies about which it is the fashion to speak so 
slightingly. 

The return to Christ is sometimes urged as if it were a simple 
and direct way, which could take the place of the laborious and 
uncertain way of theological science, for the recovery of the Chris- 
tian principle. But the return to Christ is precisely the way of 
history, and it is not, for science, an easy way. It is nothing but 
the historical spirit that has prompted us to return to Christ, and 
made us feel that we cannot know what Christianity is except by 
knowing what it was, and how it came to be. And this historical 
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spirit will not let us rest with a short and easy treatment of the 
gospels. It might stop with that if it needed only description and 
chronicle, but it demands explanation ; and in order in any proper 
sense to explain, to interpret, to estimate the Jesus of history, we 
must go a long and hard way over times and regions nearer and 
more and more remote. Neither the Old Testament, nor Juda- 
ism, nor Paul, nor Christian church history, nor indeed religious 
history in general, can be overlooked in the historical return to 
Christ. No actual antecedent or consequence, and no valid com- 
parison can be left out of account. 

Are such studies, then, of practical use to a minister? Surely 
they are, if they put him in a position to answer the questions just 
proposed. Surely they are, if they bring him, as they should_if 
they are rightly conducted, two possessions which constitute, one 
may almost say, the intellectual equipment of the ministry, and 
define the special task and responsibility of the seminary. The 
first of these gains is a closer and truer view of Christ. One who 
can see Christ more nearly as he was is better able not only to 
understand his teaching, but also to feel the impression of his per- 
sonality, than one who stands farther away, with more barriers, a 
greater distance, a more obscuring veil, separating him from his 
Lord. The second gain is the power to distinguish between form 
and substance, the letter and the spirit, in religious history, past 
and present. The historian is always making the distinction, and 
should become skillful in making it. It should become an in- 
stinct with him. By a close and sympathetic study of persons 
and movements, he gains a true insight into the life below and 
within its embodiments, the purpose behind the movements, the 
eternal truth beneath the accidents and incidents of human life 
and thought. The untrained mind confuses facts with the truths 
they illustrate, gives to words the sacredness that belongs to 
thoughts ; to events the significance that belongs to forces. No- 
thing so helps one to distinguish between the body and the soul 
of religion as historical study, and in this respect also it is the way 
of ways, for men of our time, by which to approach and apprehend 
the essential principle of Christianity. To understand Christ his- 
torically is to see the eternal in him, to see him as spirit. To 
understand Christian doctrines historically is to grasp their ethi- 
cal and spiritual contents. 

A seminary cannot attempt any service which so well deserves 
to be called both scientific and practical as this: to prepare men 
to answer aright for themselves and for our age the question, what 
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Christianity is, by giving them the means and training them in 
the method of a close approach to Christ, and a true discernment 
of the essential and eternal within the forms of religious thought 
and life. This is the science of Christian theology. It cannot 
be imparted as a result, but only won as a power, and the profes- 
sional school is the place where it should be won. And what is 
the practice of the Christian ministry but the application to actual 
men and concrete conditions of the Christian principle? The . 
minister’s task is to use his knowledge of Christ and his spiritual 
discernment in such ways as to cultivate Christian qualities in 
men, to give a Christian character to communities, to find the 
Christian meaning of events, and so to interpret and to transform 
human life on all sides more and more according to Christ. 

The theological seminary, then, should teach principles, not 
practice. It will become more practical just in proportion as it 
becomes more truly scientific. It should not permit, in subject- 
matter or in method, any mere survival of an unhistorical, unspir- 
itual conception of Christianity. But it should not substitute any 
other ideal whatsoever for the ideal of special, scientific, profes- 
sional equipment. 


Frank C. Porter. 
_ Yave Drvintry ScHoo.. 





JOHN DONNE, POET AND PREACHER.! 


The interest and importance of Mr. Gosse’s elaborate bio- 
graphy are equal to the time and care that he has spent upon its 
preparation. The fascination of his subject must have been an 
unfailing inspiration. The book, in its two handsome volumes, 
has a fine last century face, and it is admirably conceived and 


1 The Life and Letters of John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. Now for the first 
time revised and collected by Epmunp Gosse, Hon. M. A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the University of St. Andrews, with portraits, ete. 
In two volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company; London: William 
Heinemann. 1899. 

The Poems of John Donne from the Text of the Edition of 1633. Revised by 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, with the various readings of the other editions of the 
seventeenth century, and with a Preface, Introduction and Notes by CHARLES 
Exrot Norton. In two volumes. New York: The Grolier Club, 1895. 

Poems of John Donne, edited by E. K. CoamBers, with an Introduction by 
GrorGE SarntsBpurY. London: Lawrence & Bullen; New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1896. 
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written, Mr. Gosse having, as it were, taken over something of 
the immense virility of Donne, and of the force and splendor of 
his occasional style. But for the life of Donne by Dr. Augustus 
Jessopp, in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” the Life by 
Izaak Walton has been heretofore the only accessible one of any 
value. It has been as if the exquisite beauty of the Walton Life 
had deterred others from following up his lead; but the fact is 
that it is hardly more remarkable for its beauty than for the inex- 
actness of its particulars, which the most carefully annotated edi- 
tions of it have failed to rectify. Many, morever, have conceived 
that Walton’s biography is of more importance than was Donne’s 
actual life, and that, consequently, to stir his embers will make 
more smoke than flame. 

Yet it is not Walton that has set Mr. Gosse his hardest task, 
but the Donne “ Letters” of 1651, which have been much more 
difficult to handle than if they had been left in manuscript. The 
poems as printed in the earlier editions were a worse jumble if 
possible, but Mr. C. K. Chambers’s edition of 1896 indicated 
their right order. It is noticeable that Mr. Gosse does not men- 
tion the carefully annotated edition of Lowell and Norton, pub- 
lished by the Grolier Club in 1895. In distentangling the corre- 
spondence and straightening out Walton, as well as in his general 
study of Donne’s life, character and work, Mr. Gosse has been 
very greatly indebted to Dr. Jessopp, who, after working upon 
Donne for half a century, made over all his material to Mr. Gosse 
in the most generous manner. Few, besides Dr. Jessopp, will 
presume to question the validity of Mr. Gosse’s particular results. 
Here and there he has permitted himself the felicity of agreeable 
surmise, but never where anything serious was involved. One 
slip I notice, which is interesting as illustrating the freedom with 
which Donne’s letters were handled and the violence to which they 
were subjected. The letter given on page 36, volume ii., and 
assigned to 1614, is evidently a variant of that given on page 189 
of volume i. and assigned to 1608. Much of the phrasing in the 
two letters is identical, as where Donne, writing of his hard for- 
tune, says, “ If God should ease us with burials, I know not how 
to perform even that.” Mr. Gosse writes habitually of the early 
editions of Donne’s writings with his “eye on the object;” but 
his description of the “Juvenilia or Certaine Paradoxes & 
Problemes” of 1683 as “a shabby pamphlet” does not agree 
with the copy of that date which I have temporarily in my 
possession. 
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To speak less externally, Mr. Gosse has given us not only the 
fullest life we have of any Jacobean poet, but also, largely in 
Donne’s own words, an extremely vivid picture of the time, which, 
with its place-hunting and sycophancy and flattery and insincerity, 
is a reassuring one for those of us who are counting the dying 
pulse of the nineteenth century. Between mere advocacy and 
unctuous depreciation, — the two reefs on which so many biogra- 
phers make shipwreck of the truth,— Mr. Gosse has steered a 
middle course with just discrimination. With Donne’s personal 
defects he certainly does not deal too sternly, even where, as in 
his relations with the infamous Somerset, he is least disposed to 
palliate them. Without railing, he might have emphasized more 
strongly the persistence of the courtier and the sycophant in 
Donne after he became a preacher and a dignitary of the church. 
As for his poetry, if Donne has admirers who, like Browning’s, 
make virtues of his worst defects, they will not be satisfied with 
Mr. Gosse’s criticism. This, while it does not fail in appreciation 
of Donne’s occasional music, the beauty and the splendor of cer- 
tain lines and phrases, his intellectual vigor and abundance, and 
the penetrating spiritual suggestion of some parts in contrast with 
the daring sensuousness and sensuality of others, is, nevertheless, 
severe upon the roughness of his metre, the extravagance and ab- 
surdity of his conceits, the gross exaggerations whereby he aimed 
at the sublime and fell miserably short, and the misplaced and 
sickening adulation which he lavished on unworthy men and wo- 
men who had done nothing that deserved such monstrous praise. 
At the same time certain of Donne’s faults in poetry are explained 
in a satisfactory manner, and even fer his faults of character there 
is pleaded in extenuation that they were such as were so common 
in Donne’s England, that to judge him by our modern standards 
would be most unfair. 

The vicissitudes and contradictions of Donne’s life were such as 
lend themselves eagerly to biographical treatment. Walton, tak- 
ing his own piscatorial advice, used him as if he loved him, and 
the main course of his life is known to the majority of those who 
know anything of Donne only from that tender panegyric, which 
is not only “absolutely misleading” as to the consecutive events 
of Donne’s career, but passes much too lightly over the earlier and 
baser part of it. To a careful study, such as Mr. Gosse has given 
it, it presents many riddles, whose solution is a fascinating busi- 
ness for an ingenious mind, Donne himself being the one riddle, 


including and surpassing all the rest. Those who follow Mr. 
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Gosse through his seven hundred pages, meantime refreshing their 
memory of Donne’s poems and sermons, will enter with perfect 
sympathy into the passage with which Mr. Gosse concludes the 
story of Donne’s life and passes to a consideration of his posthu- 
mous activity and his influence upon other poets : — 

*“ And so we leave him, surely the most undulating, the most 
diverse of human beings, as Montaigne would say. Splendid and 
obscure he was, in the extreme versatility and passion, the pro- 
fundity, the saintliness, the mystery of his inscrutable charac- 
ter. No one, in the history of English literature, as it seems to 
me, is so difficult to realize, so impossible to measure, in the vast 
curves of his extraordinary and contradictory features. Of his 
life, of his experiences, of his opinions, we know more now than it 
has been vouchsafed to us to know of any other of the great Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean galaxy of writers, and yet how little we fathom 
his contradictions, how little we can account for his impulses and 
his limitations. Even those of us who have for years made his least 
adventures the subject of close and eager investigation must admit 
at last that he eludes us. He was not the crystal-hearted saint 
that Walton adored and exalted. He was not the crafty and 
redoubtable courtier whom the recusants suspected. He was not 
the prophet of the intricacies of fleshly feeling whom the young 
poets looked up to and worshiped. He was none of these, or 
more. What was he? It is impossible to say, for, with all his 
superficial expansion, his secret died with him. We are tempted 
to declare that of all great men he is the one of whom least is 
essentially known. Is not this, perhaps, the secret of his peren- 
nial fascination ?” 

The reader will be better prepared to answer Mr. Gosse’s ques- 
tion when he has followed the course of his biography from begin- 
ning toend. My own best hope is that my account of it will send 
some of my readers directly to the book who would not find their 
way to it by a natural gravitation. Much of its charm is in its 
discussion of mooted points, and of this I can convey no part. 

When John Donne was born, in 1573, Shakspere was nine years 
old, and when Donne was fourteen, Shakspere came up to Lon- 
don, and the two poets lived in the same city for nearly a quarter 
of a century, during which Shakspere did all his work, and Donne 
all the more worldly part of his. It is not the least of the riddles 
presented to us by Donne’s career that his entire knowledge of 
Shakspere is represented by one doubtful story ascribed to Donne, 
that Shakspere was godfather to one of Ben Jonson’s children, 
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and threatened to present it with a pair of Jatten spoons, saying 
that Jonson could translate them. This is absolutely all, unless 
the phrase “ expense of spirit” in one of Donne’s letters is a remi- 
niscence of Shakspere’s One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Sonnet. 
That they ever shared in those “ things done at the Mermaid” we 
have no assurance but such as is purely inferential. If Donne 
ever saw one of Shakspere’s plays acted, his letters give no sign. 
This silence is significant of the impassable gulf between their poeti- 
cal ideals. That Donne could be so undramatic in a period of 
intense dramatic realization, that he could be so rough in a period 
of “sugared sonnets” and mellifluous verse, is eloquent of his 
stiff-necked individuality, and affords an interesting comment on 
Taine’s method of explaining a man by his environment. If there 
were standards that he respected, they were not those of his own 
England, but those of Italy and Spain, — preéminently of Spain. 

Donne came on both sides from the stanchest Roman Catholic 
families and such as had suffered for their faith. Hence, prob- 
ably, his long deliberation before his separation from the mother 
church and the survival in his Anglican church membership of 
Roman Catholic elements. He was an Anglican after Cardinal 
Newman’s heart, and it is hardly to be doubted that, had he lived 
through the third decade of the seventeenth century, he would 
have been one of Laud’s most obsequious retainers, yet with an 
eye to windward when Laud’s mortal moon began to suffer her 
eclipse. Of Donne’s childhood we know nothing. The Latin 
epigrams which he is supposed to have written when a boy are 
discredited by Mr. Gosse. Walton’s statement that he passed 
from Oxford to Cambridge in the course of his studies is now for 
the first time confirmed. On the other hand, his friendship with 
Sir Henry Wotton, heretofore one of the pleasantest of Walton’s 
myths, is reduced to an acquaintance marked by the infrequency 
of angelic visitations. Such as it was, it began at Oxford. At 
one time they were rival claimants for the Venetian Embassy. 
The noble independence of Wotton’s precious hymn, — 


How happy is he born and taught, 


would seem to have been significant of his ideals rather than of 
his personal attainment. 

Walton’s representation that, in his twentieth year, Donne 
turned from the Roman to the English church is set aside for 
sufficient reasons. The truth would seem to be that a little later 
we discover the first beginnings of his purely intellectual interest 
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in theological studies. He had still far to go towards any vital 
religious interest in them and to a point where “the tumult of 
the senses and the enraged curiosity of life had been somewhat 
assuaged by experience.” First, we have an intellectual detach- 
ment from the Roman church, then some moral improvement in 
both his life and verse; but of a profound religious temper we 
have little sign until after his taking holy orders. 

It was in 1593, a year described by Mr. Gosse as central to 
that luxurious blossoming of lyrical and dramatic verse in Eng- 
land which is a critical marvel, that Donne wrote his first body 
of important verse, the “ Satires,” which in the earlier editions of 
his poems has brought up the tail of the procession. Nothing 
could be more unlike the characteristic Elizabethan verse than 
the “Satires.” The impulse to satiric writing seems to have come 
from certain lectures of Casaubon upon Persius, the Latin satirist. 
Heretofore there had been few attempts to naturalize in England 
the biting invective of the Latin satire, but from 1593 to 1599 
there was quite a vigorous outburst in this kind, Donne’s contri- 
bution being more than all the rest. It was of the essence of his 
opinion that satire should be not only full of “inbred bitterness 
and tartness of particulars,” but also “ hard of conceit and harsh of 
style,” and in practice he made good his theory. His fourth satire 
afforded ample illustration of that stupendous learning which was 
the wonder of his time, and may well be of ours, with its “ result- 
ance of 1400 authors, most of them abridged and analyzed with 
his own hand,” but the third satire, with less learning, had more 
of Donne’s “ strange fire.” Its subject was the extravagance and 
hypocrisy of the formally religious. Here will be found some of 
those things which have attracted quite as many to Donne’s 
poetry as its riot of the senses and its sexual daring, as of a 
Whitman born in Shakspere’s time : — 


Though Truth and Falsehood be 
Near twins, yet Truth a little elder is. 
Be busy to seek her ; believe me this, — 
He ’s not of none, or worst, that seeks the best ; 
To adore, or scorn an image, or protest, 
May all be bad. Doubt wisely ; in strange way, 
To stand inquiring right is not to stray ; 
To sleep, or run wrong, is. 


In the same satire we have one of those splendid figures which 
illuminate the tortuous darkness of Donne’s most serious and dif- 
ficult verse : — 
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On a huge hill 
Cragged and steep, Truth stands and he that will 
Reach her, about must and about must go, 
And what the hill’s suddenness resists, win so, 
Yet strive so, that before age, death’s twilight, 
Thy soul rest, for none can work in that night. 


Certainly the metre does not necessitate the proper reading in 
such lines as these, and if Donne, knowing what he meant, and 
preferring quantity to accent, could read them musically, the 
secret of his art is hidden from us, and Mr. Gosse has done little 
to make it opener than it has been heretofore. But, as in Emer- 
son, there are passages of perfect music to make us wonder that 
he could ever be willingly so harsh. And, as in Emerson, we fre- 
quently condone the metrical offense through gratitude for the 
informing thought. 

Donne, like Shakspere, was attached to the fortunes of the Earl 
of Essex, but more closely, sailing with him on the brilliant Cadiz 
expedition of 1596 and the next year on the ill-fated voyage to 
the Azores. Two remarkable poems, “The Storm” and “ The 
Calm,” came of this experience. The manner harks back to the 
Satires, and some of the conceits‘are as fanciful and as abominable 
as Donne’s ingenuity devised at any time. Here as elsewhere 
Donne presents the contradiction of realism and romanticism, 
each running wild. We find the romanticism in the extravagant 
hyperbole, the realism in the abandoning of classical imagery and 
the adoption of the homeliest and most trenchant possible, as 
where, — 


From our tattered sails, rags drop down so 
As from one hanged in chains a year ago. 


It is certain that Donne traveled widely in the two lustres from 
1592 to 1602, and quite certain that it was mainly in the former 
of the two. ‘“ During these years of turmoil and voluntary exile 
Donne was dissecting the anatomy of the world; he was tasting 
life and rolling it like a sweet morsel under his tongue. All his 
writings, whether early or late, sacred or profane, assure us of this 
fact. Sacred or profane, they are not the outcome of a cloistered 
or sequestered spirit, but of one that has moved widely in the 
confused mass of mankind, has rubbed shoulders with motley 
crowds, has tried without diffidence or excessive scruple all modes 
and manners of existence. Probably more than any other poet 
of the Elizabethan age, Donne lived. His soul was thirsty with 
the consuming strain after experience, and it was in active move- 
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ment, and in personal contact with widely various types, that he 
discovered that relief which gentler spirits find in meditation and 
the exercise of unfettered fancy. His mental and moral condi- 
tions in these years of his youth were turbulent and confused. 
. . . Later on was to follow the serene and limpid majesty of a 
life directed by faith and duty. . . . The youthful soul of Donne 
was in flood, and it raged whither it could, stormily, but down- 
wards ever, towards a dimly-foreseen future of sanctity and 
repose.” 

Corresponding to this period of wild excess we have reports of 
Donne’s studies in law and medicine, and his hunger for encyclo-, 
pedic knowledge, yet to this period belong those “Songs” and 
** Elegies” in which his secular genius reached a high, if not its 
highest, mark. The arbiters of taste were as indifferent to him 
as he to them. His poems were widely circulated among his 
friends, but none of them found its way into “ England’s Helicon” 
or anyother contemporary anthology. It is a nice business to set 
his lyrics and amatory elegies in order and relate them to the 
successive stages of his experience, but Mr. Gosse enters on it 
bravely, pursues it cautiously, and works out a system far more 
rational than the manner in which they have heretofore been 
jumbled together. In such poems as “ Woman’s Constancy,” 
** Love’s Usury,” “The Good Morrow,” “The Sun Rising,” he 
finds Donne most interesting when most frankly sensual. He 
becomes yet more so when he calls his wandering fancies home, 
and concentrates them on one foolish woman, a grand passion 
rescuing him from heartless promiscuity. ‘“ His ethical ambition 
had risen a grade, from the pursuit of woman as a species to the 
selection of one who should present herself to his imagination as a 
symbol of the Feminine.” Hence some of the most sensual poetry 
written by any English poet of eminence. The stages of this 
miserable liaison can be traced by poem after poem through all 
their melancholy course from ardor to disgust and weariness. To 
the last stage belong “The Curse,” “The Message,” ‘“ Love’s 
Deity,” “The Prohibition,” “The Funeral.” “There are no 
hate-poems in the language finer of their kind, filled with a 
stronger wind of vindictive passion, than those which now close 
this incident.” The series from beginning to end is such an 
amplification of Shakspere’s One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Son- 
net as literature does not afford elsewhere. 

These poems and others of their period and their sensual incli- 
nation remained unprinted until 1633, two years after Donne’s 
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death. Strangely enough we find him contemplating their publi- 
cation after his determination to take holy orders and before 
entering upon priestly functions. It was as if he meant to purify 
himself by public confession and so wash his hands of them. But 
in fact he had a great affection for these naughty children of his 
early Muse. He could not find it in his heart to lay violent hands 
upon them, even when he had become the conscious saint as the 
great preacher of St. Paul’s. Mingled with them—vno editor 
having yet attempted to make his ideal arrangement of the poems 
practical — are others that reflect an honest passion for the girl 
who in 1601 became Donne’s wife by a clandestine marriage. 
She was Anne More, a niece of Lady Egerton, of whose family 
Donne became a member in 1597, as the Secretary of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. Sir Thomas was a 
great personage. It was to him that Essex was intruste1 after 
his turbulent return from Ireland in 1599, and Donne must have 
seen much of the vain-glorious favorite during his five months’ re- 
straint. Doubtless, too, he went with Sir Thomas to arrest Essex, 
February 8, 1601, if not to his execution on the 25th of the same 
month. The wonder is that with his passion for intrigue he did 
not get mixed up with Essex in a fatal way, but the nobility of 
Egerton’s character seems to have triumphed over his baser incli- 
nations, and meantime he had, in 1600, fallen deep in love with 
Lady Egerton’s niece, then in her seventeenth year. This epi- 
sode was the most unfortunate in its immediate effects of any in 
Donne’s wide experience. It cost him his place with Egerton, 
and his indignant father-in-law had him thrown into prison. What 
he could do by humbleness and flattery, he did to soften the pa- 
ternal heart, with such ultimate success that he and his wife were 
reunited. But Sir George More did not relent so far as to afford 
pecuniary aid to Donne’s ever narrower straits, his family, like that 
of Isaac Casaubon, another great scholar, “‘ augmenting itself an- 
nually,” or nearly that, until the twelfth child in 1617, still-born, 
proved too much for the mother’s strength, which never had been 
much. The bitter root of Donne’s misery in 1602 bore that in- 
estimable flower, “ The Canonization,” with its justification of the 
sonnet anticipating Wordsworth’s “Nuns fret not” some two 
hundred years : — 


We can die by it, if not live by love, 
And if unfit for tomb or hearse 
Our legend be, it will be fit for verse ; 
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And if no piece of chronicle we prove, 
We'll build in sonnets pretty rooms ; — 
As well a well wrought urn becomes 

The greatest ashes as half-acre tombs ; — 
And by these hymns all shall approve 

Us canonized by love. 


We are not permitted to doubt that “ Love’s Growth” is a sin- 
cere report of Donne’s increasing love for his poor wife from year 
to year, or that the quaint “ Valediction forbidding Mourning” 
is another. It is a pretty story that once, when he was going to the 
continent, she fain would go with him, disguised as a page. We 
have an elegy dissuading her, which contains some of those lines 


which reward us for much toiling through immeasurable sand. 
All will spy in her face 


A blushing womanly discovering grace. 


She will suffer much from the French chameleons, the indifferent 
Italians and the “spongy hydroptic Dutch.” Therefore, 


O stay here, for to thee 
England is only a worthy gallery 
To walk in expectation, till from thence 
Our greatest King call thee to his presénce. 


It was during Donne’s courtship at York House that he wrote 
that most fantastical of all his poems, “ The Progress of the Soul.” 
Mr. Gosse elucidates it with all possible devotion, but is obliged 
to confess that the solitary uncompromising admiration of De 
Quincey is as much as it deserves. ‘“ The puerility of the central 
idea is extraordinary. The Soul flits from body to body, with- 
out growth, without change, as a parasite leaps from one har- 
bouring object to another. In this notion of the undeveloping rest- 
lessness of the Soul, if there is any thought at all, it is a bare 
satiric one, too cheap to be so magnificently extended and em- 
broidered.” Its resistance to the Spenserian glow and amenity is 
one of its most noticeable traits. ‘“ We have an exact parallel in 
the exacerbation of Wagner’s genius through his impatience with 
the smoothness of Donizetti.” The Soul’s progress was to end in 
Queen Elizabeth, but stopped with Adam’s fifth daughter, sister 
and wife of Cain. The Iliad would have been, for length, a son- 
net in comparison, had Donne carried out his plan. 

From 1605 to 1608 Donne lived at Mitcham, within easy reach 
of London, less dependent than he had beca on the bounty of his 
friends, because, having made himself an adept in the study of 
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civil and canon law and scholastic casuistry, his abilities were 
economized by Thomas Morton, a rising ecclesiastic and one of the 
most brilliant controversialists of his time. It was Donne’s busi- 
ness, while still a Roman Catholic, to furnish Morton with argu- 
ments for the Jacobean church against the Roman. Made Dean of 
Gloucester, Morton offered Donne a rich benefice, which was at 
his disposal. Walton, still using Donne as if he loved him, would 
have us believe that Donne refused this liberal offer because of 
his irregular youth, but Mr. Gosse’s opinion is that at this time 
Donne was 

Waiting between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be born ; 
that he was quite detached from Rome, but not yet committed to 
the Anglican position. Likelier than either motive was the pre- 
ference for a secular career, for which at this time he was hoping 
for some furtherance in the Queen’s household. 

Almost simultaneously with Donne’s rejection of Morton’s over- 
ture came a command from Lady Margaret Herbert, mother of 
George Herbert and Lord Herbert of Cherbury, to correspond 
with her. Donne’s letters were already famous as models of inge- 
nious flattery and, as such, were much handed round. Even so 
excellent a lady as Margaret Herbert was not averse to dainties 
of this sort. Donne found in her a steadfast friend and George 
Herbert in Donne a great example in poetry, not always for his 
good. There is something wonderful in the stomach for unlim- 
ited adulation which was developed by the Jacobeans. Doubtless 
it preserved for us that undigested mass of Donne’s correspond- 
ence which Mr. Gosse has subjected to his critical analysis. Lucy 
Russell, Countess of Bedford, was another of the great ladies who 
attached him to their fortunes at this time (1608), when Donne 
was at the climax of his poverty and domestic misery, under the 
stress of which he wrote Biathanatos, defending the thesis that 
** self-homicide is not so naturally sin that it may never be other- 
wise.” Very curiously written and with countless fortifying illus- 
trations, it was as sincerely subjective as anything he wrote from 
prison to his powerful friends. There was a strain of blackest 
melancholy in his disposition, with a morbid “ thirst and inhiation 
after the next life,” much aggravated by his ill-fortune, his do- 
mestic sorrows and anxieties, and his physical sufferings, which 
were sometimes horrible. It is evident that suicide often sug- 
gested itself to him as a door out of these miseries, and that Bia- 
thanatos was written to justify himself in advance should he some 
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day succumb to the temptation. Mr. Gosse’s conclusion seems 
inevitable: either this venture is one of the most poignant relics 
of Donne’s intellectual career or it is unpardonable trifling with 
the dry bones of a senseless disputation. 

In 1610 we find Donne making a push for the position of Sec- 
retary of Virginia under Lord Delaware, but though his sortie 
failed his interest in the Virginia colony did not die out. In 
1624 we find him writing commendatory verses for Captain John 
Smith’s “ History of Virginia.” More successful was a push for 
the King’s favor, the Pseudo-Martyr, the most important of 
Donne’s controversial works. Walton represents it as written at 
the King’s command, but his representation is not borne out by 
the address to the King which it contains, nor by the subsequent 
course of events. But it is evident that since Morton’s overtures 
Donne had become tired of standing on one leg and had planted 
both feet inside the Anglican church. The purpose of the 
Pseudo-Martyr was “out of certaine Propositions and Grada- 
tions” to evict the conclusion “that those which are of the Ro- 
mane Religion in this Kingdome may and ought to take the Oath 
of Allegiance.” “ His position is that the Catholic recusants, who 
complain so bitterly of the sufferings which come upon them for 
their resistance to the sovereignty of King James I., are unworthy 
of sympathy, as ‘ pseudo-martyrs,’ who have no right to the hon- 
orable distinction of having suffered in the cause of religion.” 
Donne’s heritage of Catholic recusancy tempered his controversial 
zeal and touched with persuasion the natural sharpness of his pen. 
The style is quite other than that of his letters’ tortured inge- 
nuity. But little prose had been written in England in 1610 so 
easy and so eloquent. There are foregleams of Milton here and 
there. 

On a much lower plane was the Conclave Ignatii of 1611. A 
copy of that date, temporarily in my possession, has made me 
somewhat incredulous of Mr. Gosse’s praise of it as having about 
it not a little of the ingenuity of Swift, and even something of the 
splendor of Beckford. Its most prominent feature is Donne’s evi- 
dent sympathy with the new astronomy of Copernicus and Galileo. 
We even have a reference to the Siderews Nuncius of Galileo, 
published the previous year. The temper of the tractate is indi- 
cated by its sub-title, “The Enthronization of Loyola in Hell.” 
Donne’s earlier “ Divine Poems” were written a few years, one 
side or the other, of this lively skit. “A Litany” is the most 
important. Its dull stream drags along a good deal of soil from 
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Donne’s inherited belief. The worship of the Virgin never lost its 
hold on his imagination and his heart. 


As her deeds were 
Our helps, so are her prayers ; nor can she sue 
In vain, who hath such titles unto you. 


With rare exceptions, these earlier “‘ Divine Poems” impress us 
as exercises in pious ingenuity, rather than as the spontaneous 
expressions of a religious soul. They read as if Donne were try- 
ing to work himself into a frame of mind that would justify him 
in taking a religious office. Nowhere do we find more of that 
execrable taste which disfigured some of his most beautiful and 
noble verse. Mr. Gosse’s example from “The Resurrection” is 
as good as any. The subject is Christ’s three days’ burial : — 


Whose body, having walk’d on earth, and now 

Hasting to heaven, would — that He might allow 

Himself unto all stations and fill all — 

For those three days become a mineral. 

He was all gold when He lay down, but rose 

All tincture, and doth not alone dispose 

Leaden and iron wills to good, but is 

Of power to make e’en sinful flesh like His. 
It is quite possible that Donne would have found his way into the 
church a few years before 1615 if one of his most daring ventures 
in the art of flattery had not relieved the stress of his necessities. 
This was an elegy on Miss Elizabeth Drury, who died in 1610 in 
her fifteenth year. It was so extravagant that it seemed impos- 
sible for anything to be more so, but those who thought so did not 
understand how hyperbolical and tasteless Donne could be. For 
the elegy he got from the fond father, one of the richest men in 
England, as Donne knew well enough, apartments rent free at 
Drury House in Drury Lane and much additional for his per- 
sonal comfort and the encouragement of his studies. Grateful 
for these favors, Donne wrote “ An Anatomy of the World” for 
the first anniversary of Miss Drury’s death, and for the second 
“‘ Of the Progress of the Soul,” another long poem, but not to be 
confounded with “ The Progress of the Soul,” already named and 
known. Flattery so gross was too much for the stomach of a time 
hard to nauseate, Ben Jonson telling Donne that “if he had writ- 
ten it of the Virgin Mary it had been something.” The poor little 
lady was apostrophized as so precious that the earth could “have 
better spared the Sun or Man.” Yet, for all the hyperbole and 
curious infelicity, there is quintessential poetry in these elaborate 
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bids for princely patronage. Mr. Gosse disdains to mention the 
best known : — 


Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought. 


Mr. Saintsbury finds in the second of the following two the finest 
line in English sacred poetry : — 


These hymns thy issue may increase so long 
As till God’s great Venite change the song. 


Could Donne’s awful threat of writing a new elegy on each suc- 
cessive anniversary have been realized, the dust heap would have 
been worth searching for such gems as these. How daintily this 
ponderous elephant could dance is shown by the “ Song” he wrote 
when he was going over to Paris in 1612. While there he had a 
vision of his wife in trouble which should figure prominently in 
the modern literature of second sight. 

Donne’s last years as a layman should have prefigured the ethi- 
eal sincerity of a good churchman’s life. In fact, they did so 
about as little as his years of early passion. His worst liaison 
was hardly more discreditable than his sickening adulation of the 
King’s favorite, the infamous Duke of Somerset, and his putting 
of himself to that nobleman’s service in his endeavors to bring 
about the divorce of Frances Howard, Countess of Essex, a woman 
of the vilest character, in order that he (Somerset) might marry 
her. The entire scheme was carried out, Donne ransacking the 
musty archives of the Civil and Canon Law for dubious prece- 
dents. The goods being delivered, Somerset was slow to pay, at 
least in such coin as Donne particularly craved. His first resolve 
to make Divinity his profession was synchronous with his first 
endeavor to ingratiate himself with Somerset. He set about to 
write an epithalamium for the “blest pair of swans” while the 
woman’s divorce had not yet been decreed. And still his condi- 
tion was that of the countryman who mistook some lesser light for 
Whitefield, and “rolled himself in the dirt for nothing.” The 
death of Prince Henry evoked from him an elegy which would 
have been better than it was if his conscious sycophancy had not 
chilled the genial current of his proper admiration. He did better 
when writing an epithalamium for the Princess Elizabeth, with 
whom his relations were always those of mutual and sincere 
regard. It is one of the most spontaneous of Donne’s products 
in this kind, and I am sorry for those persons whose prurient pru- 
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dishness forbids them to enjoy its frank sincerity. They should 
go join them to some sect which is contemptuous of the body as a 
mere clog upon the spirit’s unshared solipotence. 

Mr. Gosse finds in Walton’s account of Donne’s entrance into 
holy orders an “extraordinary tissue of errors, circumstantially 
recorded,” with scarcely a statement which is historically correct 
as to date, conditions or persons concerned. Yet he admits that 
Walton is right at the main point —that it was the King who 
made Donne a churchman at his own option, when Donne, sup- 
ported by Somerset, was seeking a secular office. The King’s 
refusal of this to Somerset would seem to have been one of the 
first of those rebuffs that foreshadowed the downfall of the favor- 
ite. But Abbot, the Archbishop of Canterbury, had to be con- 
ciliated, he being little disposed to further the clerical aspirations 
of a man who had worked up the legal apology for Frances How- 
ard’s infamous divorce and marriage, and written an epitha- 
lamium for the crowning wickedness. It may be that the arch- 
bishop’s knowledge of Donne’s irregular youth and daring verse 
contributed to his suspicions. Strangely enough, however, at this 
very time Donne contemplated a private edition of his poems, as 
if so, perhaps, to burn his ships. His intention is not to be 
escaped, and bibliophiles have spent much time in hunting for a 
book which Mr. Gosse is confident never existed. That Donne 
should have planned it, hints at the unregenerate heart with which 
he entered on his clerical career. It is probable that some better 
quarter of an hour decided him that such an offering would be as 
unacceptable to the archbishop as was Cain’s to Elohim. Instead 
he wrote “ Essays in Divinity,” a series of scholastic exercises 
intended to impress the archbishop with his breadth of learning 
and sound orthodoxy. They might have been written: by a man 
untouched by any breath of ethical or religious passion. With 
the essays, however, are certain prayers that sound a fuller note, 
but are not convincing that Donne entered on his new life with 
any depth of heart. 

The truth appears to be that, like Thomas a Becket, Donne 
was made sincerely religious by the solemnity of his clerical office, 
while the death of his wife in 1617 contributed to the impressive 
change. Having made him a clergyman, the King was in no 
haste to give him a lucrative position, though he extracted a doc- 
torate for him from Cambridge in the teeth of much conscientious 
opposition. As Court chaplain Donne preached before the King 
and Queen, and from the first seems to have made a deep impres- 
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sion. In 1616 a small living in Huntingdonshire was presented 
to him, and he was made rector of Seven Oaks, a rich benefice, 
which made an end, at last, of his pecuniary cares. He never 
resided in either parish, but drew their revenues with a good con- 
science, after the manner of his time, while preaching in London, 
at Lincoln’s Inn (1617-1621). Succeeding to the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s and St. Dunstan’s in the West, he generously surren- 
dered the lean benefice in Huntingdonshire, and kept the fat one 
at Seven Oaks. Donne’s “conversion” may have been all that 
Mr. Gosse imagines it to have been, but it did not involve any 
delicacy in the matter of seeking personal advantage. As a rich 
and favored churchman he was as much a flatterer and sycophant 
and place-hunter as he was when a layman, without the excuse 
his dire necessities had pleaded in extenuation of his shame. But 
certainly the sermons and the prayers of 1617 and after, also the 
‘Holy Sonnets,” import a different temper than he had mani- 
fested heretofore. The sonnets of this time are very different 
from the hard and gritty “ Divine Poems” of an earlier date ; 
they are touched with emotion, and give an impression of pro- 
found reality. The first of all strikes the high note which is sus- 
tained throughout. We do not entirely escape the extravagant 
conceits which to the last were his besetting sin, but they are less 
conspicuous than formerly, and Donne is less the conscious rebel 
that he was against melodious verse. In one of these sonnets 
there is a stately music as if Milton were being heralded : — 


At the round earth’s imagined corners blow 

Your trumpets, angels, and arise, arise 

From death, you numberless infinities 

Of souls, and to your scattered bodies go; 

All whom the flood did, and fire shall o’erthrow, 
All whom war, death, age, agues, tyrannies, 
Despair, law, chance hath slain, and you, whose eyes 
Shall behold God, and never taste death’s woe. 

But let them sleep, Lord, and me mourn a space; 
For, if above all these my sins abound, 

’T is late to ask abundance of Thy grace, 

When we are there. Here on this lowly ground, 
Teach me how to repent, for that ’s as good 

As if Thou hadst seal’d my pardon with Thy blood. 


Donne’s discourses at Lincoln’s Inn were shorter and simpler 
than those of a later period, some of which extended, as we have 
them, to a length that must have taken from two to three hours 
in the delivery, as if Donne were already an inhabitant of eter- 
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nity. But then it was his habit to preach from careful notes and 
write them out afterwards when the sermons were asked by the 
King or others of great reputation. His relations with the benchers 
of the Inn were as pleasant as anything that life afforded him. 
When he compares the Scriptures to “a pearl that is but a body 
of many shells, many crusts, many films, many coats enwrapped 
one upon another,” we have a simile which anticipates the idea of 
biblical aggregation which is central to the higher criticism of 
to-day. : ’ 

The limitations of my space forbid that I should follow Dr. 
John Donne, so different a person from the Jack Donne of his 
immaturity, through the somewhat monotonous course of his expe- 
rience as the great Dean of St. Paul’s. He entertained his func- 
tion very seriously and solemnly. He was the greatest preacher 
of his time, so great as to excite the jealousy of other churchmen 
who were tired of the insistent echoes of his fame. His sermons 
have for us, with much that is curious and fanciful, a moral pene- 
tration, a searching of the sinful heart, that makes the centuries 
fade out and a contemporary voice sound clear and strong. Dur- 
ing his long convalescence from a terrible sickness in 1623-24, 
he wrote a “ Hymn to God the Father,” which he “caused to be 
set to a most grave and solemn tune” and sung often in St. 
Paul’s. It has an inherent music which is sufficiently impressive. 


Wilt Thou forgive that sin where I begun, 
Which was my sin, though it were done before ? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin, through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore ? 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their door ? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in a score ? 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


There is another stanza, but it does not keep the level of these 
two. A more dreadful ‘alling-off is that of “ A Hymn to God, 
My God, in My Sickness,” that sickness which was his last. It 
begins most perfectly : — 


Since I am coming to that Holy room, 

Where, with Thy choir of saints for evermore, 
I shall be made Thy music; as I come 

I tune the instrument here at the door, 

And what I must do then, think here before. 
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Having begun so well, it falls away into a geographical fancy that 
is singularly devoid of beauty though compact of vigorous imagi- 
nation. Mr. Gosse is wise in not attempting to improve on Wal- 
ton’s account of Donne’s last days, so horribly fantastical with that 
business of his standing in his winding sheet for “a choice painter ” 
to draw him at full length. In accordance with his desire, his 
monument in old St. Paul’s reproduced this picture. It was 
rescued at the time of the great fire, the final proof of that intol- 
erably bad taste which Donne shared with many Jacobeans, but 
which few illustrated so painfully as he. 

Mr. Gosse’s concluding chapter, on the influence of Donne, is 
a careful study of that influence as it affected other poets of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He will not be found 
claiming too much for him or bearing too hard upon his faults. 
His intellectual vigor was immense. For much of his obscurity 
we are asked to find an explanation in his endeavor to dispense 
with threadbare material and use such as was new; and we are 
told that two centuries hence Mr. Kipling, for a like predilection, 
will require a commentary five times as bulky as his text. Donne’s 
life was stranger than his verse, and the wonder is that Robert 
Browning, with whom Donne’s modern praise began, did not find 
in the vicissitudes of his career more than one subject made to his 
hand. That “ wholeness of tissue” which Matthew Arnold missed 
in Emerson, is missing almost everywhere in Donne. Neverthe- 
less, and though frequently as unsavory as he is crabbed and 
obscure, there are embedded in his poems passages and sentences, 
and phrases of such wondrous beauty and imperishable signifi- 
cance that those who love best the best things in poetry will 
oftenest return to him, and these will gratefully appreciate what 
Mr. Gosse has done to make more plain the quality of Donne’s 
genius and the course of his astonishing career. 


JoHN WuHiTtE CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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FROM PAUL TO JOHN. 


Few more perplexing or paradoxical personages have crossed 
the stage of religious history than Paul of Tarsus. A Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, no bitterest enemy of the Jewish race could have 
inflicted more injury upon it than the man from whose doctrines 
“ unqualified anti-Judaism” (Pfleiderer) undoubtedly followed 
almost from the first. So zealous in his professions of personal 
allegiance to Jesus as to declare that to him “ to live was Christ,” 
there is small reason to believe that he had ever seen the object 
of his devotion, while of Christ’s actual teaching he would appear 
to have had only the faintest knowledge. Laboring for the Gos- 
pel more than all the other apostles, his claim to that title is by 
no means undisputed by his colleagues, and he has to wage an 
incessant fight for recognition. Giving up his life to the found- 
ing of churches, it is not by these that he is chiefly remembered, 
but by a few occasional letters, nearly all of them prompted by 
local circumstances, and in all probability regarded by him as of 
much less importance than his actual work of evangelization. 
Styling himself explicitly the Apostle of the Gentiles, he has suc- 
ceeded so well in getting himself accepted as such, that most peo- 
ple overlook the essential fact that most of his converts were by 
no means gentiles pure and simple, but ex-pagans attached to the 
Jewish synagogues, which it was part of his plan of campaign to 
utilize for the purpose of winning over these proselytes. Attack- 
ing the “ Law” with a passion which at times stops only just on 
the hither side of sanity, he is himself the most exasperating 
legalist and literalist in his tortuous methods of exegesis. The 
fierce denouncer of Jewish rites and ceremonies, he shears his 
head in Cenchrea in performance of a vow, and has uo objection 
to affording a practical illustration of his obedience to the law by 
subruitting to the rite of purification, and paying for four men 
under vows to have their heads shaved, when called upon to do 
so by James and the elders.!_ Filled with the “ethical passion” 
which is the distinctive glory of his race, he becomes, through 
sheer intellectual perversity, the father of a theory of justification 


1 We see no sufficient reason for denying the historical truth of these inci- 
dents, merely because they do not happen to fit in with certain conceptions of 
the apostle’s personality : as much “ Tendenz” may he displayed in casting 
doubt upon the accuracy of a writer as that which we think we can discover 
in — or between — that writer’s lines. 

VOL, Ix. — NO. 33. 4 
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in which righteous works are dispensed with, and which in its logi- 
cal and historical development leads to absolute antinomianism. 

Persona non grata during his lifetime with the authorities of 
the church, who suspected him on account both of his doctrine and 
of his tactics; looked at askance by the orthodoxy of the second 
century, which “scarcely speaks of him, and seems to endeavor 
systematically to efface his memory” (Renan), his greatest tri- 
umphs are in store for him in the age of the Reformation: it is 
then that — thanks, perhaps, in part to his unforgotten conflict 
with Peter, who had become the patron saint of the papacy in the 
mean time — he is raised to the position of the teacher par excel- 
lence of Protestantism, a position of virtually undisputed suprem- 
acy which he has maintained until our days, when it seems once 
more likely to undergo an eclipse. 

In the present article an attempt is to be made, firstly, to re- 
state and estimate afresh Paul’s chief contribution to theology, 
the doctrine, or the plexus of interrelated doctrines, most fre- 
quently associated with his name, — Justification by Faith, and 
the Vicarious Atonement of Christ; and, secondly, to indicate a 
certain transition, or rather transformation, in the domain of theo- 
logical thought which is now apparently in process of being ac- 
complished, and whose main characteristic is a thorough reaction 
against Paulinism. 

I. 


How to achieve a perfectly harmonious relationship with God, 
how to be pleasing in His sight, is the problem of every reli- 
gion, and of every religious soul. Dimly conscious of being in 
substance one with the divine, we are also painfully aware that 
this oneness, the consciousness of which most rarely reaches the 
stage of certainty, suffers interruption, chiefly owing to the fact 
of sin; and we crave some method whereby this severance be- 
tween God and man which is instinctively felt to be unnatural, 
can be shown to be also unreal, and “the middle wall of parti- 
tion” be broken down. To realize complete union with God is 
the true “desire of all nations,” under whatever variety of guises 
it may be expressed, — nay, however distorted in its presentation 
that desire may become, or in howsoever strange and grotesque 
ways men may seek for its consummation. For Goethe certainly 
overstated the case when he placed in the mouth of the Lord the 
oft-quoted words : — i 


Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst. 
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What man is conscious of, is not the way, but the goal: the latter 
is in his mind all the time; the former he may miss elaborately, 
persistently, pathetically, especially if he is, still to quote Faust, 
“ein Kerl, der speculirt.” Of such quests in the wrong direction, 
conducted with infinite patience, in the best of faith, and with 
dogged energy, history offers countless examples ; and the scheme 
of salvation which owes its origin to the apostle Paul is, we be- 
lieve, an instance on the largest scale of such a quest, doubly to 
be deplored on the ground of the transparent sincerity of its 
author, and the wide influence his theory has exercised upon the 
evolution of Christianity. 

In trying to understand this Pauline theory of the conquest of 
sin and the attainment of salvation, it is necessary that we should 
ask what help he derived in framing it from attempts previously 
made to solve the same problem; and this inquiry narrows itself 
down to the question, which among the features of Judaism it is 
that we can recognize in his speculations, for we have no reason 
to presume that he was conversant with, or owed anything to, 
other systems of thought. In what manner, then, did Judaism, 
in its earlier and in its later form, endeavor to answer the ques- 
tions arising from the phenomenon of sin, and man’s desire after 

‘ righteousness in the sight of God? It is in the first place worth 
pointing out that the legend of the fall, by which New Testament 
thought is so profoundly affected, appears to have colored that of 
the Old Testament exceedingly little. Beyond a doubtful stray 
reference, as in Job xxxi. 33, we shall hardly meet with it at all 
in the pre-Christian writings ; certain is it that no Jew thought 
the human race under a curse, held any doctrine of total deprav- 
ity, or believed himself to rest under the anger of Yahweh, owing 
to Adam’s transgression. That the iniquities of the fathers will 
be visited upon the third and fourth generation, is good Judaism, 
and, for the matter of that, good science; but for any sense of 
the wholesale condemnation of mankind, on account of the dis- 
obedience of our first parents, we shall search the Old Testament 
— outside Gen. iii. — and the Jewish consciousness of every, age 
in vain. 

Previous to the appearance of the prophets, the idea seems to 
have been universal that offenses against God might be com- 
pounded for, and His displeasure appeased by gifts and sacrifices 
which might or might not, according to the ethical standard 
reached, be viewed as vicarious — perhaps also as voluntary self- 
deprivations evidencing sorrow for sins committed. It is this 
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sorrow of the heart, contrition for the wrong done, and a willing- 
ness to make amends, that the great prophets insist upon, while 
condemning vain and mechanical oblations. “This is the pre- 
vailing view in the prophetic writings up to the time of the return 
from the Babylonian exile: wrong must be put away by an act of 
will; the right must be done; the soul must come into an attitude 
of willing obedience toward God; then He will pardon the sin. 
. . . This simple ethical conception of the escape from sin by an 
act of the will, corresponding as it does to human experience, 
maintained itself through the Old Testament times, and appears 
in the New Testament.” ! 

But, in emphasizing this as the typical Old Testament view, we 
must not forget to make mention of a widely different theory 
evolved by a solitary mind during the Exile, and destined to be of 
enormous influence upon Christianity, — that of the suffering ser- 
vant of Yahweh who was stricken for the transgression of his 
people, and bare the sin of many who were healed by his stripes. 
Let it be noted, however, that this is not a specifically Jewish 
conception ; in the words of the authority just quoted, “the idea 
of vicarious human suffering . . . appears to have been an iso- 
lated product of this period, a special flight of the pious imagina- 
tion of one great thinker. There is no reference to it in the post- 
exilian literature.” ? It has, in fact, always remained foreign to 
the Jewish mind, with its strong sense of individual responsibility ; 
and in placing it, as he did, in the forefront of his teaching, Paul 
effectually interposed the most insurmountable barrier between 
Judaism and Christianity. 

The reign of the law, and the conception of righteousness as to 
be achieved by obedience to its enactments, begins with the return 
from the Exile ; and, considering that the view commonly taken 
of this subject owes its origin to Paul’s violent antipathy, it is 
worth while to inquire once more what were the effects of its 
observanee upon the people. Our memory has become so charged 
and impregnated by statements such as “ the law came in beside 
(i. e. surreptitiously) that the trespass might abound” (Rom v. 
20) ; “the law worketh wrath, but where there is no law, neither 
is there transgression” (ib. iv. 15); “through the law cometh 
the knowledge of sin” (ib. iii. 20); “sinful passions . . . were 
through the law” (ib. vii. 5); “ apart from the law sin is dead” 
(ib. vii. 8), and so forth, as to create an almost insuperable pre- 

1 Toy, Judaism and Christianity, p. 222. 
See also C. G. Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, p. 524. 
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judice in our minds against this institution. But, when we look 
at the facts as they are, instead of viewing them through the glass 
of Pauline fancies, what do we discover? Apart from the faulty 
psychology and the questionable ethics of Paul’s utterances upon 
this subject, it cannot be too often urged that we must allow some 
weight to Jewish testimony upon a subject on which Jewish writ- 
ers, after all, were in the best position to judge. Had the Jews felt 
the law to be oppressive, themselves languishing under a yoke of 
bondage, — nay, suffering actual moral harm from the command- 
ments which they obeyed, — we might be sure that the feeling 
would have found expression in the literature of a people which 
was otherwise not slow to utter its complaints and dissatisfaction. 
Israel’s collective attitude toward the law, we repeat, is a safer 
guide than the denunciations even of a man of genius ; and this at- 
titude finds its typical expression in Ps. cxix., which breathes pure 
delight in the possession of this code, and regards this possession 
as the supreme privilege vouchsafed by Yahweh to his people. Or, 
if we invoke the evidence of deeds as superior to that of words, is 
it not altogether too absurd to suppose that a people living under 
the lash of a cruel and deceitful taskmaster would have waged 
heroic warfare against those whose sole demand was the renounce- 
ment by Israel of its cumbersome and troublous usages? Had 
the Jews of the Maccabzan age felt on the matter as, according to 
Paul’s representations, they ought to have felt, they would pre- 
sumably have been glad of an excuse for abandoning their ritual 
and ceremonies “on compulsion,” like a certain amusing char- 
acter of Mr. Gilbert’s; but as a matter of fact the Pauline tirades 
against the law are refuted beforehand by that immortal and suc- 
cessful struggle of the Jewish nation, waged entirely on behalf 
and in defense of the great apostle’s béte noire. 

But perhaps it may be said that the people’s appreciation was 
a misguided one, — that their zeal for the law was, in fact, one of 
those historical mistakes of which we previously had spoken. This 
is, in effect, one of the most common explanations put forward by 
theologians more or less anxious to vindicate Pauline Christian- 
ity. Who has not heard of the externalism, the casuistry, the 
national pride, the depressed spirituality, which the legal system 
was bound to call forth? Who has not read with profound pity 
of “the state of mind of the pious Jew of that period” which 
“must have been one of frequent anxiety lest he should omit 
something that was essential to righteousness” ? Who has not 
wondered at the spiritual blindness of a whole people putting 
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moral and ceremonial law upon the same level, and viewing the 
mass of innumerable enactments as an undisseverable whole, a 
self-existing entity, by offending against any least part of which 
the transgressor became “ guilty of all”? 

Well, if men’s lives and actions were governed by strict logic; 
if the language of religious hyperbole reflected accurately the real 
state of their minds ; if theory and practice were invariably iden- 
tical; if, above all, there was not such a factor — infinitely per- 
plexing to logicians and apriorists, but consoling on the whole to 
the observer of affairs — as human nature: all or most of these re- 
sults ought to have supervened, and the Jewish nation ought for 
centuries to have presented such a spectacle of degraded morality, 
stunted religious growth, “‘ power of spiritual discrimination and 
purity of spiritual life dimmed and dulled,” and “self-seeking 
devotion to a mechanical scheme of personal righteousness,” as to 
make one wonder by what miracle such disintegrating influences 
could have been withstood for so many generations. 

But our wonder is considerably diminished when we find that 
the scholar from whose work the foregoing description of the in- 
evitable evils of “nomism” is taken, admits that these were only 
the logical tendencies of the Jewish law, the injurious effects of 
which must not be supposed to have been universal in the nation; 
and that “there is no proof that the excessive insistence on cere- 
monial details existed in the masses of the people: it was prob- 
ably confined to the few,—the bigots who formed a separate 
party, and held themselves aloof from the masses.”! This is 
much what we should have expected, — a very general veneration 
for the law as such; a small, fanatical section interpreting the 
heightened expressions of devotional parlance au pied de la lettre, 
and really regarding each petty ceremonial ordinance as of equal 
importance with the Ten Commandments or the Golden Rule; 
but among the people, who had their livelihood to earn, there 
would prevail the usual amount of moderating common sense, 
enabling its possessors to distinguish readily enough between the 
relative importance of moral and ritual commandments, even 
while they echoed the correct and conventional sentiments about 
the equal sacro-sanctity of all the prescriptions of the law with 
the same unthinking readiness with which the average English 
Churchman repeats the clauses of the Athanasian Creed. As a 
plain matter of fact, Judaism is a singularly cheerful creed, and 


1 Toy, op. cit. p. 245. 
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its adherents can mostly aver that the law is their delight, not 
their terror.! 

As we have seen, then, it was not the nation as a whole that 
gave itself up to the pious pastime of indefinitely multiplying 
ceremonial enactments and trying who could observe the largest 
number of them. Life is much too short —at least for that 
great majority of ordinary folk who have to keep a roof over their 
heads — to be spent in such elaborate trifling: it was enough for 
them to lead fairly decent, respectable lives; to keep the com- 
mandments ; to walk themselves, and to bring up their families, in 
the fear of God. But there was a small class of bigots who took 
the minutie and argutie of “nomism” and its interpreters aw 
grand sérieux, and applied themselves with much earnestness and 
unintelligence to the carrying out of all the innumerable injunc- 
tions of the law, having honestly persuaded themselves that thus, 
and thus only, was salvation to be won. These people were the 
Pharisees ; and it is to be remarked that the diatribes of Jesus 
are never directed against the nation at large, but against this 
class only. One of their number was Paul, —a fact here men- 
tioned in parenthesis, but which will presently appear “ significant 
of much,” and accounting for more. 

Now let us note two circumstances. The bigots, through re- 
garding the law as an entity all parts of which were of the same 
degree of holiness, had lost all proper discrimination between 
moral and ceremonial commands and prohibitions. Through the 
same cause, they had by a kind of vicious logic reached the truly 
amazing conclusion that to keep all the laws but one, to offend, 
perhaps unintentionally, in one small detail, debarred the offender 
from salvation quite as effectually as the deliberate breach of the 
whole number. Furthermore, since the moral law was much more 
securely established than the ritual which received constant addi- 
tions at the hands of the rabbis; and since therefore the latter 
claimed the more attention, it being much more difficult to say 
what was precisely right or wrong in matters of ceremonial than 


’ Iam aware that in the preceding remarks I have to some extent been 
traversing ground gone over once before in the pages of this Review; the 
partial repetition, however, will perhaps be excused on the plea of the absolute 
necessity of rescuing from traditional misunderstanding a much maligned type 
of religion, and of placing in the clearest light the law as it was, and influenced 
those who lived under it, rather than as it appears to those who view it through 
Pauline spectacles. And moreover, as the dominant view has gained its hold 
and currency by force of reiteration, so it may not be inexpedient or unfair to 
underline, as it were, the opposite and, as we believe, correcter presentation, 
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in questions of conduct; it followed that proportionately less care 
would be bestowed upon ethical requirements, while questions of 
externals assumed a disproportionate and preposterously magnified 
importance in the eyes of the zealots. This is only a more eir- 
cumstantial way of describing and explaining the state of mind to 
which Jesus refers in the words, — remarkable for their explicit 
admission of the relative validity of even the ceremonial law, a 
point often overlooked, —“ Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, 
and have left undone the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
and mercy, and faith: but these ye ought to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone.” 

It is at this point that we may turn our attention to Paul, being 
now in a position to judge certain of his antecedents. As we have 
already seen, he belonged to that small section of the Jewish nation 
which really “‘ worried” over the law, — the minority which had 
reason to feel it as a burden, none the less so because the burden 
was of their own creation. But, whereas the average Pharisee 
gloried in his bearing that load, and felt that, though the populace 
was irreligious and accursed by reason of not knowing the law, he 
himself was well-pleasing in the sight of God and ensuring his own 
salvation by the diligent performance of his religious duties, for 
Paul the time came when, with his intenser temperament, he could 
reach no such comforting conclusion. He surveyed the bewilder- 
ing accumulation of rites, prescriptions, prohibitions, ordained 
ceremonies, and injunctions, and with a shudder drew the terrify- 
ing inference — which his fellow-bigots might have drawn, but, 
with the happy and instinctive inconsistency which is most men’s 
birthright, did not — that no one could keep every one of these. 
Let us put the argument, as it presented itself to him, in tabular 
form, for the sake of clearness : — 

I. — All the enactments of the law are equally holy and bind- 
ing; and the breach of the least of them is as momentous as the 
breach of all. 

II.— But these enactments are practically innumerable, and 
no one can fulfill the whole number. 

III. — Therefore, so far as legal righteousness goes, it is simply 
unattainable by man. 

Here, then, we have before our eyes the genesis of the whole 
doctrine that by the works of the law no flesh can be justified, i. e. 
declared righteous in the sight of God. We see from what per- 
fectly untenable premises this conclusion is drawn, and we may 
add that all the fine-spun exegesis which attempts to explain 
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Paul’s antipathy to the law on highly spiritual grounds, alleging 
the “externality ” of works, and so on, seems to us so much shirk- 
ing of the real explanation. That antipathy was rooted — if for 
once it may be permitted to speak candidly on a subject which 
calls for candor, but is usually treated with timidity — in a hope- 
less mental and moral confusion, — Paul’s inability to discrimi- 
nate between ethical and ceremonial “works.” It is not because 
purity and honesty and truthfulness, e. g., are not desirable quali- 
ties, that, according to Paul, righteousness of conduct, or “ works,” 
cannot save a man, but because no one can hope not to transgress 
by sheer inadvertency one of the hundreds of minutest ritual regu- 
lations contained in the law; and hence no one can ex hypothesi 
hope to be found righteous by the Most High. 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Paul had stopped short 
at this point, and rested content with a negative and most discour- 
aging result: no man likes to give up the chances of his own sal- 
vation, to say the least ; and justification by works having, as he 
thought, been proved unattainable, a new way must be sought. 
But it is easy to picture the tempestuous feelings which must have 
agitated Paul’s mind during the period intervening between the 
loss of his earlier convictions and the discovery of his later 
theories. It is human nature we are dealing with, and of human 
nature Paul had his ample share. He could not but resent the 
error in which he had lived for so long a time, more especially 
so long as he had no clear idea in what direction to search for 
a new method of salvation. Legal righteousness could not be 
achieved, so much was clear now; and yet this seemed the only 
hope offered to the race, a hope that was in reality a diabolical 
mockery. Must it not follow that the law was an evil thing, 
given only in order to delude wretched man into an assurance 
which was doomed from the outset to disappointment? Had it 
not so deluded himself? Having found his idol to rest on feet of 
clay, he turns round with savage indignation to strike and over- 
turn it. The law now becomes the strength of sin, the occasion 
whereby trespass might abound; that is to say, the law had de- 
elared acts and omissions to be sinful which were naturally indif- 
ferent, —the more numerous its regulations, the greater the like- 
lihood of their being broken, and hence the lesser the probabilities 
of salvation. Paul’s Pharisaism blinds him to distinctions be- 
tween different classes of legal ordinances which were quite obvi- 
ous to the unclouded vision and the unsophisticated spirit of 
Jesus. He is actually carried in his reaction to such lengths of 
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unreason as to assert by implication that, had no law been given, 
no kind of action would have been of the nature of sin (Rom. iii. 
2Q; vii. 9). For psychological unsoundness and thoroughgoing 
externalism, such reasoning is not easily to be matched. Yet it 
is this kind of mental process to which we owe the doctrine that 
righteous deeds do not profit to salvation; on these initial mis- 
understandings, arising out of Paul’s pharisaical training, the 
great Protestant doctrine of the uselessness for salvation of good 
works, unless accompanied by a correct theology, is built. Verily, 
Pharisaism, in the person of Paul, has had its revenge on Jesus! 
Let us, however, return to the evolution of the Pauline theory, 
as it shaped itself after the rejection of the law had become an 
accomplished fact. Man’s business was the making sure of his 
salvation ; towards the reaching of that aim, however, the institu- 
tion of the law would not only not help him, it would rather in- 
evitably preclude him therefrom. In the eyes of the Giver of 
that institution, then, no one could be in strictness accounted 
“just.” Was it not, however, possible that He might exercise 
His kingly and irresponsible prerogative, and “ justify,” i. e. de- 
clare guiltless and free from the consequences of legal transgres- 
sion, those who had fulfilled certain other conditions? It is true 
that Ex. xxiii. 7 explicitly affirmed, “I will not justify the 
wicked.” Paul, however, was in desperate straits for a practicable 
scheme of salvation, and, mighty as he was in the Scriptures, de- 
clined to pay heed to unequivocal expressions like this one, which 
would have cut the ground from under his feet. It was in the 
state of mental confusion and moral anguish which we have de- 
scribed that he originated what may without disrespect be called 
the fearful and wonderful theory of justification which is summed 
up in the words, “ To him that worketh not, but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteous- 
ness,” — or more briefly still, in what Beyschlag calls Paul’s watch- 
word, dixaotoba rice xwpis Epywv vopov. 
The scriptural authority on which Paul falls back in order to 
prove that salvation may be obtained apart from personal right- 
eousness, is of course the deutero-Isaian doctrine of the suffering 
servant of Yahweh to which reference was made above. As we 
then pointed out, the conception of vicarious human suffering was 
one peculiar to that writer, and obtained no hold upon Judaism. 
This fact deserves to be emphasized, in view of the opinion cur- 
rently advanced that Paul derived his sacrificial notions from his 
Jewish environment. To be precise, Judaism sanctioned animal 
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sacrifices to which a vicarious significance might or might not be 
given; but between these and a human sacrifice there is a wide 
and unbridgeable gulf fixed, and the habitual inaccuracy which 
fails to recognize this important distinction is much to be re- 
gretted. Moreover, since we are on this subject, we may as well 
observe that synagogal services, where prayers were offered with- 
out sacrifices had by this time become a common feature of Jew- 
ish life, and that such services were held even in Jerusalem (Acts 
vi. 9). Thus the statement that “ to the Palestinian Jews, it was 
impossible to think of worship without associating it with the pro- 
pitiation of God by offering Him the life of something,” ! made 
with a view to saddle Judaism with the origin of the “ transac- 
tional” view of the Atonement, proceeds from a very patent dis- 
regard of facts. The statement receives additional refutation 
when one reflects that “the Palestinian Jews” would probably be 
sufficiently familiar with such authoritative passages as ‘ Sacrifice 
and offering thou hast no delight in,— burnt offering and sin 
offering hast thou not required” (Ps. xl. 6); “I hate, I despise 
your feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies ; 
yea, though ye offer me your burnt offerings and meat offerings, 
I will not accept them: neither will I regard the peace offerings 
of your fat beasts” (Amos v. 21, 22). “To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me, saith Yahweh: I am full of 
the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I de- 
light not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats” 
(Isa. i. 11), not to quote Ps. 1. 13,14; Jer. vii. 22; Mice. vi. 6, T. 
What strange mental law or habit is it that impels theologians, 
whenever two views, a higher and a lower, are expressed in the 
Old Testament, to assume, as a matter of course, that the Jews 
would give their preference to the latter? ' 

We have ventured upon this short digression in order to dis- 
pose of the convenient assumption — which will be increasingly 
made, the more men recoil from the crudenesses of the Pauline 
sacrificial theology — that the latter was the natural and charac- 
teristically ill-favored offspring of Judaism. We repeat that 
Judaism in its typical expressions gives its sanction only to ani- 
mal sacrifices and human intercession (which latter Professor Toy, 
not very successfully, as we think, seeks to connect with the idea 
of vicarious atonement) ; the responsibility for the theory of sub- 
stitutionary hwman suffering rests upon deutero-Isaiah and Paul.” 

1 J. M. Wilson, Gospel of the Atonement, p. 54. 

* This theory may, of course, have existed in contemporary Pharisaical spec- 
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The theory may be true for all that: let us briefly examine it, 
then, on its own merits. 


Il. 


It is greatly to be deplored that we possess so few data which 
would enable us to trace the growth of Paul’s conception of Jesus. 
An exacter knowledge of the origin and development of the 
Pauline doctrine regarding the person of Christ would elucidate 
one of the most difficult problems in the whole range of those 
connected with Christian origins; but, as a matter of fact, we are 
almost without guidance upon this most important point, and 
even without a clue which would justify any definite hypothesis. 
So provokingly meagre, indeed, is our information, that we are 
compelled to fall back upon the argument e silentio, which would 
lead us to assume that Paul had never had any actual, personal 
knowledge of Jesus. The passage in 2 Cor. v. 16, “ Even though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so no 
more,” may be adduced against this view; but it is altogether 
unlikely that, had Paul really ever beheld Jesus alive, he would 
in the whole course of his letters have limited himself to this pass- 
ing allusion to so important a fact; and moreover he appears in 
these words to be identifying himself with the recipients of his 
letter, who certainly had not seen Jesus, any more than they had 
“all died” (verse 14). But more important than the question 
whether Paul ever set eyes on Christ is the circumstance that he 
appears to have but the slightest acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of his life, or the leading features of his teaching. One 
would imagine that he must have learned something of both in 
his intercourse with the apostles; unless, indeed, he evinced no 
interest in them, and the apostles, recognizing at the outset, from 
the whole tenor of his references to Jesus, that he was practically 
speaking a different language from theirs, soon gave up the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to enlist his attention in matters for which he 
seemed to possess neither ear nor understanding. There was 
only one set of incidents in Christ’s career which loomed large in 
Paul’s mind, — his crucifixion, death, and reported resurrection. 

Paul, as he himself expresses it, preached “ Christ, and him 
erucified ;” the earthly life of Jesus he viewed as of altogether 
secondary significance. Christ had been, according to his theory, 
—jin whatever way this idea had first taken rise, — “the celes- 


ulations ; but not all Palestinian and other Jews of the period were Phari- 
_ sees, though Paul undoubtedly was a member of that sect. 
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tial man and head of the human race before his appearance on 
earth,” who came in human flesh “ for our sakes,” — not in order 
to preach the Sermon on the Mount, or to proclaim a code of con- 
duct, but “simply in order to die for us the death of the curse 
of the law” (Pfleiderer). Christ’s own attitude towards the law, 
his emphatic disclaimers of anti-legal tendencies, were probably 
unknown, or, if known, mattered little to Paul; but, indeed, all 
the circumstances of Jesus’ ministry would appear to have struck 
Paul only as a lengthy and in itself irrelevant introduction to the 
one significant catastrophe, — his death on thecross. To say that 
to Jesus it never occurred, so far as the records tell us, to conceive 
of the law as a curse, however much he deprecated an unintelli- 
gent subservience to its letter; that the thought that it was his 
mission to “ buy off” (ééayopdfew, Gal. iii. 13; iv. 5) the race, by 
means of his crucifixion, from obedience to its provisions, was one 
foreign to him, —is to state the obvious: that discovery was left to 
a member of the sect whose crooked methods of thought were 
wont to call forth his passionate dislike (Mk. vii. 9-13; Mt. xxii. 
16-22). In other words, it needed a mind like Paul’s to elabo- 
rate the thoroughly legalistic method of abrogating the law which 
forms the central feature of his theology. The “ justification” of 
the ungodly by the sufferings of a guiltless victim, whose merits 
were thought to be, in ledger-like fashion, transferred to the ac- 
count of an otherwise insolvent humanity, — this was what consti- 
tuted “ his gospel: ” what the other apostles taught — what they 
had learnt from the lips of Jesus — was merely “ another gospel.” 
Indeed, we may almost credit him with a positive antipathy to the 
gospel of the Christ according to the flesh, which, as Pfleiderer not 
obscurely hints,! was what he meant by “the letter that killeth.” 
The Christ of Paul’s imagination has for his sole raison d’étre to 
be crucified, and thereby to abolish the law. 

Our excuse for apparently laboring what is perhaps sufficiently 
evident must be this, —it cannot be too much emphasized that, as 
Paulinism is not the legitimate offspring of Judaism, so it is not 
the legitimate continuation of Christ’s teaching, but an altogether 
different thing foisted upon original Christianity. 

To return, however, to the examination of the Pauline doctrine 
of the atonement on its own merits, on which we are engaged: 
How far towards forming an estimate have the preceding consid- 
erations led us up? We have seen that the cause and origin of 
Paul’s whole theology must be sought in his conception of the 

1 Hibbert Lect., p. 134. 
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law ; and that conception, again, we saw to be partly the product 
of, partly a reaction against, his Pharisaism. Regarding the ful- 
fillment of the law, on the one hand, as the sole known condition 
of salvation, on the other hand, as an impossible condition, Paul 
had every reason to desire that the condition might be abrogated, 
or another substituted for it; and at length, the wish being father 
to the doctrine, he succeeded in persuading himself that the abro- 
gation had been enacted in the sanguinary death of Christ; the 
new condition of salvation — of that overcoming of sin whereby 
the union or at-one-ment between the divine and the human is 
effected — being faith in the efficacy of the propitiatory sacrifice, 
and not, as heretofore, the performance of “ works.” 

Now, a doctrine — any doctrine — may be legitimately tested 
in a variety of ways, its validity tried in the light of its historical 
antecedents and psychological genesis, the argumentative appa- 
ratus by which it has been established, its practical effects on the 
lives of those believing it, and the pronouncement upon it of the 
ethical and religious consciousness. These tests vary in conclu- 
siveness, but all of them — the historico-psychological, the logical, 
the practical, and the ethico-religious — will, if rightly applied, 
yield valuable results. In the present instance we have already 
made use of the first of these tests, and by its aid reached certain 
conclusions ; let us see whether these are reinforced or discounted 
by the application of the second, — whether, that is to say, the 
methods of argument Paul uses commend themselves by their 
soundness and cogency. 

Choosing the example which rises most readily to the mind in 
connection with what has gone before, how does the apostle en- 
deavor to prove the abrogation of the law? Nothing can be more 
instructive or typical, as showing the working of his mind, than 
the following “ proof” — nothing also, if we may anticipate, is 
more calculated to rouse astonishment, than the ready and unques- 
tioning acceptance accorded to it by the generality of theologians: 
A woman, he argues, is under the authority of her husband dur- 
ing his lifetime, but with his death his authority over her ceases, 
and his former partner, if so minded, may remarry. In a similar 
way, Paul goes on to reason, mankind was originally under the 
authority of the law ; but Christ, by his sacrifice, made men dead 
to the law, — or, rather, the law dead to them ; after his resurrec- 
tion, he claims the allegiance of mankind, vice the law, deceased. 
Were this put forward as an illustration, one might think it 
strained and fanciful, while overlooking its confusion of thought ; 
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but when it is put forward as a proof, all that is needed is to 
point out that it presents a colossal instance of petitio principii, 
assuming that death of the law which is the very point to be 
demonstrated. 

Or let us turn to another locus classicus, the concluding part 
of the fourth chapter of the epistle to the Galatians, where Paul 
tries to demonstrate the freedom of the Christian under the gos- 
pel, as against the bondage of the Jew under the law. Not only 
is the allegorizing method which he employs — his use of Ishmael, 
the son of the handmaid, as “ typical” of the Mosaic covenant; 
of Isaac, the son of the freewoman, as “ typical” of the Chris- 
tian dispensation ; and of Hagar as answering to Mount Sinai — 
one which has no place in serious reasoning: he does not even 
rightly apply his faulty principle. Isaac is just as much earnally 
begotten as Ishmael, and moreover Isaac was the progenitor of 
the Jewish race, while the descendants of Ishmael were Gentiles. 
But, indeed, the whole passage represents the unbridled license of 
rabbinical exegesis. There is something infinitely melancholy, 
not so much about arguments like these —for they were in keep- 
ing with the mental habits of the time, and the sect to which Paul 
belonged — as in their being gravely paraded and held up as in- 
spired wisdom, when they are the merest fallacies and sophisms 
of a mind unfitted, by constitution and training, for the opera- 
tions of ordinary logic. 

The same mixture of rigid literalism and fantastic interpreta- 
tion characterizes the whole of Rom. iv., in which Paul attempts 
to show from the law (a) the invalidity of its own title, and the 
alleged divine method of imputing righteousness to those who did 
not “ work,” but had “faith;” and (0) the spiritual filiation or 
descent of the Gentiles from Abraham. His antithésis between 
the “ Promise ” and the “‘ Law” (to the depreciation of the latter) 
is as gratuitous as the implicit identification of the former with 
the gospel, while no suspicion seems to have crossed the apostle’s 
mind that the “faith” which was reckoned for righteousness 
to Abraham was that which he had exhibited in performing a 
“work,” tendering unflinching obedience to a supposed command 
of Yahweh, — in exactly the same spirit of unquestioning submis- 
sion in which any strictest Jew observed the entire Torah. 

This brings us face to face with the whole question of the pre- 
sumed opposition between Works and Faith, an opposition which 
has its roots nowhere but in Paul’s individual fancy, but which he 
has imposed upon Christian theology as though it were a most in- 
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disputable fact. The fallacy underlying this opposition is well 
brought out by Mr. Baring-Gould in his singularly frank and 
searching “ Study of St. Paul,” ! a work which, despite the author’s 
indubitable orthodoxy, is as free from the current Paulolatry as 
it is from the dullness of the average text-book. “It is a state- 
ment,” says Mr. Baring-Gould, “of antithesis where no logical 
antithesis exists, for it is an opposition propounded between a 
motive for conduct and conduct itself.” The Jewish belief in 
works as conferring righteousness upon the doer, and bringing 
him into communion with God, sprang precisely from faith, and 
nothing but faith,—a conviction that the commands of the law 
expressed the will of God. “ The faith of the Jew showed itself 
in obedience. That obedience was rooted and grounded in faith, 
and in nothing else.” And that same obedience to a law, the will 
of God, was of necessity required from the Christian, unless his 
faith was to be “dead, as the body apart from the soul is dead.” 
But instead of recognizing the complete analogy between the Jew- 
ish and the Christian position, instead of stating it thus, — 


“ The Christian believes, The Jew believes, 
Therefore he obeys, Therefore he obeys,” — 


Paul established an opposition between the first term on one side 
and the second term on the other, and left out of sight that in 
the first it is a cause, and in the second an effect.2, Was ita 
wonder that the consequence was drawn — whether Paul intended 
it to be drawn or not— by the Greek and Grecized converts, 
who had some nodding acquaintance with the laws of reasoning, 
that whereas the Jew was “ cursed” with living in “ bondage ” to 
an exacting “ law,” the Christian enjoyed the “ glorious liberty of 
the gospel,” and was free to indulge in every form of lawlessness ? 

To this theme we shall return in a moment; but in the mean 
time, what are we to say of the soundness of a doctrinal position 
that was reached — or in any case had to be supported — by argu- 
mentative methods so incredibly crooked, by analogies so palpably 
forced, by interpretations so wildly arbitrary, as those of which 
we have given some instances above, without attempting to 
exhaust the number?* The answer to the question cannot be in 
doubt ; and while the acceptance which Paul’s leading doctrines 

1A Study of St. Paul; his Character and Opinions, by S. Baring-Gould, 
M. A. London, 1897. 

2 Baring-Gould, op. cit., p. 335. 


* For further instances, see an article by the present writer in the NEw 
Wor p, December, 1898, pp. 742, 743. _ 
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met among the Gentiles must be ascribed to a variety of causes, 
—the apostle’s perfervid enthusiasm and masterful personality ; 
his hearers’ comparative ignorance of the law, which he alter- 
nately denounced and drew upon for proofs; the freedom from 
restraints, which he seemed to hold out, — it is not surprising that 
the Jews, who knew their law and were not likely to accept Paul’s 
or anybody’s caricature of it for a true likeness, did not then feel, 
and have never since felt, attracted to Paulinism. That which 
Paul loftily referred to as “another gospel” — viz., the teaching 
of Jesus —they might in time have been won to, and have spread 
it effectually among the nations; but from the doubtful mélange, 
which he confidently presented as “ my gospel,” they turned with 
undisguised and not unjustified suspicion. 

Nor had they and the world long to wait for a test, the third in 
order among those we enumerated a page or two back, as to the 
practical effects of the “ lawless gospel.” Paul’s theory had been 
that the Christian, by faith in the Saviour, died not only to the 
law, but also to sin (Rom. vi. 2), became “a new creature” 
(2 Cor. v. 17), one over whom the impulses of sense had no more 
sway. Concurrently with this, he held that by baptism the be- 
liever passed from death to life, from the law — which was merely 
the occasion of trespass — to a state of liberty whose chief char- 
acteristic was the absence of those temptations to which the law 
alone had given rise and power. It is possible that Paul mistook 
his own spotless purity and insensibility to sensual promptings — 
the results partly of his bringing up under a high ethical code, 
partly of frail health —for the necessary effect of faith on the 
believer, an effect which was bound to declare itself in his con- 
verts. Unfortunately for his theory, circumstances soon super- 
vened which declared its utter untenableness. The shock, admin- 
istered to Paul, when he learned of the dreadful immoralities 
practised in his cherished church at Corinth, must have been a 
terrible one: thenceforth it ought to have been clear to him, as 
probably it was to unimpassioned on-lookers, that faith conferred 
no immunity from vices of the grossest description ; nay, more, 
that the fatal doctrine of the abrogation of the moral law was 
bound to lead to the most sinister consequences, and would actu- 
ally be taken as an encouragement to every kind of license. In 
vain the apostle “ writhed and twisted” to escape the difficulty 
he had himself created; in vain did he reason that faith, eman- 
cipation from the law, not only produced, but was, a state of 


emancipation from sin, and that they in whose members sin still 
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bore dominion had not real faith: who was to gainsay the fervid 
self-assurance of any one who chose to protest his faith, together 
with his conviction that he was superior to the restrictions of the 
law? Had not Paul himself plainly hinted that sin is not im- 
puted where there is no law (Rom. v. 18), and that he himself 
“had not known sin, except through the law” (Rom. vii. 7)? 
He might lay down, as indeed he did, the most explicit ethical 
injunctions, commending a godly, righteous and sober life; but 
what more natural than that his hearers preferred the part of his 
teaching which deprecated righteousness by works, and described 
the law as the strength of sin? 

The Corinthian scandals were only the fitting prelude to a series 
of phenomena which, through the whole history of Christianity, 
never failed to manifest themselves where the Pauline doctrine 
obtained a serious hold. “A hideous shadow of antinomianism 
has dogged it throughout all time. It was manifest in the im- 
moral sects of the apostolic period; . . . it lingered on through 
the Middle Ages; it burst into febrile heat at the Reformation 
among the Anabaptists of Miinster, and the Adamites and other 
obscene sects, and all these appealed to the argument of Paul 
and away from his injunctions.”1 In the canon itself we are 
told of some who wrested the teachings of Paul “ to their own de- 
struction” (2 Pet. iii. 16), of some who turned “the grace of 
God into lasciviousness” (Jude 4), of a prophetess who taught 
believers “ to commit fornication and eat things sacrificed unto 
idols’ (Rev. ii. 20). Must we not read these passages in the 
light of Paul’s own sorrowful admission (1 Cor. v. 1) that there 
reigned in that church such immorality as was not even among 
the Gentiles, and can we fail to recognize the bearing of words 
such as in 1 John iii. 7, — not to quote the plainer language of 
James, —“ Let no man lead you astray: he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous”? The charges of shameless debauchery con- 
stantly made against the early church — and occasionally admitted 
by writers like pseudo-Clement, Tertullian, and Irenzeus — all 
point equally to the widespread mischief wrought by the doctrine 
of justification by faith ; and well might the writer whom we have 
been quoting observe: “The church trembled on the verge of 
becoming an immoral sect. Jt was high time that the gospels 
should appear, and show that Christ had given his sanction to the 
moral law, — nay, had extended its application.” ? 

1 Baring-Gould, op. cit. 
2 The italics are ours. 
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The preceding remarks supply already, in part at least, the 
answer which we shall find ourselves compelled to give when con- 
sidering the question what the ethical and religious consciousness 
has to say to Paul’s theory of the Atonement. A theory whose 
origin must be traced to a total misunderstanding of the nature 
and requirements of the law; a theory which had to be defended 
by such arguments as those we have been briefly examining; a 
theory which in its practical application failed so utterly, — might 
hardly seem to call for anything but summary dismissal as having 
been tried and found wanting. We might say that its pretensions 
are untrue to history, and utterly at variance with the intuitions 
of the soul, which knows that its responsibility is inalienable and 
cannot be shifted on to other shoulders; that, for the attainment 
of any happiness or salvation, right conduct is the indispensable 
condition ; that the bearing by another soul of such punishment 
as itself has deserved were not even desirable, while the infliction 
of undeserved punishment by God is the monstrous figment of a 
diseased imagination, and revolting to an unperverted mind. 

Against all this it will be urged, with a good deal of plausibility, 
that a theory which has so unmistakably succeeded in winning the 
adherence of vast numbers of men must contain some element of 
truth. It is not so long ago since Mr. Balfour was hailed with 
delight in certain religious and theological circles for propound- 
ing the view that any dogma which answered a need of the human 
consciousness was pro tanto true; and the same will doubtless be 
said of the one we have been discussing. Perhaps, however, a 
humble illustration, offered solely because of its seeming aptness 
and with no intention of disrespect, will help us to a juster per- 
ception of what it is to which the wide acceptance of the Pauline 
scheme of salvation bears evidence. The enormous sale of any 
particular “ patent medicine” is not at all without significance ; 
it proves something beyond gainsaying: only that something is, 
not the remedial qualities of the preparation, which may be, and 
in many instances is, absolutely devoid of any such qualities, but 
the fact that there are very many people who suffer, or fancy 
they suffer, from the ailment it professes to cure. Incidentally it 
also proves that the preparation has been well advertised; but 
principally its vogue bears witness to a need on the part of 
the public, not to the health-giving properties of this particular 
specific. 

The parallel is obvious: that a doctrine which does violence to 
the intellect and the heart alike should meet with so much popular 
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favor, shows conclusively the soul’s consciousness of a real or pre- 
sumed need, not the “ wholesomeness ” of the doctrine concerned. 
Of the reality of the need there can be no question in the present 
instance ; it is the deep longing for that union with God which at 
the outset we characterized as constituting the problem of all reli- 
gion. We saw, too, that the sense of oneness with the divine, 
which is the consummation of all right endeavor, is painfully 
dimmed and interrupted by the fact of sin; and it is not wonder- 
ful that a theory whose author, with no lack of self-confidence, 
affirmed that he had the remedy for the disease, has achieved an 
immense success. That the theory suffers from obvious intellec- 
tual and moral defects, is no matter: men with the fear of death 
before their eyes will put their faith in the most flagrantly irra- 
tional “cures” and nostrums; desperate patients will swallow 
the most noisome compounds, the most repulsive and offending 
draughts. 

But we must carry our illustration, though hesitatingly, a step 
farther. No device of the enterprising proprietor of a new cura- 
tive process or application is more familiar or more effective than. 
the manner in which he stimulates the public’s need by highly 
colored descriptions of the terrible nature of the infirmity he offers 
to heal, — of the ravages wrought by the fell enemy he is able to 
vanquish. We have not the least intention to insinuate that Paul 
consciously magnified or exaggerated the melancholy plight of 
humanity ; but unconsciously he did so, beyond a doubt, by con- 
ceiving and representing the natural relation between man and 
God as one of absolute hostility (Rom. v. 10), involving the de- 
struction of the race, unless it were overcome by the atonement as 
expounded by him. The conglomerate of texts— given as one 
coherent quotation, but in reality gathered from here, there and 
everywhere — by which he attempts to prove the total deprav- 
ity of the human race (Rom. iii. 10-18) is, properly speaking, 
merely an amazing example of his riotous literalism. It having 
been accepted as scriptural proof by a public as uncritical as him- 
self, it is not surprising that large numbers should straightway 
have fancied themselves in a most dangerous condition, by nature 
the object of God’s enmity: one would think Jesus had never 
lived and taught! One need not wonder that, the proper state of 
morbid apprehensiveness having been induced, they evinced the 
utmost readiness to avail themselves of whatever means of escape 
from an angry God might be offered to them, too panic-stricken 
to examine those means in anything like a judicial temper. It is 
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no merit of Paul’s, but entirely due to the corrective, counterbal- 
ancing influence of the gospels, that the gnostic doctrine of a ma- 
lignant Creator and Lawgiver did not become the universal one 
of Christendom, but remained a heretical tenet. What we con- 
tend is, that the foregoing remarks form a correct diagnosis of the 
causes which are responsible for the success of the Pauline scheme 
of atonement ; but to an awakened moral and religious conscious- 
ness which has shaken off the nightmarish obsession of a Deity 
whose irrational rage is to be appeased only by an oblation of 
blood, — to such a consciousness a doctrine which “shifts the 
drama of salvation from the heart of man to a region in which 
our effort is unavailing and our responsibility is nil,” can have 
nothing to say. 


III 


But if Paul cannot be said to have either rightly apprehended 
the real nature of man’s deepest need, or to have suggested a 
scheme approximately answering it; if that scheme of his must 
be pronounced as fantastic in itself, resting on untenable assump- 
tions, defended by fanciful interpretations, and leading ultimately, 
if logically carried out, to the most undesirable results in the field 
of conduct, — yet the need itself, of which the central doctrine of 
Paul is the bizarre and unsatisfactory product, is real enough, and 
claims to be satisfied. The wrong explanation of a phenomenon 
does not prove either that a right one may not be forthcoming, or 
that there is no phenomenon to be explained. Man does, and by 
his constitution must, long for an atonement, in the proper sense 
of that term ; he cannot find rest or satisfaction till he feel at-one 
with his Maker: inguietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in 
Te, Domine. And the inquietude in matters religious, which the 
present age is witnessing, must be, in part at least, accounted for 
by the discovery, made by growing numbers of thoughtful men, of 
the failure of Paulinism to meet the demand of the human spirit 
for an atonement that shall satisfy heart and mind alike. This 
tendency of modern thought away from Paul, and a corresponding 
tendency in another direction among those who cannot rest on the 
hard and sterile soil of negation, and who would fain reach some 
more fruitful ground, are admirably brought out in a very striking 
recent book by Archdeacon Wilson, to which we have already made 
a passing allusion, but only to express dissent from the manner 
in which the author, following an all too common precedent, dis- 
parages Judaism by identifying it with Pharisaism. 
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Mr. Wilson’s book, “ The Gospel of the Atonement,” appears 
to us of a significance that is in inverse ratio to its bulk; and we 
shall feel justified in casting the concluding section of the present 
paper in the shape of an examination of these most suggestive lec- 
tures, delivered during 1898-99 in the University of Cambridge. 
But, first of all, let a few quotations make it clear how completely 
this writer, with his scientific training and broad sympathies, has 
broken away from the conceptions which we have identified with, 
or consider the inevitable developments from, Paulinism. “ It 
is . . . a shock to have it suggested that a reconciliation with 
God is necessary. It attributes to God something less than per- 
fect fatherly love. The readiness of the father to receive back the 
prodigal son, in Christ’s own parable of the relation of God to 
sinful man, appeals to us as far truer. There was no ransom, no 
payment, no mediator there. The erring child comes straight to 
his father’s arms. The relationship is that of father and son” 
(p. 74). “ All ways of representing the suffering of the inno- 
cent as accepted in lieu of the punishment of the guilty — and 
there are many such ways — fail to satisfy us. There is some- 
thing wrong inthem. And all involve fresh difficulties ” (p. 75). 
* Any teaching which implies a commercial transfer of penalty 
or merit — any doctrine which is characteristically transactional 
rather than characteristically ethical—has become unsatisfying 
and even impossible ” (p. 95). One more extract. “ There is a 
further immovable obstacle. If suffering for sin comes from God, 
it is a good thing, not a bad thing. . . . We do not desire to be 
saved from what He may think best, least of all saved by the 
agonies of an innocent being. Or, if this world be half the devil’s 
world, and God has contrived an amazing and Miltonic plan for 
seeming to pay the devil his price and outwitting him, let us say 
so, and believe it who can. I cannot. But if this world is the 
manifestation and the theatre of a God whom we call Father, then 
we do not want a substitute to bear our discipline for us ; we want 
a power to enable us, and a teacher to show us, how to live and 
suffer and die, and through it all be close to God” (p. 76). 

Such utterances, which might easily be multiplied from the 
book, constitute what to most readers will appear as complete an 
abandonment of the Pauline position as could be imagined. We 
should not, however, be dealing fairly with the author if we did 
not at once make it understood that be himself does not at all take 
this view of his own conclusions. He would not only shield Paul 
from responsibility for the “ transactional,” sacrificial or expiatory 
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conceptions of the atonement so far as possible; he actually makes 
a not very convincing attempt in the earlier part of his book to 
connect him with that other conception with which we shall be 
dealing presently. In seeking to exculpate Paul, he would have 
us believe that the apostle, when he uses such terms as “ propitia- 
tion,” “blood,” “ ransom,” “ sacrifice,” wishes them to be re- 
garded as mere forms of speech and metaphors. Such a view 
will hardly commend itself to those who have noted the intensely 
literal habit of mind which is characteristic of Paul, and which, 
indeed, was favored by the great “nomoclast’s” deep-seated 
“nomism.” Mr. Wilson is here merely, in all good faith, prac- 
tising the ancient art, well-known in Plato’s time, of treating as 
allegorical and metaphorical such elements of the popular theology 
as have begun to shock the intelligence and morality of a more 
enlightened age. 

Highly ingenious, if hardly more convincing, is his further en- 
deavor to fix the responsibility for the views which he denounces 
upon what he calls the Latin type of theology, whose fundamental 
and dominant thought is the Divine Transcendence, “the thought 
of God as the Sovereign, Ruler and Judge, remote from earth in 
some sphere of light unapproachable ; and of nature and man as 
something alien to God, or alienated from Him, the mere subject 
of His laws. Latin theology is the description of a scheme for 
bridging over this vast interval.” To this it is enough to reply 
that, however true it may be that Latin theology identified itself 
most readily with this way of looking at the relation between God 
and man, the germ destined to find such congenial soil in the 
Roman mind, the fons et origo mali, the true beginnings of the 
forensic theory of the atonement, must be traced to Paul’s epistles. 
It is there that the natural hostility between God and man is 
insisted upon, — there that we find for the first time set forth such 
a scheme for bridging over this vast interval. 

But it may be readily conceded that, apart from considerations 
of historical accuracy,— and we admit a desire to see the praise 
and blame in these matters rightly apportioned, — this is a minor 
issue. So long as Mr. Wilson surrenders a set of doctrines which 
he frankly terms “ Christian mythology,” it is of lesser import 
who, in his opinion, originated the conceptions we agree with him 
in rejecting. Of far greater interest is the question, What would 
Mr. Wilson substitute for the discredited propitiatory scheme? 
What is his positive contribution to the problem of the atone- 
ment? We have no hesitation in characterizing that contribution 
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as at once original, and not unlikely to modify religious thought 
in the near future to a very considerable extent. 

Let us try to safeguard ourselves against being misunderstood 
by insisting once more that the instinct underlying all religious 
thought and emotion is the desire for communion with God: 
when men long for “salvation,” they long for “ wholeness,” for 
“integration ;” when they feel the need of an atonement, what 
they crave is, to be made at-one with the Eternal. They are, 
indeed, in a dim and intermittent manner, conscious of a unity 
subsisting between the human and the divine: their want is, to 
have that made explicit and assured of which they are only fitfully 
and gropingly aware. 

It is when we have made this point of view our own that we 
shall be best able to appreciate Mr. Wilson’s line of argument, the 
conclusions of which we will anticipate, for the reader’s benefit, 
by quoting two brief statements in which they are summed up: 
“ The divine life of Christ is itself the union of man with God.” 
“ The Incarnation is itself the Atonement.” Put in this aphoris- 
tic form, both these statements may at first startle rather than 
carry conviction ; the former especially ought to be expanded into 
“ The life of Christ is itself the revelation of the union of man 
with God.” Nevertheless the reasoning by which Mr. Wilson 
leads up to his conclusions seems to us singularly lucid and cogent, 
while their adoption as a basis for religious reconstruction may 
have far-reaching consequences. 

The doctrine of the indestructible union between God and man 
finds its expression in the New Testament chiefly in the sublime 
thought of the Logos, of the indwelling of the Divine Spirit in 
His creatures ; and it is this typically Johannine thought which 
— possibly because it requires for its apprehension some spiritual 
endowment — has never taken the same hold upon the popular 
mind as the “fatally intelligible” forensic theory of the Atone- 
ment, — so much so that it has practically been lost sight of. It 
is this thought which makes those who grasp it sharers of the 
Divine life, conscious participators of Eternity and Infinity, truly 
at one with the Universal Spirit, at rest in the consciousness of 
that oneness, and able to discern 


Order beyond this coil and errancy. 


But how is so blessed a thought to be brought home, not merely 
to the small band of elect spirits, but to the ordinary man? In 
most men, the sense of union with God is strictly sub-conscious, 
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at best only realized in momentary flashes with long and dreary 
intervals between ; moreover, the consciousness of sin — which is 
the assertion of self-will against the Universal Will — obscures 
that sense, slackens the bond, and thus, without breaking it, makes 
its existence seem less real. It needed, then, — if we are success- 
ful in presenting Mr. Wilson’s thought aright, — a supreme object- 
lesson to show to the world that a man, one of themselves, could 
reach such a level of spiritual exaltation as to be able to say and 
make others feel that he and his Father were one, able to bid his 
brethren be of good cheer, inasmuch as he had overcome the 
world, —i. e., sin, — and what one man had done, all men might 
do. That object-lesson was afforded to mankind in Jesus Christ. 
In him the divine was so perfectly blended with the human 
that men beholding him could doubt no more. Precisely because 
he was man in the truest sense, he demonstrates in his own person 
victoriously the Divine Immanence, the assurance of which is 
what all mankind seeks after. “ In Christ, man’s essential unity 
with the divine nature is made evident, and can never again be 
called in question.”” The famous Athanasian dictum, “ God was 
made man that we might become gods,” is only the paradoxical 
presentation of the thought that God revealed His indwelling in 
one man so indubitably that henceforth all men might be assured 
of His indwelling in them indisputably. In the life of Christ, 
with its grandeur and simplicity, the deep spiritual fact of actual 
human communion with God was proved to be true. “Christ has 
by his own existence explained the relation of man to God. It is 
that of union, not of separation. Christ is therefore the Atone- 
ment,” — the guarantor and the guarantee of man’s oneness with 
God. 

This central idea is expressed by Mr. Wilson in 4a variety of 
beautiful phrasings which makes it difficult to refrain from con- 
tinued quoting. The reader of this article will forgive us if, 
instead of clumsily paraphrasing the author’s utterances, — which 
is a very poor kind of originality at best, — we simply transcribe 
some of them. ‘“ That God was manifest in the flesh is a state- 
ment that emphasizes unity rather than duality. The Incarnation 
was a revelation of the Father in the human limitations of a sin- 
less Christ.” “If the religion of Christ is the revelation of a 
community of nature between man and God, there can be no other 
religion to compare with it, because there is no other, truth to com- 
pare with this in importance.” “Christ’s person .. . is the 
Gospel.” ‘God, who has been manifesting Himself in many 
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ways from the beginning, did, in His love to men, make the 
supreme manifestation of Himself in Jesus Christ. . ... He has 
thus shown to us that our human nature is not outside the divine ; 
he has shown us that we are ourselves the children of God, par- 
takers of His nature. He has made us at one with God. He 
has taught us that our love, our justice, our life, is the reflex, or 
the fragment, of His Love, His Justice, His Life.” “ Jt is hu- 
manity, it is all men, not one alone, in whom the life of God is 
shown. We are therefore by this faith united to man as well as 
to God.” ! Again we must apologize to our readers for the copi- 
ousness of these extracts, hoping, however, that their exquisite- 
ness, and the significance of such teaching coming from the 
Church of England, will be counted our sufficient. justification. 
Not since the author of the “‘Theologia Germanica” taught the 
Gottwerdung or Vergéttung of man, of which Jesus is indeed the 
supreme, but by no means the only example, has this particular 
note been struck so boldly and resonantly; while the identifi- 
cation of the Incarnation with the Atonement is an entirely origi- 
nal contribution of the author’s to theological thought, and one 
which may be destined to be of the happiest and most far-reach- 
ing influence upon the evolution of religion. 

Of extreme suggestiveness, too, are Mr. Wilson’s pages explain- 
ing why the idea of the Atonement is specially and inevitably con- 
nected with the suffering of Christ. For Christ to be Christ, it 
was necessary to suffer, because it is “a moral law of the divine 
or higher life . . . that, without suffering, some heights are un- 
attainable.” Self-denial, self-surrender, self-sacrifice, — these are 
the laws that govern the moral and spiritual world, just as much 
as self-preservation is the law of physical life. Similarly, it will 
be remembered, the author of “ Social Evolution” some years ago 
laid down the principle that altruism is not the outcome of “ en- 
lightened egoism,” but runs sharply and directly counter to it, 
and is, appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, the truer 
principle and the condition of all progress ; and do we not catch 
some reflection — though, indeed, a distorted one — of the same 
view in Schopenhauer’s declaration that the denial of the will to 
live, in other words the utter renunciation of self, is man’s true 
end? But Mr. Wilson is chiefly concerned to show how it is that 
the Man of Sorrows is the fittest type and exponent of the atone- 
ment, —the union of the divine and human; and he points to 
the solution of the seeming contradiction in a very few words, 

1 The italics are ours. 
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marked by profound insight, and written in a spirit of admirable 
restraint: “‘ How suffering is akin to the divine, we cannot know. 
But we can see that suffering is inseparable from love.” And 
“after patient thought in presence of this law of the divine, we 
may feel that here is the explanation of the identification of the 
Atonement with the Cross.” 

Much, however, as we should like to linger over this pregnant 
work, and to give further instances of the way in which Mr. Wil- 
son works out the deductions from his central thesis, and applies 
this in detail, to do so would not be germane to the main purpose 
of this article. That purpose was, to examine and set over against 
each other two conceptions of the atonement, one of which has 
exercised an enormous and, to our thinking, pernicious sway, but 
whose influence, we are happy to think, is on the wane, while to 
the other, we would fain believe, the future belongs. Certainly, 
in England at any rate, Mr. Wilson is entirely correct when he 
says that “no one can fail to notice that the Incarnation is assum- 
ing, in theological preaching and teaching, the place which not long 
ago was taken by the Atonement. The doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion is replacing the doctrine of the Atonement.” Constantly, 
and even in circles no one would suspect of being tainted with 
heterodoxy, we come upon such statements as that “ Christianity 
is the religion of the Incarnation.” The doctrine of the Divine 
Immanence is obtaining an ever firmer hold, destined ever more 
powerfully to modify and in the end to transform religious 
thought ; while the hideous misconception of a humanity by na- 
ture inimical to God, and the object of His wrath, will, it may 
be hoped, in the days to come, be consigned to the limbo of dis- 
carded and non-moral superstitions. 

Mr. Wilson, as we have said, identifies the forensic theory of the 
Atonement with the Latin type of theology, while for his own he 
claims descent from what is the typically Greek view of the rela- 
tion of God to the world. We believe it to be more just to desig- 
nate the two conflicting ideas, and their expression in doctrinal 
form, as respectively Pauline and Johannine. We saw how the 
transactional and expiatory notion grew with fatal necessity from 
the Pharisaism of Paul; how, proceeding on a false original as- 
sumption, he was led farther and farther away from the truth, till 
he had formulated a pathetically grotesque scheme of redemption, 
which only waited to be put into classical shape by Calvin. We 
may see, even more patently, how the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
as symbolizing the union of God and man, — that “desire of all 
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nations,” as we called it, — has its origin, within Christianity, in 
the writings commonly connected with the name of the apostle 
John. These doctrines we have contrasted, and explained why 
we dissent from the one, and hope for the gradual victory of the 
other. Strictly speaking, our task closes here; but we cannot lay 
down the pen without expressing the thought, — May it not be 
that, after a long and dreary period of misunderstandings, the true 
meaning of the Christian doctrine of the Atonement, as revealed 
by the Incarnation, is about to dawn upon the churches, affording 
a common central idea, a bond of union, for Catholic and Protest- 
ant, for Trinitarian and Unitarian alike? Is there even a reason 
why those earnest and enlightened Jews, who make no secret of 
their reverence for the person of Christ and the teachings of the 
gospels,! should hold permanently aloof from this idea? Who 
would not at least wish to believe in such a consummation, such a 
softening down of harsh antagonisms, such a unity in diversity ? 
One other word in conclusion. In criticising Paul with some- 
what greater freedom than is usual, we would have it understood | 
that we are by no means blind to those great qualities of heart 
and character which mark him out as one of the immortals. His 
was truly a tragedy, —a glorious soul struggling, and struggling 
vainly for the most time, with a warped and perverse intellect, a 
crooked logic, a veritable “ body of death” in the form of imme- 
morial superstitions, defects of vision and equipment; yet, in its 
struggle and partial defeat, what a mighty soul, — how magnifi- 
cent in its flights when once and again it escapes from its intel- 
lectual fetters! The true greatness of so great a man as Paul 
will in no wise suffer by a frank recognition of his errors and 
limitations ; and for the sake of truth, and in the interests of 
theological and religious progress, it seems to us imperative that 
such a recognition should be far more frank, criticism far more 
searching, the general representation of the man and his teachings 
far more candid, than they have been in the past. If the techni- 
eal theology of Paul were utterly condemned and swept away, 
enough would remain in his own writings and the record of his 
life to leave the indelible impress of one of the greatest and most 
single-minded seekers that ever set out upon the quest of faith, a 
grandly heroic figure, absolutely loyal to the truth as he saw it. 
But, while we do willing reverence to the courageous pioneer and 
devout believer, we must refuse to accept as accurate either his 
interpretation or his solution of the great problem of religion, — 
1 See e. g. Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, p. 550. 
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the union of man with God; nor can we do other than express 
our hope that the next generation will behold the steady progress 
of the movement the beginnings of which we are witnessing to- 
day, the movement which has for its implicit formula the one we 
have ventured to prefix to this article, — “from Paul to John.” 


J. WARSCHAUER. 
CurTon, BristoL, ENGLAND. 





THE SEX-CONSCIOUS SCHOOL IN FICTION. 


Ir is useless to discuss with the typical average man whether a 
particular novel is moral or immoral in its treatment of sex. 
Right and wrong are not matters of temperament, but they might 
as well be sometimes. Some of us feel able to interpret a story 
like Mr. Hardy’s “Jude the Obscure.” Others try to do so. 
There are others who do not try, and are proud of it. The ques- 
tion, however, whether the world in this present day, being such a 
world as it actually is, needs a particular novel like Mr. Hardy’s 
“Jude” or “Tess,” is a question of an entirely different charac- 
ter. It is a question outside of the theme itself, considered as 
such, outside of Mr. Hardy’s personality, and outside of ours, 
and the answer to it is the gist of the whole matter. If a census 
of the modern mind would uphold the assertion that “ Adam 
Bede” and “The Scarlet Letter” have been written to so little 
purpose in this world, that Mr. Hardy, with his “* Pure Woman,” 
and Mr. Hall Caine, with his Glory, and “ The British Barba- 
rians,” and Mr. Grant Allen and “The Woman Who Did,” are 
as imperatively necessary to this present generation- as we have 
been made to think, there is nothing further to be said. Though 
we cannot always glory in the freedom of art, — judged by its 
immediate results, — we bow our heads to its necessity, at least in 
the working out of the world. 

It has been the misfortune of those who have chosen to be mor- 
alists in the treatment of Mr. Hardy’s and Mr. Meredith’s later 
work that they have failed to recognize that the trouble lies, not 
in the freedom of the artists, but in a question that lies back of 
the freedom. If the facts of life make Mr. Hardy’s courage, and 
Mr. Meredith’s, and the courage of others like them necessary, 
the same facts justify their art. They make it ultimately beauti- 
ful. The only thing that remains to do, from the point of view 
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of criticism, is to deny the facts, to appeal to the observation of 
the world and the experience of human nature, to expose the essen- 
tial falsity of such facts and the inevitable foreshortening of any 
vision of life and the morbidness of any school of art that takes 
its color from them. We are lacking sadly, no doubt, not only 
in pity but in justice and philosophy and common sense, in our 
relation to the Hester Prynnes and Hetty Sorrels in this world. 
But that the facts of the situation are so serious in this regard 
that there is plainly nothing for our gifted novelists to do but to 
devote all their mastery of life and their vision and their dra- 
matic genius to making Madonnas out of Trilbys for us, and 
martyrs out of all the wrong women, and very disagreeable persons 
out of all the right ones, we have the gravest reasons to doubt. 
That we are all poor, miserable sinners, and that a training school 
of mercy, in judging other people’s sins, is still one of the most 
crying needs of the times, both in art and religion, it would be 
useless to deny. If the right kind of an imagination, indeed, 
working in some large and spiritual unity, as George Eliot’s in 
* Adam Bede,” were again to bring to our little rows of social 
condescension an exceeding sense of the relativity of sin and 
virtue, it would do incalculable good. Any school of fiction that 
should prove to our somewhat staid and complacent righteousness 
that we are indebted to circumstances for most of our virtues, 
and that we would exchange sins, most of us, with almost anybody, 
if we exchanged circumstances, would soon reorganize society. 
While there never has been, and never can be, upon the earth 
any other purpose in a work of art than that of loving something, 
a school of fiction which in some masterful fashion, in some serene 
and beautiful breadth of vision, should point out to each and all 
of us, that whatever our individual sin may be, it is as bad a sin for 
us as the sins we do not sin are bad for other people, would be a 
great school of fiction. It would give to every human being the 
outfit of his own sin to judge the world with. It would make itself 
so necessary to us as to atone for almost any fault it might happen 
to have. Permeating the judgments, lives, and ideals of men with 
a great illuminating principle of mercy, it would be able to treat 
almost any evil with almost any candor it pleased, and carry its 
treatment through. It is one of the fundamental criticisms upon 
the sex-conscious school that prevails at present that it does not 
do this, that it lacks the moral imagination, the spiritual and 
intellectual range, to sweep its objectors aside, to carry its treat- 
ment through, on the theme it chooses to take, into the power and 
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reverence and beauty and awe of life that always belong to the 
truth on any subject, and that cannot but belong to art, from 
the beginning of the world. There are two courses which the 
artist can take as the wheel of society revolves before his face. 
He can take up its sins one at a time, or he can represent life. 
The fundamental difficulty with the prevailing school is that, not 
content with being a merely topical school, — which a great school 
never is, — it has but one topic, a topic the only conceivable sin 
of which, either in life or art, is its being focused by itself. 

It has been the further misfortune of those who have attempted 
to criticise the prevailing sex-conscious school that, having failed 
in the beginning to recognize the general principle that an artist’s 
not being allowed his freedom is infinitely worse, both for him and 
for us and for art, than anything he can do with it ; they have cut 
themselves off from what, after all, is the most thorough and fun- 
damental criticism which can be brought to bear upon these art- 
ists’ work, namely, that the fault lies not in the freedom, which is 
the rudimentary truth at the bottom of our having artists or truths 
at all, but in the fact that these artists are lacking in freedom in 
the deeper and truer sense of the word. An artist who uses the 
freedom we are bound to give him, and the gift that goes with it, 
to shut himself up in a morbid round of vision, who chooses to 
see the whole world through one of the evils in it, is to be criti- 
cised, not because he chooses to deal with sin, or because of the 
sin in which he chooses to deal, but because he fails to deal with 
sins enough. 

If, after all these-many years, this old world of ours were no- 
thing more than a kind of enlarged Little Billee’s mother, a poor, 
aloof old lady of a world, sodden in innocence, too ignorant of sin 
to be fair to it or to judge those who struggle with it, except with 
the cruelty of angels, there might be some sufficient reason why 
almost the entire body of current fiction should come bearing down 
upon us as if the sole evil of modern life were a vast disease of 
sex, and there were nothing in all the infinite depth and maze and 
wonder of existence but the maleness and femaleness of it. That 
we are still in need of being reminded of the seventh command- 
ment, that we are in need of the old ideas about it, and possibly 
too of new and larger ones, there can be little doubt. A school 
of mercy in this particular sin is still called for in many quarters. 
without the slightest question. But now that we have the school, 
and all the world is going to it night and day, there are many 
grounds for the opinion that it is not so necessary as it was, or 
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that if it is, it has the wrong teachers, or that at all events, right 
or wrong, or in the right direction, we want a school that can 
teach us something else, that can teach the ethics of the seventh 
commandment as if this were something more than a seventh-com- 
mandment universe in which we live, or as if this big round globe 
of ours on which we struggle with joy and pain, with its face of 
heath and garden, and its glimmer of water and sky, and its scent 
of summer, and its delight of life, were something better than a 
calcium-lighted setting for a romance of adultery in Sussex or the 
Isle of Man, or a kind of cosmic stage, perhaps, where through 
beautiful nights and days, and weathers, and flowers, and seas, 
Lord Ormonds and their Amintas shall run picturesquely away 
—solve the problem for the world, at last, of How to be Happy 
Though Unmarried. 

A sex novel, moving in its narrow rut of passion from begin- 
ning to end, is not only a monstrous misrepresentation of the life 
of human beings, but the author who can write or be contented 
with writing it, unfits himself for writing on anything else. He 
unfits himself most of all for the specialty of sex and its varia- 
tions to which he dedicates his powers. The best part of any 
particular truth is its relation to other truths, and when an artist 
devotes himself to a subject which was not intended in the na- 
ture of things to be thought of by itself, to say nothing of having 
stories written about it of five or six hundred pages that think of 
nothing else, it does not need to be pointed out that Life lies to 
him, that he lives in a false atmosphere, with a drugged imagina- 
tion, all his days. The intellectual degeneration, accompanied 
with a certain artistic tenseness, that seems to have fallen in 
these later years upon those whose earlier work had been full of 
expectation, is a source of the keenest regret to all thoughtful ob- 
servers of the tendencies of contemporary art. That the noblest 
imaginations are bound to be undermined, to be honeycombed, by 
a theme like this, and all but burnt out by it, breathing its slow, 
consuming fire year after year, is a matter of literary history. 

Whether in philosophy, or religion, or art, or in the common 
life of men, the essence of impurity has always been the separation 
of the spirit of a thing from the thing itself. The spirit of a thing 
— never the joy and beauty it gives alone — is rather the sense it - 
gives of being a part of all the joy and beauty that there is. The 
soul is synthesis. To the mind of the masters of life there is no 
untruth except using a part of the truth as if it were all of it, and 
there is no pain except joy out of order in the world, and there is 
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no sin except the beautiful out of place. This consciousness of the 
outside, as if it were within, this self-forgetfulness which in con- 
duct has been the making of every hero, in literature has been the 
making of every masterpiece. It has always come to the master 
to earn his greatness by living outside of the life that he calls 
his own. By borrowing all the lives he knows, to live with, he 
masses the universe into his soul. Highly organized, infinitely 
related, under the arch of the All-life he reverently abides, until 
there comes to him at last that omnipresent experience, that 
breadth of suggestion outside his theme, which is the distinguish- 
ing mark of immortal work on every subject, and which men have 
called universal, not because it is read by all, but because it is in- 
wrought with the universe, because all the beauty in it is intimate 
with the beauty that isnot. That intimacy of the part with the 
whole, which is the spiritual side of beauty, that sense of infinite 
connectiveness, of overhanging space, in all the greater styles, 
that sense of drawing all things together that pervades the spell 
of every master with its subtle delight, is nothing more or less than 
the final result of the daily habit of every greater artist the world 
has known, — the habit of never seeing, or using, or loving a thing 
that God has made, as a thing by itself. The mountain is the 
spirit of the beauty of the sky to him, the cloud is the soul of the 
mountain, the flower is the visit of the farthest star. The wonder 
of every created thing is its dumb communion with the rest. Com- 
radeship, the ideal of religion, is the immemorial habit of art. 

The most serious criticism upon the school that holds the bal- 
ance of power in the world of fiction to-day is that it cannot be 
said to stand this test. It does not conceive comradeship. It is 
not masterful. It lives in a disconnected, unconquered universe, 
or, more correctly, perhaps, a universe which, being unconquered, 
is connected with an axis of its own; a universe which, heated by 
passion, laughed at by humor, and rained on by tears, frets out its 
feverish nights and days before the huge circling end-of-the-cen- 
tury blur called the modern mind. 

This sex self-consciousness, the Ptolemaic system of sex which 
seems to possess the imagination of current writers, in which our 
men of genius under the very eaves of the twentieth century, 
the Century of The Facts, are still content to do their work, is 
not only a public affront in the moral sense, nor merely a kind 
of self-mutilation in the artistic sense. To the artists themselves 
it is far more important to say as a form of protest, perhaps, 


that it is a poor pitiful spider’s astronomy they are doing their 
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thinking in, spun out of dreams, provincial and unintellectual 
and unphilosophic to the last degree. It is a fact not without 
a certain appeal to “the Comic Spirit” which presided in the 
mind of Meredith years ago, that the very men who, beyond all 
others in the world, are wont to stand before us as the champion 
scorners of narrowness everywhere are guilty before the mighty 
presence of the Life they write about, the length and breadth 
and depth of it, of the narrowest kind of narrowness a soul can 
have. The narrowness of the spirit, the bigotry of the church 
enthusiast, bad as it is, is an immeasurably higher thing than the 
physical fanaticism, the sheer animal bigotry, that is getting to be 
the headlong habit of modern art, — an art which in no possible 
sense, judged by the great, clean, refreshing literatures the world 
has known, can ever be expected to live or to join in their eternal 
tides, because it has dedicated beauty to disease, because it has 
devoted its genius, not to death, — which is a mighty theme, — 
but to a way of dying, to a more egotistical, more narrow, more 
morbid way of dying than any that can be conceived. 

We have either to admit the axiom in this present generation 
or to face the consequences in the days to come, that any writer 
who makes use of the sex-idea in a work of art, except as a nor- 
mal and proportionate factor in the vast and infinitely various 
drama of human life and passion, is not only dangerous on the 
one theme he chooses to take, but incapable on every other. The 
very breath of heaven is poisoned by him. When we find M. Zola 
permeating the fabric of all existence with sex, infecting the flow- 
ers, filling the universe with the sense of it, carrying the morbid- 
ness of the body to the very stars, and when we find Grant Allen 
and Thomas Hardy and a host of others doing essentially the same 
thing in a more English way, we find ourselves face to face with 
one of the most serious menaces, not only to art but to the very 
structure of the life that art is supposed to be about. 

Unless an artist can make his canvas large enough, can place 
the fact of sex in the background of the sky, and the sea, and the 
wonder of the whole of life, and above it all the over-world of 
other things and the serene perspective of the stars, he has neither 
the moral right nor the creative calibre to deal with its beautiful 
and awful mystery. In addition to the failure of being an artist 
himself he makes of those who read his books men and women who 
shall go forth and live in a soiled and fevered universe all the 
days of their lives. It is one of the ironies of literature that the 
man with an overheated imagination, provided he has genius to 
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mingle with it, the man who ought never to have children of his 
own, is enabled by the magic of art to write books that master the 
minds of the children of others throughout the world. He moulds 
their destiny, it may be, with his very dreams. 

It is a sane, jogging, sensible, busy world, on the whole infi- 
nitely better, if we only knew it, and only knew how to read it, 
than George Meredith’s world, with its Amintas, or Thomas 
Hardy’s, with the hot smell of milk and the sunrise shimmering 
in it, or M. Zola’s, with its five mad senses. All of these latter 
worlds, helplessly read by some of us, pining for genius in a bar- 
ren hour, whatever is done with it, are wonderful enough in their 
way; but it always must be to us an unspeakable pity that the 
men of imagination, who beyond all others in this huge routine 
of life are the ones we look to first to let our minds out, if may be, 
should turn their visions in upon the little closets of themselves, 
where the same little passions, year after year, book after book, 
toss and tear themselves before a listening world, and cry aloud. 
It is an unspeakable pity that the very men whose genius should 
be the Great Outdoors to us, the sky and wind and sea for us, 
should be the ones whose souls we are obliged to read with the 
longest breaths between, from whose strange and bitter country, 
were it not for the compelling touch of the life around us, and the 
faces of our comrades everywhere, we should, perhaps, never come 
back to the sweet breath of the grass again, to the saneness and 
largeness of the world God made for us, and the gladness of it. 

We have done to a great degree with religious romance. Our 
faith is no longer superstition. We have done with the romance 
of dogma, — thanks to the discovery of infinity and something to 
measure by. The dramatic mask of War has been torn from his 
hideous face. How long it will take for the sexual romanticism, 
now having its turn with men, which seems to possess the field of 
fiction or to stand in its foreground at least most of the time to- 
day, we have yet to be definitively assured. It is no mere matter 
of theory, however, or of philosophy of art that we are dealing 
with. It is merely a matter of fact. If, asa matter of fact, we 
give ourselves up indeed to the endless occupation of being mas- 
culine and feminine in actual life, as we do in the books we read 
about ourselves, it does not need to be pointed out what kind of a 
world this would really be, — as long as it lasted, — or how few of 
the people in it would care to stay there. Why, also, in this pres- 
ent day, so many of us should spend so many more of our mortal 
hours on the fictitious passions of paper people than we ever think 
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of spending on our own, and why we should sigh for loves that 
never existed, or mourn for the death of lovers that never were 
born, all in the name of a passion that almost no one has, it will 
take the artists of the twentieth century and the students of liter- 
ature in the times to come a very long time to understand. The 
Japanese do not understand it now. 


GERALD STANLEY LEE. 
NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 





THE DECLINE OF THE STARS. 


MatTTHEW ARNOLD, speaking of the imagination in its relation 
to conduct, says: “ In poetry, as a criticism of life . . . the spirit 
of our race will find . . . as time goes on and other helps fail, its 
consolation and stay.” ! Without pausing to discuss the correct- 
ness of his views concerning the “ other helps,” and paying atten- 
tion solely to his main point, — the place and function of imagina- 
tion in the commerce of the soul,— we may take his words as 
deeply true. If we are to have morals and manners of noble 
make, we must have criticism of life. Great-hearted behavior is 
not possible to modern men, without more or less of conscious 
criticism aimed at the authoritative standards of the past as well 
as at the drift and purpose of contemporary society. Anything 
whatsoever that sets out to become a main element in our conduct, 
must submit itself, in some measure, to analysis. But analysis 
cannot be the last word. Criticism of life must issue in a larger 
and more generous life. This means that synthesis, not analysis, 
is the last word. The criticism must be keen and searching. 
Yet, if it is to be a help to the creation of character, it must be 
taken up by the imagination, and so made a living member of a 
larger whole. Unless something like a great single conception 
gives unity and passion to our morals and splendor to our man- 
ners, noble behavior is beyond our reach. Furthermore, that uni- 
fying conception, while preserving its form, must be touched and 
possessed by feeling. 

This is the work of high and ennobling poetry. It charges a 
great conception with feeling, so that the conception becomes a 
view, a persuading and pervasive interpretation of the universe 
wherein we find ourselves. To a mind diseased with negative 
1 Introduction to Ward’s English Poets, p. xix. 
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criticism and a will enfeebled by a prolonged analysis of the 
means and the motives of living, all forms of beauty minister by 
restoring totality to existence, thus lifting existence into life. 
The afterglow of a winter’s day refreshes and restores us. It first 
calls us out of our stale and wearied selves, and then sends us 
back into ourselves with a cleansing sense of the unity and coher- 
ence of existence. Great music sets in motion a mighty tide of 
feeling that pushes into the little cove of our individual being, 
and fills it with a saving sense of kinship to a terrible yet intel- 
ligible mystery of things. Noble art, so long as its spell is upon 
us, delivers consciousness from the torment of odds and ends, 
translating our being into terms of an unanxious and unwasting 
purpose. All forms of beauty crown the analyses of life with a 
saving synthesis. But great poetry carries the synthesis. deeper 
than any other form of beauty can. It fuses the appeal to feel- 
ing with the appeal to reason. It is full of passion and yet com- 
pletely articulate. Therefore it has a most important part to 
play in the work of giving to morality the animation and inspira- 
tion of worship. 

Wordsworth says that “ Poetry is the impassioned expression 
on the countenance of all science.” If we keep in mind Cole- 
ridge’s maxim that the antithesis is not between poetry and prose, 
but between poetry and science, Wordsworth’s words will tell us 
what is the function of the imagination in ethics. It is to inspire 
our knowledge with passion and devotion, and so make large and 
generous conduct possible. Morality must be filled with the spirit 
of worshipfulness, else it becomes an etiquette ; once become an 
etiquette, it loses its air of rightful authority. Morality which is 
not impassioned is not true morality. At the worst, it is the 
mausoleum of what was aforetime a true morality. ‘At its best, 
it is a safe habit which society approves of because it spares so- 
ciety the expense of maintaining a larger police force. But, either 
way, it is not true morality, because morality is inseparable from 
worship. Wordsworth says again: “ We live by admiration, 
hope and love.” That is an accurate poetical version of the apos- 
tle’s trilogy — Faith, Hope, Love. We live by admiration. Noble 
conduct, splendid manners are beyond our reach, unless our reach 
is lengthened by steadfast admiration of life considered under the 
aspect of its saving unity. The function of the imagination in 
ethics is to give to the working will such an interpretation of the 
world wherein the will works, that its main objects shall seem 
worthy and be worthy of impassioned, enduring admiration. 
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Consequently, the history of the objects that have challenged 
and stimulated the imagination is as essential to the understand- 
ing of our own past and to the interpretation of our present state 
of consciousness, as the history of the forms of thought. It is 
worth while, then, to follow, if possible, the history of change in 
the objects upon which human imagination has spent its wealth. 
The purpose of this paper is to sketch a single aspect of that his- 
tory. If we are to seek for some one object that best enregisters 
the changes in the field of admiration, we shall quickly and deci- 
sively fasten upon the stars. From the days when the men of 
Chaldza set themselves to studying the movements of the stars, 
in order to borrow from them a key that should unlock the 
treasure-house of wisdom, and enrich mankind with foreknowledge, 
down to Kant and Keats, they were the chief points in the visible 
universe towards which worshipful feeling went forth. Kant 
coupled together the moral law in the breast of man and the 
starry heavens above his head, as the main objects of man’s awe. 
Keats, writing his last sonnet, looked up and said: “ Bright star! 
would I were steadfast as thou art.” The devout or impassioned 
feeling that has gone out to the stars forms a very considerable 
portion of the total higher feeling of our race. Therefore, a 
sketch of the history of man’s feeling regarding them may be in- 
teresting. At the same time, it may be helpful by reason of the 
light it throws upon the conditions of noble conduct and splendid 
manners both in the times that are past and in the times that are 
to come. I take, then, as my subject, the emotional decline and 
fall of the stars. 

The history of the changes in the market value of the stars 
must start in the Orient. When once we set out for the Orient, 
we are bound to bring up in Babylon or its neighborhood. Thence 
came the first rudiments of science. There accurate time-keeping 
began, and with it civilization. The fairly accurate measurement 
of the year, the division by weeks, the division of the day, came 
from there. Now fairly accurate time-keeping on a large scale is 
essential to the development of civilization on any considerable 
scale. So in this matter we owe a heavy debt to Chaldea. And 
it is worth remembering that our scientific time-keeping was made 
possible by astrology. Chaldza, the inventor of the first approx- 
imately accurate time-measurements, was also the birthplace of 
astrology. Thence came, at least in their earlier form, the table 
of the influences of the stars found upon the walls of the royal 
tombs of Thebes. From an early day Babylon was the main seat 
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of stellar piety, the storehouse of stellar wisdom and the source 
of the reasoned form of faith in a stellar providence. Moreover, 
Babylon continued to be the main seat and source of astrological 
wisdom down to the last days of the Roman Empire. Whenever, 
as in Shakespeare’s lines, — 


This huge stage presenteth naught but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment, 


or in Schiller’s, — 


O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels, 


we meet the nobler expression of the feeling embodied in astro- 
logy, we touch the influence of the Chaldeans. Lenormant 
writes: “ Astrology became the main business of the Chaldzans, 
even as it was to be their title to fame amongst the nations of 
antiquity.” And again: “ The pyramidal temple is the tangible 
expression, the material and architectural manifestation of the 
Chaldzo-Babylonian religion. Being at the same time a sanctu- 
ary and an observatory of the stars, it was born of the genius of 
that religion, essentially sidereal, to which it was united by an 
indissoluble bond.” The astrological view of the universe was 
Chaldza’s main spiritual contribution to history. I call it a spir- 
itual contribution — in spite of the well-nigh incredible supersti- 
tions which went with it, and which it encouraged — because it 
was the first form of reasoned belief in cosmic law. Judged by 
the ultimate results for which it paved the way, it is one of the 
main events in the intellectual history of the race. 

Professor W undt lays down heterogeneity of motive as a funda- 
mental law of progress. The phrase “ heterogeneity of motive” 
is sufficiently terrifying. The idea it conveys, however, is both 
simple and true. Mankind sets out to do a given thing. In the 
doing of it, the point of view changes. Something that was inci- 
dental at the outset, so incidental as not to be even thought of, 
becomes primary; pushing the initial motive from its place of 
authority, it almost unconsciously puts a different motive in its 
place. Thus Rome, intent mainly on defensive warfare, was led 
on from one advanced position to another, until that mighty thing, 
the Empire, came above the horizon, and humanity therewith 
entered into a state of common feeling on a vast scale, wherein 
Christianity found its great opportunity. Thus, again, England 
in the great colonial movement of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries was led by mixed motives of trade and war, 
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plunder and religion. But the upshot of the movement, the Brit- 
ish. Empire and the potential Anglo-Saxon unity, came along as a 
result into which, it might almost be said, we have blundered. 
Thus, finally, gold and silver were first prized for their beauty. 
The love of ornament made them precious. By reason of their 
high value they offered themselves as the natural standards of 
value in exchange. And so a motive not a whit superior in its 
ethical bearings to that which makes women wear aigrettes set 
on foot a movement which ended in the marvelous credit system 
of our mercantile world. 

The results of astrology, expressed in terms of civilization and 
science, illustrate the same law. The devotion of the Chaldeans 
and Babylonians to the study of the stars issued in consequences 
pregnant with promise for the mental and the social life of hu- 
manity. But the motive that led men to watch the stars had no 
conscious concern with either. As regards its mood, it was iden- 
tical with that system of magic which constituted the liturgy, the 
theology, and the literature of primitive man. Indeed, astrology 
was the lineal descendant of magic. Man’s deepest desire was to 
bind and loose the influences wherewith Nature encompassed or 
besieged him, binding the evil influences, and giving to the good 
influences free play. His rules of magic were both his sacraments 
and his prayers. And when mankind made the momentous transi- 
tion from the hunter’s and the shepherd’s estate to the farmer’s 
estate; when, as in Chaldza and Babylonia, agriculture and trade 
provided the capital for a broad and enduring common life, then 
magic took a wider range. The influences of the stars came in, 
at first to supplement, afterwards to nearly supplant the more 
neighborly yet less potent influences of terrestrial nature. Men 
sought to bind and loose the influences of the Pleiades; at last, 
looking into the abyss of time, they undertook to overcome its 
terrors by taking from the stars the gift of prediction. Thus the 
stars came to have a supreme market-value. The chief treasure 
of the race was its knowledge of the stars in their courses. The 
stars drew to themselves, and retained the main part of human ad- 
miration. Stellar piety came near to being a natural monopoly. 

When we pass to the prophets of Israel, we meet men whose 
attitude towards the stars was determined by their impassioned 
faith in the unity of God. This faith shut out the stars from a 
commanding position before the devout imagination. God is one 
and invisible. The stars are visible and are many. So their 
function must needs be subordinated to the almighty, creative will 
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of God. Vatke inferred from Amos v. 25 and the following 
verses, that in the time of Moses the Hebrews went to church with 
all the peoples of their day, and worshiped the stars. Whether 
this is a correct inference or not, it is of course entirely probable, 
on general grounds, that the Hebrews, at some period before their 
history begins, had been star-worshipers. But the prophetic reli- 
gion immensely lowered the market-value of the stars. For not 
only was God conceived to be one; He was conceived in terms of 
creative energy. Hence the deep difference between the Hebrew 
and the Chaldzan genesis. In the Hebrew story the Holy Will 
of the Eternal looms up behind and above the visible universe in 
sole and undisputed majesty. The reason does not wander, as in 
the Chaldzan account, from god to god. The imagination does 
not flounder in a morass of myth. Reason and imagination alike 
exhaust their reverence and attention upon the singleness and the 
sovereignty of the unseen will and purpose. So the stars, in 
effect, are forced to naturalize themselves within the world of 
created things. As, in Northern Italy, the feudal lords had to 
give up most of their feudal rights, and take up their abode within 
the city-walls, so the lords of primitive human feeling must come, 
along with humanity, within the walls of a common creative pur- 
pose. They no longer shine as the foreordainers of human destiny 
and history. 

Astrology, in its day, was a crude form of the belief in Provi- 
dence. In Israel a vastly superior form of this belief expelled it 
from consciousness. The unitary and invisible will of God was 
recognized and adored as the ruler of the individual’s destiny and 
of universal history as well. Of course the inference was not fully 
drawn. No controlling idea can get itself completely understood 
in a generation, or a century, or evenamillennium. ‘The Essenes, 
in our Lord's day, if they did not worship the sun outright, as 
Josephus declares, did render to the sun a degree of reverence 
that would have stirred Isaiah to hot anger. The inference from 
the prophetic estimate of the stars was not, then, immediately 
or fully drawn. Howbeit, in the prophetic interpretation of hu- 
manity and of nature the stars descended from their high estate. 
They became part and parcel of the world of created things to 
which our homely earth belongs. The host of Israel and the host 
of heaven acknowledged a common master. God “telleth the 
number of the stars: He giveth them all their names.” The God 
of Israel is the Lord God of Sabaoth. : 

Moreover, the impassioned belief in the unity and mastery of 
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God reveals itself through an equally impassioned belief in the 
future of Israel. The ideal humanity is so highly exalted that 
the stars are not worthy to be worshiped. It is said to Israel : 
“Take ye good heed to yourselves . . . lest ye corrupt yourselves 
and make you a graven image in the likeness of any figure ; and lest 
thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun 
and the moon and the stars, even all the host of heaven, thou be 
drawn away and worship them . . . which the Lord thy God hath 
divided unto all the peoples under the whole heaven.” The stars 
may be worshiped by peoples who have not the high calling of 
Israel. But of Israel, God’s own folk, they are not worthy. In the 
forty-seventh chapter of Isaiah the prophet summons Babylon, 
the mighty city, to make her bed in the dust, saying with noble 
scorn: “ Let now the astrologers, the stargazers, the monthly 
prognosticators, stand up and save thee.” The ideal humanity, 
taught by the prophets to know itself, is to look into its own heart, 
not up to the stars, in order to find God and the guarantees of 
Providence. ‘The stars are not pure in God’s sight.” Not to 
them, but to the inspired heart of the true humanity are men to go 
for counsel and for the high courage that shall enable them to look 
into the abyss of time without fear. One of the most instructive 
of Jewish legends is the legend of the Benedicite. It was prob- 
ably written at Alexandria. The Israelite who wrote it expressed 
in a song his view of life. God’s folk, the ideal humanity, is har- 
assed and martyred by the heathen who content themselves with 
inferior ideals. Israel is thrown into the fiery furnace of afflic- 
tion. But, out of the thickest of the flames, unscathed gnd glad, 
the men who are holy and humble of heart send forth their praise 
of the eternal good. All the elements of the universe sing with 
them. And the stars humbly take their place in the choir. The 
voice of the stars is the voice of created things. It joins with 
the voices of the winds, the mountains, the springs, the birds, the 
beasts and the children of men, to blessthe Lord. The stars have 
lost their splendid isolation. They stand on one footing with 
mankind. 

When we leave the Israelite and go to the Greek, we leave a 
man whose glory was his interest in humanity and meet one whose 
glory was his interest in clear knowledge, and his genius for the 
beautiful. The Greek is peculiarly fitted to give us weighty evi- 
dence regarding the value attributed by mankind to the stars. 
His testimony has more value than that of the Chaldeans, for 
his vision was clearer. He knew himself far better. While he 
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cannot rival the Israelite in his impassioned emphasis upon the 
spiritual capacity of our common humanity, yet, by reason of his 
democratic tendencies, he stands far above the Chaldeans in that 
regard. Hegel illustrated the difference between Oriental and 
Greek art by the contrast between the Egyptian and the Greek 
statue. In Egypt, the statue had its back not merely against but 
in the supporting wall or mass of stone. It was not entirely free ; 
it was not footloose, not wholly individual. But the Greek statue 
stood out complete in itself, challenging and commanding the eye. 
This is a good illustration of the Greek’s general superiority over 
the Oriental. He made self-knowledge a deliberate aim and end 
of life. He appreciated and exalted the human elements in the 
universe. The superb figure of Prometheus, chained to his cliff 
yet holding fast his independence, was the noblest expression of 
the Greek’s protest against that orthodox oriental view which bade 
man bow his head to fate. Accordingly, the Greek’s estimate of 
the stars comes nearer home to us and is far more a part of our 
own world than the view of the Chaldeans. 

Xenophanes, called by Aristotle the first of the unifiers or phi- 
losophical unitarians, “looked off into the heavens and said that 
God is one.” He drew his inspiration from the stellar world. 
The stars, exalted above the change and decay of the earth, supe- 
rior to the self-destructive contradictions of terrestrial existence, 
always standing fast in their place in the ranks of the celestial 
host, sent to him an intelligible and authentic message concerning 
the divine unity. Anaxagoras, he who was the first to set up 
Reason as the explanation of the cosmos, even he who made him- 
self an atheist and a blasphemer in the sight of the Athenians by 
teaching that the sun was just a big fiery mass, none the less, 
when he was questioned about the dignity of human life, replied 
that there was but one thing which made it worth while to have 
been born, — the contemplation of the stars. His cosmology, as 
Windelband says, fixed its gaze on the beauty of the starry heavens. 
The Pythagoreans, seeking a Permanent in the midst of the 
changeable, found it in the stars to which their hearts, sick of 
change, went out, as toa home. Plato, in the Timzus, calls the 
starry heavens the only-born son of God, applying to the celestial 
cosmos the title that Israel gave to redeemed humanity. In the 
immortal chariot passage, the procession of the gods, whereof the 
soul, lifting itself for a moment above the change and dust and 
folly and death of terrestrial existence, catches a fleeting yet en- 
nobling vision, is the procession of the deities inhabiting the stars. 
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For Plato, then, even as for the Chaldeans, although on a far 
higher intellectual level, the stars were the ruling dynasty in the 
field of the imagination. 

That this is not at all due to Plato’s poetical genius, to the fact 
that in him the idea, clear and high although it is, contracted 
a sort of philosophic misalliance with the myth — that it is, on 
the contrary, constitutional with the Greek genius, even when it 
is most thorough and sober, is proved by the case of Aristotle. 
With all his sobriety of understanding, with all his precision of 
knowledge, he, whom a later age named “ the master of them who 
know,” went to church with Plato. Like Plato, he believed the 
stars to have souls, and to be “of a far diviner nature than man.” 
In one of the weightiest passages in his writings, he declares that 
a little knowledge of the stars is dearer to the reason than all possi- 
ble knowledge of terrestrial objects. How striking that is! Aris- 
totle summed up Greek knowledge. His view of the world was 
scientific in the modern sense. The Chaldean lived in a different 
world from ours. But Aristotle is our intellectual neighbor. He 
is still one of our great living teachers. Through reflection upon 
the problem of change, he struck out, by the exercise of the high- 
est mental genius, that most modern of all ideas, — the idea of 
evolution. None the less, as regards the place of the stars before 
feeling and touching their dynastic rights over the imagination, he 
is practically one with the Chaldeans, while freed from most of 
their superstitions. He served thought with an idea beyond the 
reach of the early Greek philosophers. By his splendid conception 
of evolution he enabled the idea of law to naturalize itself in the 
changeable terrestrial world. Still, even for him, a little, a very 
little clear knowledge of the stars is sweeter to the reason than 
all our knowledge of terrestrial phenomena. 

Even the atomists did not unseat the stars. They assessed the 
sun as an ordinary fire, albeit a big one. They thereby horrified 
the pious men of their day. They were accused of putting out the 
hearth fire of the universe. Their conception struck the same 
sort of chill into the héathen world that the desecration of the 
Temple by Antiochus sent into the hearts of the Jews. Still, 
while achieving a mechanical view of the universe, they assigned 
to the fixed stars a far higher place and meaning than to the sun 
and the moon, the planets and the earth. And thus it was pos- 
sible for Epicurus to leave the interstellar spaces for the gods to 
dwell in. 


The Greek myth of the Gorgon’s Head was probably conceived 
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under the shuddering impression of Nature’s mysteriousness. As 
the silences of infinite space terrified Pascal, so did the unex- 
plored and unknowable depths of Nature terrify the Greek. In 
his quest of self-knowledge and self-mastery, he came upon the 
dark forces around him and in him; and they sent a chill to his 
heart. He embodied his impression of the darksomeness and 
fearsomeness of Nature in the myth of the Gorgon’s Head that 
turns the onlooker into stone. But it is to be observed that 
the Nature, whose secrets strike fear into man, is not the “ na- 
ture” of the stars but the “nature” of the earth. The stars, if 
not known and fathomed, are still reverenced and trusted. They 
are intelligible and kindly, because they are divine. Down to 
the very last days of Greek culture, the stars were thought of 
as belonging to a superior world. Pliny, expressing his .admira- 
tion for Hipparchus, who had constructed a catalogue of stars, 
said: “ He dared to do a thing which the gods might not like.” 
He evidently felt that Hipparchus had ventured, note-book in 
hand, into the field of the divine. Dion Chrysostom, a stoic cir- 
cuit-rider in the reign of Domitian, writing on the character of 
the ideal ruler, holds up as a model the character of the sun. 
“ Being a god, he stands far above men in point of felicity. With- 
out wearying he serves us and for our welfare does all things.” 
The sun is a royal person. Plutarch, the typical heathen gentle- 
man and churchman of his time, regarded impiety towards the 
stars as one of the main causes of the troubles besetting society in 
his day. ‘“ Who then disturbs the things that belong to a settled 
faith ? Who fights against the things that are certain? They who 
deny the reality of the soothsayers’ art, and declare that there is 
no such thing as divine providence, and refuse to concede a soul 
to the sun and moon, to whom all men make sacrifices and offer 
prayers and worship.” Plotinus, the deepest mind in Greek phi- 
losophy, after Aristotle, reproaches the Christians on the ground 
that while “they deem it right to address the basest men as bro- 
thers, they disdain to call the sun, and the beings who are in the 
heavens, their brothers.” 

How mighty was the hold of the stars upon the spiritual imagi- 


nation may be seen in Philo, in whom Judaism and Hellenism met. 


to settle their accounts. Monotheist as he was, he did not think 
of crying down the stars. On the contrary, he speaks of the 
planets as sharing the divine and blessed and perfect nature. He 
even reproaches the men who called them “ planets” or “ wan- 
derers,” thereby imputing their own error to the heavenly beings. 
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The stars are spiritually awake. They know themselves and see 
the right way, while man has sunk himself deep in ignorance of 
God and himself. For all practical purposes, Philo put upon the 
stars the same spiritual value that Plotinus gave them. Plutarch, 
again, discussing the problem of evil and seeking to justify the 
ways of God to man, confines the forces of evil within the world 
below the moon. Proclus, the last Greek philosopher of weight, 
in his commentary on the Timzus, refers with strong approbation 
to those who speak of the moon as “ the isthmus that connects 
the things that go through the process of change with the things 
that are divine.” The stars do not put our conscience and reason 
to any labor. They need no theodicy. They justify themselves. 
If the stars alone existed, if the vulgar, dusty, brutal earth were 
out of court, there would be no problem of evil; and the gods 
would carry their case without a single human doubt to harass 
them. 

The Catholic Church brings the point of view of the Israelite 
close to the point of view of the Greek. Judaism, by dint of vast 
effort, had succeeded in building up a wall between itself and the 
Gentiles. Although at one time the converts from heathenism 
were a considerable number, yet the Jew and the Gentile, in all 
matters of moment, continued to be far apart. The prophetic 
interpretation of life and of nature could not make any serious 
impression upon the Greek interpretation. But in the Catholic 
Church the prophetic view and the Greek view -ame to close 
quarters. The church was made up of heathen, who, when they 
were baptized, took their minds with them. The spiritual cord 
connecting the old life and the new could not be cut short off. 
Yet the Bible was the one and sole book of Christians. From it 
the convert drew the most vital elements in his experience. And 
so the prophet’s look at the stars and the Greek’s look at them 
got near enough to each other to really compare notes. 

There were two diverse tendencies in the Christian conscious- 
ness. On the one hand, as against the Gnostics, who diabolized 
matter, the Christians defended the claims of the visible world to 
kinship with God. Tertullian cries out to Marcion: ‘ You are 
an enemy to the sky, and yet you are glad to catch its freshness 
in your houses. . . . If I should offer you a rose, you will not dis- 
dain its maker.” Origen says: “Celsus . . . assumes that sun and 
moon and stars are regarded by us as of no account. . . . But if 
he had read (more carefully) . . . he would not have said of us 
that] we regard such mighty beings, which ‘greatly praise’ the 
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Lord God, as of no account.”’ On the other hand, as against the 
heathen at large, the Christians cried down the stars. Thus Lac- 
tantius, arguing against the Stoics, writes: “Make known to us 
the mysteries of the stars, that we may erect altars and temples to 
each, . . . unless perhaps we ought to worship gods so innumer- 
able without any discrimination, and gods so minute in a mass... . 
It is evident . . . that they are not gods, because it is not permitted 
them to deviate from their prescribed orbits. But if they were gods, 
they would be borne hither and thither in all directions without 
any necessity, as living creatures on the earth, who wander hither 
and thither as they please.” And Origen: “ Nor is it with a 
view to depreciate these great works of God’s creative power, or 
to call them, after the fashion of Anaxagoras, ‘ fiery masses,’ that 
we thus speak of sun and moon and stars ; but because we per- 
ceive the inexpressible superiority of the divinity of God, and that 
of his only-begotten Son, which surpasses all other things. And 
being persuaded that the sun himself and moon and stars pray to 
the supreme God through his only-begotten Son, we judge it im- 
proper to pray to those beings who themselves offer up prayers (to 
God), seeing even they themselves would prefer that we should 
send up our requests to the God to whom they pray.” It is to be 
observed, however, that Origen is at one with his heathen oppo- 
nent in ascribing self-consciousness and personality to the stars. 
The stars are mighty beings. They know the difference between 
God and themselves, as plainly as a man knows the difference 
between God and himself. The stars themselves pray to God 
through Christ. Nor is Origen speaking in metaphors, as a 
Christian might speak to-day. He is using the language of sober 
doctrinal statement. Celsus had accused the Christians of im- 
piety, because they did not worship the heavenly bodies. . Origen, 
in defense of the Christians, speaks with care and precision ; so, in 
the view of the greatest mind of the ancient church, the stars be- 
longed to an order of being far superior to the earth. 

Howbeit, in the consciousness of the Christians of the first four 
centuries, admiration of the stars filled a space of feeling vastly 
smaller than the space it had filled in the consciousness of the 
Greeks. The mighty beings of the heavens were now put down 
from their seats. The lowliness of human nature was exalted. 
A poem on Providence, dating from early in the fifth century, 
expresses the universal opinion of the Fathers, in its condemna- 
tion of astrology as silly and vain; it declares that the heart of 
man, not the stars, is the seat and source of the forces that hinder 
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virtue. Christian feeling did for the stars what it did for Nature 
as a whole. Ebert, speaking of the hymns of Ambrose, says: 
“The relation of man to Nature gives to the painter’s brush its 
colors ; Nature seems to be robbed of her distinct existence ; she 
exists only to minister to ideal moral powers.” In the hymns of 
the church, as in the Song of the Three Children, the stars, ma- 
jestic though they be, join with the Christian consciousness in the 
common service and praise of God. 

During the Middle Ages the conditions of life favored both the 
intensity and the directness of feeling. The horizons of life were 
narrow. Independent reason had little to say. There was no 
critical process. Everything was settled honestly, and nearly off- 
hand, by authority. Criticism either checks the flow of feeling 
or splits up the channel wherein it flows. But where criticism is 
altogether wanting, feeling flows in one channel with no bars: to 
fret it. No conditions can be more favorable to emotional in- 
tensity and directness than a narrow experience combined with 
a high and strenuous purpose. Our own generation has the 
strenuous purpose, but so long as “experience, like a sea, soaks 
all-effacing in,” there are serious difficulties in the way of attain- 
ing sustained emotional intensity. But the Middle Ages could 
do with ease what we can do either not at all or only with severe 
labor. The lives of Bede and Alfred show what was the strenu- 
ous purpose of the times. This purpose, working within a world 
unharassed by doubt, walking in a path of thought and duty 
made plain and straightforward by the imperial authority of 
the church, kept time at every step with their imagination. The 
quality of the medizval imagination shows itself in the mon- 
asteries and nunneries, through fondness for the apocalyptic 
visions that turned visible things into the ghostlike symbols of 
the things unseen. It revealed itself even in those stories of 
travel where the far-off places of the earth merge insensibly into 
the outposts of the celestial regions. John of Marignolli tells 
how he went to “Seyllar, a glorious mount, opposite Paradise. 
And from Seyllar to Paradise, according to what the natives say 

. isa distance of forty Italian miles; so that, it is said, the 
sound of water falling from the fountain of Paradise is heard 
there.”! “Forty miles from Paradise” is fascinating. The 
medieval imagination completely fused all the elements of its 
world. Our own world is parceled out. Our imagination lacks 
both certainty of touch and unity of action. We believe in 
1 Yule, Cathay, ii. 346. 
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heaven, but the scientific conception of the universe has left us 
without the road-map which our forefathers possessed. The pic- 
tured heaven has faded. And since the imagination must needs 
use the elements of space, our thought of the other world, stalled 
and puzzled by doubts and difficulties, is partly disabled, not 
daring to use lines and colors. Our world is broken up and par- 
celed out, and critical analysis is hard at work, fastening the 
correct tag on each parcel. But the elements of the medizval 
world were wholly fused. Imagination possessed complete cer- 
tainty of touch, as well as perfect unity of action. 

Through that world ran the selfsame line of feeling which we 
have found in the Christian consciousness of the first centuries. 
The stars are God’s creatures. They claim no allegiance from 
man. They join with man in humble confession of dependence 
on the Almighty. Yet, for all that, they keep a firm hand on 
the reins of the imagination, and a considerable part of man’s 
store of admiration goes to them, as by divine ‘right. Thus 
Mandeville places the Terrestrial Paradise close to the orbit of 
the moon; and his thought about evil — if he could have stopped 
lying long enough to think — would have been pretty much the 
same as Plutarch’s. Roger Bacon gives final proof that the stars 
were very seriously taken by the soberest thought of his time, 
when he ascribes the failure of the crusades to the astrological 
wisdom of the Saracens. Dante affords us the most conclusive 
evidence in favor of the assertion that the stars still ruled the 
imagination. At the end of the pilgrimage through Hell he tells 
us: “ My leader and I entered through that hidden way, to return 
to the bright world. And without care to have any repose, we 
mounted up, he first and I second, till through a round opening I 
saw of those beauteous things which heaven bears, and thence we 
came forth to see again the stars.” At the end of the Purgatorio: 
‘“‘T returned from the most holy wave, renovated as plants renewed 
with new foliage, pure and disposed to mount unto the stars.” 
And at the end of the Paradiso: “To my high fantasy here 
power failed ; but now my desire and my will, like a wheel which 
evenly is moved, the Love was turning which moves the sun and 
other stars” (Norton’s translation). Plainly, the stars rule 
Dante’s imagination almost as imperiously as they ruled Plato’s. 
Between Plato’s theology and Dante’s there are profound differ- 
ences. But between their poetical valuations of the stars the dif- 
ference is slight. In Dante’s world, as in Plutarch’s world, the 


Stars require no justification. The world below the moon is full 
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of things that cause faith in Providence to stagger. Reason must 
needs labor and ever pray, in order to justify to man God’s ways 
on earth. But the stars still call for no theodicy. They are pure 
and unspotted expressions and embodiments of the love that in- 
spires the will of the higher humanity. Without hindrance or 
discount, the light of the heavenly wisdom passes from them to 
the soul; through the murky atmosphere of the earth, it comes 
deflected and corrupted. 

It should have been made clear, by this time, that religion, no 
matter how pure and impassioned, could not by its own strength 
wholly suppress the dynastic rights of the stars over the imagina- 
tion. It stripped them of the right to be worshiped. Still, they 
remained beyond the reach of the criticism to which our homely 
earth had to submit. In the book of Job the morning stars are 
almost persons ; they sing together; they are the sons of God, 
and shout for joy over his wisdom. In Ecclesiastes, the seat and 
source of vanity is “ under the sun.” Philo, as we have seen, puts 
himself to the labor of serious argument to defend the planets 
from the light-minded folk who had wickedly named them “ wan- 
derers.” In fact, the purely religious process was not able to 
oust the stars from their control of the imagination. Although 
they were held to be creatures like the earth, yet they were be- 
lieved to be creatures of an incomparably higher order; as supe- 
rior, indeed, to the earth, as a man is toa worm. Religious feel- 
ing could not, unaided, throw any shadow upon this claim of the 
stars. That could be done by nothing but an advance in scientific 
knowledge. 

With the Renaissance man’s feeling towards Nature underwent 
a change. The Italians were the first moderns to discover the 
world in which we live. Through them the botanical and the 
zoological garden came into existence. They were also the first 
moderns to discover man as a terrestrial being. By them the 
novel was conceived; and they were the first to catch the im- 
pression of natural beauty. Not that Christians before them had 
not admired Nature. But the sense of Nature’s beauty which we 
discern in Augustine and Bernard has a quality different from 
that of Petrarch and his fellows, to whom terrestrial beauty was 
not primarily a symbol of the beauty of heaven, but rather an end 
in itself, to be lived in and rejoiced over as a thing which is “ its 
own excuse for being.” Petrarch’s difference even from Dante 
comes out in the use he makes of Virgil. Villari says: “ Virgil 
had been Dante’s guide in the three kingdoms of the unseen world. 
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Virgil is Petrarch’s guide in the study of nature.” 1 The earth’s 
beauty becomes lovesome for its own sake, apart from the soul’s 
celestial dower. Men fall in love with terrestrial beauty. The 
earth enters into successful rivalry with the stars. 

The world’s list of important events has long needed a search- 
ing revision. Every schoolboy knows the dates of the battles of 
Waterloo and Gettysburg. But how many of us know the date 
of Erasmus’ Greek Testament, or of Darwin’s “ Origin of Spe- 
cies”? Or, if we do know the dates, how deep an impression do 
the events make on our perspective of history? Our perspective 
of events needs recasting. And when it shall have been recast, 
the date of the first mountain-climbing will become important. 
Petrarch climbed Mont Ventoux in the year 1335. So far as 
we know, he was the first man to climb a mountain in ofder to 
admire the earth’s nobility. It was a great event, because it 
indicated the trend of modern feeling. It marks an epoch in 
the history of the earth’s authority over the imagination of her 
children. 

Petrarch, however, was a man of letters and of emotions. It 
remained for Leonardo to unleash upon the stars the criticism of 
science. Down to his day, Aristotle’s theory of the heavens dom- 
inated the schools. Now, according to Aristotle, the stars be- 
longed to a world set apart from ours by the capital fact that it 
was incorruptible and unchangeable, while our earth, as being 
below the moon, is the prey of change and decay. But Leonardo, 
as Seailles has said, shattered this venerable hierarchy of ideas. 
He discovered that the stars and the earth are subject to a com- 
mon law, and so one of his contemporaries could say to him: 
“ Thou hast shown that the earth is a star . . . and hast thereby 
ennobled it.” 2 The words are no less true than fine. .Science 
puts the title-deeds of the stars and the title-deeds of the earth in 
the keeping of a single cosmic law. The stars must come down, 
once and for all, from their throne before the imagination. The 
earth is fully as noble as they, and has an equal right to be 
admired. 

The full bearings of the forces which were at work upon the 
imagination could not be seen until the eighteenth century had 
come and gone. In regard to this as in regard to every other 
aspect of our spiritual life, that century has a momentous signi- 
ficance, by reason of its two main spiritual characteristics. The 


1 Macchiavelli, i. 67. 
2 Leonardo da Vinci, p. 252. 
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first is its total breach with tradition, with the past. No other 
century has deliberately gone up into the pulpit, and taken for its 
text the words of Coriolanus, — 
I'll never 

Be such a gosling as to obey instinct ; but stand 

As if a man were author of himself, 

And knew no other kin. 
It went along with the breach of continuity between the present 
and the past that the present should take itself with profound 
seriousness. Thomas Paine’s words “ My own mind is my own 
church” summed up its self-confidence. The second characteristic 
was a thorough-going doctrine of utility. This meant that the 
significance of life must be found within the field of vision. The 
unseen world must cease to call the will away from the life on 
earth. Other periods have had these characteristics. But no 
other period has held them so clearly, or has applied them with 
anything like the same eagerness and authority. 

The effect upon the imagination is seen in Schiller. - Imagina- 
tion, if it is to be vital, must deal, with totality. Whatever an- 
alytic processes enter it, they must come in as elements of a larger 
whole. Whatever bounds and barriers there may be, they are 
inside, not outside. “Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow 
room.” And the limits of the imagination must be self-imposed. 
A triumphant synthesis is necessarily the last stage in a truly 
dramatic action. It is this dealing with totality, this epic syn- 
thesis, that makes the imagination akin to feeling on the one side 
and to the will on the other. It is akin to feeling, because im- 
passioned feeling always takes its world to be a self-coherent 
unity. It is akin to the will, because willing is the process 
wherein man, knowing well what he wants, goes forth from him- 
self, to invade the outer world, and shape it to his needs. Even 
so the imagination, on the one hand, takes the world as a success- 
ful synthesis, a working ‘totality, and, on the other hand, goes 
forth to take possession of the material elements of the visible 
world and to impart to them a spiritual shape and color. Of 
necessity, then, the imagination fared hard in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The framework of dogma, over which feeling was wont to 
run out easily and without waste towards the unseen world, had 
either been removed or was fallen into grievous disrepair. The 
imagination, by reason of the breach of continuity with the past, 
no longer had a kindly, gracious background for feeling. Criti- 
cism disturbed the self-possession that is essential to the higher 
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forms of imagination, by breaking up the habits of reverence for 
the past. Moreover, the authoritative appeal to utility rendered 
the imagination self-conscious, and aware of itself ; so that its free 
action was checked and harassed. The result is seen in Schiller’s 
“Gods of Greece.” Dante’s mystic rose has lost its bloom. The 
Christian heaven has lost the power of appeal. And there is no- 
thing at hand to take its place. The hills and meadows and 
springs are untenanted by the gods and spirits of olden days. It 
is Schiller’s own voice that we hear; when in “ The Piccolomini,” 
Max says : — 
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O never rudely will I blame his faith 

In the might of stars and angels! ”T is not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predominance : 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 

This visible nature and this common world, 

Is all too narrow : yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years 

Than lies upon that truth we live to learn. 


The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths : all these have vanished ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend. 


Wordsworth’s lines, — 


Great God, I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 


are in the same mood as Coleridge’s English transfiguration of 
Schiller’s lines. The mood does not, however, go deep with 
Wordsworth. Indeed, in Wordsworth’s world of austere, uncrit- 
ical piety, they almost look like strays. 

A comparison of Schiller and Dante will make it plain that the 
emotional value of the stars, their power to attract and to symbol- 
ize man’s wonder and admiration, had greatly declined. A com- 
parison of Humboldt’s cosmos with Aristotle’s conception of the 
heavens, or the views on esthetics found in Lange’s “ History of 
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Materialism ” with Lucretius will make it equally plain that the 
decline is final. Science has joined forces with the religion of 
the Bible, and has finished the work that the prophets of Israel 
began. The stars are dead. This is something more than a figure 
of speech. The stars have lost forever their power to master the 
feeling of mankind. Their vastness cannot save them. In truth, 
mere bigness, no matter how big, cannot rule the imagination nor 
yield an object for wonder and joy to rest upon. The stellar 
piety of ancient days did not fasten on the stars because they were 
vast, — seeing that, little or nothing was known about their bulk, 
relative to the earth. It was because the stars seemed to be set 
far above the touch of change and decay, seemed to belong to a 
divine and eternal order of things, that they were believed to 
stand nearer the godhead than our homely earth. But science 
has taken from the stars all their ancient glory. Their claims 
upon our admiration have been thrown out of court. And all 
their bigness cannot profit them. 

Meanwhile, ever since the Renaissance in Italy, the earth’s 
claims on our admiration have steadily strengthened. The earth 
has won a part, at least, of what the stars have lost. When Kant 
couples the starry heavens above us and the moral law within us 
as the main objects for wonder to dwell on, it is not in the old 
sense that the stars are admired, but as symbols of the majestic 
austerity of law. And when Wordsworth cries out to Duty, — 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong, 


the-stars are thought of as enriching the earth with their glory. 

The vastness of the universe, the majestic vision of infinite space, 

is the background against which the dear and intimate beauty of 

the earth is painted. Wordsworth speaks as “ the prophet of the 

visible order of things,” when he says to the small celandine, — 
Since the day I found thee out, 


Little flower !—I ll make a stir 
Like a great astronomer. 


The old roads of feeling ran through the stars to God. The 
eye worshiped Him through the stars, as the heart, in medieval 
times, worshiped Him through the saints. But now, even as the 
soul meets God face to face, so the earth’s beauty, calling for no 
mediator, touching the beauty of God with its own hands, inter- 
prets and reveals it to us. Our “natural piety” goes to church 
at home. There are no words, perhaps, which more boldly express 
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the revolutionary change in this matter than Coventry Patmore’s 
lines in “ The Unknown Eros,” — 


Not greatly moved am I 

To learn that we may spy 

Five thousand firmaments beyond our own. 
The best that’s known 

Of the heavenly bodies does them credit small. 
Viewed close, the Moon’s fair ball 

Is of ill objects worst, 

A corpse in Night’s highway, naked, fire-scarred, accurst ; 
And now they tell 

That the sun is plainly seen to boil and burst 
Too horribly for hell. 

So, judging from these two, 

As we must do, 

The universe, outside our living earth, 

Was all conceived in the Creator’s mirth, 
Forecasting at the time man’s spirit deep, 

To make dirt cheap. 


In the eyes of the modern lover of nature’s beauty, God’s 
“homestead” is the earth. But such language, uttered in the 
presence of the Chaldees and the Egyptians and Plato and Aris- 
totle and Philo and Dante, would have led to a heresy trial, —a 
trial whose upshot would not for a moment have been in doubt. 


Henry S. Nasa. 
EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 





WILLIAM MORRIS, CRAFTSMAN AND SOCIALIST. 


“Poet, artist, manufacturer and socialist, author of ‘The 
Earthly Paradise,’”’ is the brief and substantially accurate sum- 
mary in the “ Fasti Britannici” of the remarkable man whose 
biography, by J. W. Mackail, is the subject of this paper.’ A 
survival, or rather a revival — for he was alive in every fibre of 
body and brain— of the medieval craftsman of genius, of the 
man who in old times hewed stone and plunged his arms to the 
shoulder into the dye-vat, as well as built cathedrals, forged the 
most exquisitely intricate iron work, carved statues, wove tapes- 
tries, painted pictures and frescoes, and wrought out, as on the 
very anvil of rough and ready experience, realistic poems, Morris 
stands in such marked contrast with the poets and artists of his 


1 The Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mackail. 2 vols. Longmans, 
Green and Company, London, New York and Bombay. 1899. 
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day,—the Tennysons, Rossettis, Burne-Jones,— as to suggest 
an altogether different breed. The name he was proudest of was 
the name of “craftsman,” in the original, realistic sense in which 
Carlyle would have used the word. Through and through he 
deplored and hated that fatal divorce between the mechanic and 
the artist, the toiling hand and the creative brain, to which he 
traced back the source of all our modern woes —a divorce, he 
insisted, ruinous alike to master and to man, to designer and to 
his human tool, to art and to all native common joy in it. 

Here, then, lay the root characteristic of the man, and out of 
it instinctively grew all his theories, esthetic and social, all the 
herculean toil of his life. A roundly-fashioned man all through, 
his muscles craved their stint of work as consumingly as his brain, 
and palpable sense of the reaction bred of the wrestle with rough 
and ready matter was as needful to his fullest joy as lying off 
dreaming on any heights of Parnassus. Nothing short of this 
divine unity of soul and sense meant to him the earthly paradise, 
the kingdom of heaven on earth, and never till it was restored 
once again to the modern world would society cease to be a chaos 
of ugliness, brutality, discord and hate. Blunt, brutish human 
tools on the one side, supersensitive xsthetic weaklings on the 
other, this summed up to him the outcome of the modern caste- 
divisions, of the hideous divorce between brain and hand, of the 
limitation of art to an emasculating luxury for the idle and too 
often vicious. 

William Morris, the eldest son and third child of William 
Morris and Emma Shelton, was born at Elm House, Clay Hill, 
Walthamstow, March 24, 1834. Originally of Welsh descent, the 
family migrated into England, and in 1820 William Morris, the 
father, was entered as a clerk in the firm of Harris, Sanderson 
& Harris, discount brokers in London. The Harrises were 
Quakers, and, in due time admitted to the firm, the former clerk 
married into the neighboring Shelton family, a family with some 
history behind it. The Shelton stock was long-lived and of pow- 
erful physique, while the Morrises were not robust, both the father 
and grandfather dying comparatively young. From each side 
Morris, the coming poet, craftsman and social reformer, seems to 
have inherited specific traits. Though later in life developing 
immense physical vigor, he was a sickly child, kept alive, his 
mother said, by “ calves’ feet jelly and beef tea.” As a natural 
result with children cut off from outdoor play, he early became an 
omnivorous reader, at the age of four already deep in the Waver- 
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ley Novels. Meanwhile all his surroundings were of a highly for- 
tunate kind. His father had become wealthy, and, when the son 
was six, the family moved to Woodford Hall, a spacious mansion 
surrounded by fifty acres of park, on the high road from London 
to Epping. Close at hand lay Epping Forest, with its pathless 
glades and thickets of hornbeam and beech. 

In this ideal home William Morris rapidly developed into a boy 
of healthy outdoor tastes ; wandering freely with his brothers on 
foot or on their Shetland ponies through the forest and becoming 
a passionate lover of nature and a keen observer of trees, flowers, 
birds and wild animals. Along with this passion for wood and 
field, the love of the Middle Ages seemed born in the boy. All 
the old Essex churches within reach of Woodford were sought 
out by him to study their monuments and brasses, and a visit, when 
only eight, made with his father to Canterbury, left on his mind 
so ineffaceable an impression of the glory of Gothic architecture 
that fifty years afterward — never having seen the cathedral in 
the interval — he could describe its details from that recollection. 

Very little in the more strictly school education of William 
Morris throws much light on his mental development. At four- 
teen he was entered at Marlborough College, a poorly conducted 
public school, but with a library “ well provided with books on 
archeology and ecclesiastical architecture.” This he so diligently 
used as afterwards to be able to say that when he left Marl- 
borough he “knew most of What there was to be known about 
English Gothic.” A school fellow describes him at this period as 
a “ thick-set, strong-looking boy, with a high color and black curly 
hair, good-natured and kind, but with a fearful temper ;” which 
last quality he diligently improved to the highest pitch of intensity 
in later life. He took little or no part in the school games. “ The 
restlessness of his fingers, however, which must always be han- 
dling something, was even then very noticeable. He used to seek 
relief from it in endless netting. With one end of the net fas- 
tened to a desk in the big school-room, he would work at it for 
hours together, his fingers moving almost automatically.” The 
boy, thus pictured, was father of the man, and there at a single 
stroke is revealed the physiology and psychology of a human or- 
ganism, the hand of which was integral part of the brain, the two 
united in a marriage tie from which they could never be divorced 
without heartbreak and ruin on either side. Another touch, added 
to this, completes the picture of the growing youth. It is from 
the captain of his dormitory, who relates how on his walks he 
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“invented and poured forth endless stories about knights and 
fairies, in which one adventure rose out of another and the tale 
flowed on from day to day over a whole term.” Here, already in 
full flow, is revealed the extempore, the automatic character of 
Morris’s poetic faculty. It knew no travail in labor, no birth 
pangs. Like Burns’s poem “On a Field Mouse,” it shaped itself 
in the mind while the hand was guiding the plough. Years later he - 
said, “If a chap can’t compose an epic poem while he’s weaving 
tapestry, he had better shut up, he ’ll never do any good at all.” 

William Morris began residence in Oxford January, 1853, at 
the age of nineteen. In its main aspect Oxford was still a mediz- 
val city, “a vision of grey-roofed houses and a long winding 
street and the sound of many bells.” Nor in its inner life did 
the famous University seat retain less of an old-world air. “I 
arrived at Oxford,” says Gibbon in the Autobiography, “ with a 
stock of erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree 
of ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed.” 
‘“‘Morris’s book knowledge, born of extraordinary swiftness in 
reading and an amazing memory, was almost as portentous and 
no doubt as incomplete.” 

It was now that Morris and Burne-Jones first made acquaint- 
ance and at once became inseparable friends. ‘ From the first,” 
says Burne-Jones, “ I knew how different he was from all the men 
I had ever met. He talked with vehemence, and sometimes with 
violence. I never knew him languid or tired. He was slight in 
figure in those days; his hair was dark brown and very thick, his 
nose straight, his eyes hazel-colored, his mouth exceedingly deli- 
cate and beautiful.” Both thought themselves destined for the 
church, and they read together omnivorously in theology, ecclesias- 
tical history and ecclesiastical archeology. Soon, however, grew 
up a wider interest in secular history, mythology, poetry and art. 
Tennyson, Ruskin and Carlyle— above all Ruskin through his 
“ Stones of Venice” — took hold of the ardent pair as prophets 
of the new dispensation. Strange to say, neither of them as yet 
knew much of painting. ‘It was before the time,” says Burne- 
Jones, “‘ when photographs made all the galleries of Europe acces- 
sible, and what would have been better a thousand times for us, 
the wall paintings of Italy. Indeed, it would be difficult to make 
any one understand the dearth of things dear to us in which we 
lived.” Here, then, were the two great coming decorators of the 
century, the men who were to revive the application of color in 
all its forms of glass, painting, tapestry, to architecture, as yet 
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ignorant of the very names of Giotto, Angelico and Van Eyck. 
In the Long Vacation, however, of 1854, Morris made his first 
journey abroad to Belgium and northern France, where the paint- 
ing of Van Eyck and Memling and the cathedrals of Amiens, 
Rouen, Beauvais and Chartres, along with the galleries and 
museums of Paris, enriched his knowledge of medieval art in its 
noblest forms. His life passion was now all aflame. 

To William Morris architecture was the supreme art of arts, 
and gothic architecture the most transcendent flight of beauty and 
sublimity the genius of man has ever soared. The sister arts of 
sculpture and painting, of harmony of color in decoration and 
splendor of color in glass, of wealth of fancy in carving, and mira- 
cle of grace and intricacy in work of iron and bronze, were to his 
mind all subsidiary, all to be submerged in the total effect, while 
still remaining as integral parts of the whole, as the rosy flush on 
the cheeks and the blue or violet light in the eyes of a Helen of 
Troy were indivisible elements of the magic spell she exercised 
over the thousands of warriors on fire to die for her. Nor was it 
merely the beauty and sublimity of such architecture that inflamed 
Morris’ mind with a fervor of worship. The appeal it made to 
his sense of a common humanity, to his sympathetic interest in 
the lot of his toiling brother man, was equally strong. These 
glorious buildings, he insisted, were never the work of a caste 
of mere supersensitive, over-refined artists, cut off from hearty, 
flesh-and-blood contact with toiling humanity. They were the 
work of thousands of rough-and-ready craftsmen, — under superior 
leadership, indeed, — but alike able to unite brain with hand, to 
design as well as hew, to feel the relation of each man’s part with 
the wondrous whole, — a breed of craftsmen, therefore, who were 
intelligent and self-reliant men, at once developing their own 
powers and thoroughly enjoying their work, as they only can 
whose work is creative and not slavishly mechanical. No great 
art is possible, he declared, which is not communistic in spirit, 
which does not liberate and enlist in its service a vast volume of 
human joy and pride alike in its design and its execution. 

Further yet, this word architecture — in the wide senses he gave 
it — soon began to mean far more to him than a few grand build- 
ings. The houses men live in — whether the vulgarly rich or the 
squalidly poor — in these he saw the index of the degree of civil- 
ization and refinement of an age. To be capable of tolerating 
such ugliness, discord, offense to every finer sensibility, as he be- 
held exemplified in the homes alike of the wealthy and the impover- 
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ished — to tolerate it, not even to be conscious of it, — tortured 
him. It meant, to his very nerves, what it would to a musician to 
hear dll the instruments of an orchestra blown through as so many 
fish horns, jangled as so many cracked bells, banged on like so 
many riveting boilers. How can men and women who live in such 
surroundings be other than coarse and brutal? he cried. And the 
men in shops and factories who work for the supply of such hide- 
ous monstrosities in furniture, in hangings, in carpets, in wall 
papers, — how can they but become degraded in taste, stunted in 
intelligence, and slavishly mechanical in handiwork? What joy, 
what pride can any man take in the production of such soulless 
abortions? Is it any wonder they should seek relief in gin palaces 
and prize fights? 

Morris and Burne-Jones had gone up to Oxford, each with the 
idea that he was destined for the church. Their minds were full 
of what are called Anglo-Catholic ideals, through which art and 
literature were to be made handmaids to religion. That either of 
them was greatly interested in church dogmas is nowhere apparent. 
Quite early Morris himself had conceived the idea of devoting his 
private fortune, which was considerable, to the foundation of a 
monastery, “an institution combining the characters of a college, 
a monastery and a workshop, for students of the theory and prac- 
tice of religious art.” ‘I have set my heart on founding a Bro- 
therhood,” he now writes to a friend. “Learn Sir Galahad by 
heart; he is to be the patron of our Order. I have enlisted one 
in the project up here, heart and soul.” A few months later he 
writes again, “ We must enlist you in this Crusade and Holy 
Warfare against the age,” the crusade then definitely including 
celibacy and conventual life. 

By degrees, however, under the influence of wider secular inter- 
ests this scheme passed away — perhaps, more strictly, became 
modified and enlarged in scope. Morris and Burne-Jones had 
already gathered about them a group of men of the stamp of Ful- 
ford, Dixon and Faulkner, men well up in social studies, though 
with equal fervor for art and literature, and quite as passionate 
devotees of Ruskin’s visions for lifting the whole plane of modern 
life through an infusion into it of more soul. In this way it came 
about that the original project of the monastery took final shape 
in the formation of “The Brotherhood,” the first fruits of 
whose activity were the establishment of the “ Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine,” and, later on, of the high art manufacturing 
plant and firm of Morris & Company. 
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Financially the “Oxford and Cambridge Magazine” turned 
out as most such ventures do, though Morris backed it heroic- 
ally with money and even more with his own herculean power 
of work. He had meanwhile become intimate with Rossetti and 
the leading Pre-Raphaelites of London, who ardently cheered 
him on and stood ready to do everything in the world to help 
him but keep up the steady supply of manuscript, — delivered 
on time, and not when mere artistic humor seized them, — 
so essential to the prosaic bodily existence of a magazine. So 
Morris doggedly tugged at the laboring oar, and wrote articles, 
some of which, like that on Amiens Cathedral, take rank with the 
great literature of the age. At the same time he was flinging off, 
in his masterly extempore fashion, short poem after poem, many 
of which in vigor of imaginative grasp and blended heroic and 
pathetic quality are the equals of anything he ever did. Yet they 
flowed from him as naturally and without premeditation as from 
a lark its song or from an eagle its sweep of wing — one more 
illustration of his favorite dictum already quoted: “If a chap 
can’t compose an epic poem while he’s weaving tapestry, he had 
better shut up, he ’ll never do any good at all.” None the less, 
spite of the exasperations of the editorship of a magazine, — with 
a band of artistic coadjutors subject to all the chronic infirmities 
of the breed, — these were happy days of prophetic hope and joy, 
recalling, in after times of toil and pain, the cheering words of 
John Ball’s sermon at the village cross: “ Forsooth, he that 
waketh in hell and feeleth his heart fail him, shall have memory 
of the merry days of earth, and how that when his heart failed 
him then he cried on his fellow, and how that his fellow heard 
him and came.” 

For some time after the financial collapse of the.“ Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine,” William Morris’s course was groping 
and tentative. First he made up his mind to be an architect, 
and entered the office of Mr. G. E. Street, then of high but un- 
deserved repute in Oxford, there working diligently at the pre- 
liminary technique of the profession. Next he was swept away 
by the imperious personality and passionate eloquence of Rossetti, 
and resolved to be a painter. But for neither of these vocations 
is there any evidence of his possessing a real calling of native 
endowment. Never throughout life did he design a building, 
never on his canvases was there witness of any real power to draw 
the human figure, or grasp the subtlety and beauty of landscape. 
But he had an exquisite sense of color and the hand of a medieval 
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illuminator of manuscript for all kinds of work in arabesque and 
flower. ‘ For him, then and always, the word architecture bore 
an immense, and one might almost say a transcendental, meaning. 
It was the tangible expression of all the order, the comeliness, the 
sweetness, nay, even the mystery and the law, which sustain man’s 
world, and make human life what it is. To him the House Beau- 
tiful represented the visible form of life itself. Not only as a 
craftsman and manufacturer, a worker in dyed stuffs and textiles 
and glass, a pattern designer and decorator, but, throughout the 
whole range of life, he was from first to last the master crafts- 
man, whose range of work was so phenomenal and his sudden 
transitions from one to another form of productive energy so swift 
and perplexing because, himself secure in the centre, he struck 
outwards to any point of the circumference with equal directness, 
with equal precision, unperplexed by artificial subdivisions of 
art.” 

It was by degrees only, however, that William Morris came 
down to his real bearings, and learned to know himself. At the 
age of twenty-three he gave up his quarters in Oxford, and went 
up to London, where, in Red Lion Square, he and Burne-Jones 
set up Bohemian housekeeping together. The rooms were unfur- 
nished, and from this trifling circumstance came the beginnings 
of Morris’s work as a decorator and manufacturer. Sallying out 
in quest of furniture, he found it impossible to light on anything 
not flimsy, tawdry and vulgar in the extreme. Neither, if he 
furnished the design, could he get anything more satisfactory 
manufactured for him at the furnishing shops. All that could 
be done was to lay hands on a good carpenter, and have him con- 
struct certain articles in plain deal from drawings given him. 
The result’ was described by Rossetti after it reached the rooms 
as “intensely medieval furniture, tables and chairs like incubi 
and succubi; first, a table as firm and as heavy as a rock, then, 
large chairs such as Barbarossa might have sat in.” Especially 
was there a settle so vast in bulk as to make the studio “one 
third less in size.” But while Rossetti laughed, he approved 
and at once made designs for oil paintings for the panels of the 
cupboard doors; panels which, afterwards removed from the cup- 
board, are now known as the “ Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in 
Florence,” and their “ Meeting in Paradise.” On the backs of 
two of the large chairs Morris also painted subjects from his own 
poems, while Burne-Jones attacked the wardrobe, covering it with 
illustrations from Chaucer's “The Prioress’s Tale.” Very natu- 
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rally, through the combined effort of three such men of genius, a 
new ideal of what household furniture ought to be dawned ona 
benighted world. 

From this date the mechanical and inventive faculties of Morris 
broke out in all directions. He was busy with the work of illu- 
mination to improve the character of printed books; he tried his 
hand at fresco decoration ; he took up carving and bronze work ; 
he drew and colored designs for stained-glass windows; he made 
experiments in reviving the decayed art of embroidery, getting 
an old-pattern frame made for him, and having worsted specially 
dyed for his use by an old French dyer. Meanwhile, with equal 
energy and fecundity, he was producing poetry. ‘The Defense 
of Guinevere” appeared, and without securing wide popularity 
acted with great intensity on a small circle of minds. If the 
value of poetry,” declared a competent critic, “is to be measured 
in intension, few volumes have a more marked place in modern 
literature.” With all its faults of immaturity, years later Swin- 
burne wrote of it: “It needed no exceptional acuteness of ear or 
eye to see or hear that this poet held of none, stole from none, 
clung to none, as tenant, or as beggar, or as thief. Not yeta 
master, he was assuredly no longer a pupil. . . . Where among 
other and older poets of his time and country is one comparable 
for perception and experience of tragic truth, of subtle and noble, 
terrible and piteous things? where a touch of passion at once 
so broad and so sure?” 

It was a strangely assorted group that comprised the original 
members of the firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. 
*“ Ford Madox Brown, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Edward Burne- 
Jones and Arthur Hughes, painters ; Peter Paul Marshall, surveyor 
and engineer, and Charles Joseph Faulkner, an Oxford don!” 
Well might the average business world have flouted them as 
moonstruck lunatics. But they unblushingly issued a circular 
and explained their aims, in effect that “‘a company of historical 
artists had banded themselves to execute work in a thoroughly 
artistic and inexpensive manner; and that they had determined 
to devote their spare time to designing for all kinds of manufac- 
tures of an artistic nature.” Out of this simple beginning was to 
grow an esthetic revolution in England. 

Says Aymer Vallance in his interesting and richly illustrated 
book on William Morris: ‘There is but a slight necessity to enu- 
merate the horrors proper to the early Victorian period — the Ber- 
lin wool work and the bead mats ; the crochet antimacassars upon 
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horse-hair sofas ; the wax flowers under glass shades; the mon- 
strosities in stamped brass and gilded stuccos; chairs, tables and 
other furniture hideous with veneer and curly distortions ; the 
would-be naturalistic vegetable-patterned carpets with false shad- 
ows and misplaced perspective; and all the despicable legion of 
mean shams and vulgarities which have been exposed and held up 
to ridicule times without number.” Nor was this all. The same 
riot of ugliness and discord was raging in the restorations going 
on in historical public buildings,—the priceless heirlooms be- 
queathed from the master ages of the past. Wholesale vandal 
destruction of matchless glass, matchless carvings, in cathedrals, 
churches, halls, was witnessed on every hand. The call was for a 
crusade against barbarism, and into this Morris flung himself with 
all his Viking force and valor. 

Nothing short of a volume — his biographer required two — 
would suffice to record the details of all that grew out of the for- 
mation of the firm of Morris & Co., as eventually came to be its 
style. Beginning in London, the various manufacturing agencies 
were, later on, transferred to other parts of England. But the 
central figure of all was Morris, the medizval craftsman, the man 
of brain and hand. Into the mechanical foundation of every 
branch of art did he resolutely plunge. A man of the genius of 
Burne-Jones should have resplendent glass, glass crystalline, opa- 
lescent, sky-hued, coruscating, triumphant, in which to incarnate 
his beautiful designs; should have textiles soft, flowing, richly 
dyed, harmonious in every tone and shading of color, through 
which to express himself in embroidery. So with all the warriors 
he enlisted in his crusade against barbarism. They should have 
finely tempered weapons, irresistible in edge and thunderbolt in 
weight with which, like so many Siegfrieds, to cleave the anvil 
of brute materialistic human density. And thus by degrees the 
aims of Morris & Co. came to be recognized, the work of vandal 
destruction in cathedral and hall was largely arrested, and a new 
feeling breathed into the nation of what it had inherited from the 
past and must transmit to generations to come. 

But vastly more than this, Morris was a great-hearted human- 
ist ; in the realistic-ideal sense of the word, a believer to the core 
in the divine mission of beauty and art as a gospel of glad tidings 
of great joy to all men, tothe humblest and poorest. Why should 
they live in surroundings of discord and ugliness? It pained him 
to the quick, it shocked and staggered him, to see lives long drawn 
out under circumstances that revealed and shot home never a sense 
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of the delight of charm or soul exhilaration. Thence the human 
inspiration that led on to the beneficent change effected by Morris 
& Co. —or, rather by Morris himself, for here he was Company 
and all — in lifting the standard of feeling and taste in the hum- 
blest cottages of the land. Carpets, wall papers, curtain hang- 
ings, chairs, bedspreads ! — there is no need that these should be 
“cheap and nasty,” they can ‘all be cheap and beautiful. And 
to this end Morris plunged into the exhaustive study of the fab- 
rics of Persia and India, their rugs and muslins ; plunged into dye- 
vats, into wool carding and spinning, into hand-weaving, to wrest 
the secret of such miraculous products of beauty wrought out by 
simple peasants, by humble people filled with the one sense that 
it was a joy to make something beautiful. Thence the grace and 
charm of design of the Morris wall papers, the “ Daisy” pat- 
terns, “ The Trellis,” “The Marigold,” “The Apple,” the more 
elaborate “ Bruges” pattern. Thence the richer beauty of the 
Morris woven wool and silk tapestries, the “ Dove and Rose,” 
“ Bird and Vine,” “ Peacock and Dragon.” Thence, still again, 
the delight to the eye of their humbler printed chintzes, “ The 
Honeysuckle,” “The Wandle,” “The Wey,” as curtains or door 
hangings imparting a feeling of grace and refinement to the aver- 
age cottage. On and on the work went and the new departments 
grew from carpet- weaving of the simplest as well as of the 
gorgeous oriental patterns, to the superb Arras tapestry of the 
“Flora” and the “ Pomona,” and to that of the “ Knights 
Departing on the Quest of the Holy Grail” at Stanmore Hall, 
and of the ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem” in the chapel of Exeter Cottage, 
Oxford,— each of these last two embodying a superb design by 
Burne-Jones. And so, as years went by, alike cathedral and 
parish church, palace and humble home, took on changed aspects 
of charm, beauty or splendor in the place of tawdriness and vul- 
garity. 

The pages of the biography itself must be turned to gain any 
adequate idea of the herculean toil with which, through all these 
years, Morris wrought as master craftsman, as well as designer 
and poet. Through them all, however, there was steadily deep- 
ening and intensifying itself what finally became the master 
passion of his life, — his consuming self-dedication to the cause of 
socialism. With him socialism was no mere reasoned system of 
the intellect. It rooted itself in every instinct, every yearning, 
every active faculty of his being, and was the organic tren@ of his 


whole nature. “‘Art is man’s expression of his joy in labor.’ 
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If these are not Professor Ruskin’s words,” he wrote, “ they 
embody at least his teaching on this subject. Nor has any truth 
more important ever been stated ; for if pleasure in labor be gen- 
erally possible, what a strange folly it must be for men to consent 
to labor without pleasure! . . . My hope is that people will some 
day learn something of art, and so long for more, and will find as 
I have, that there is no getting it save by the general acknowledg- 
ment of the right of every man to have fit work to do in a beauti- 
ful home. Therein lies all that is indestructible of the pleasure 
of life; no man need ask for more than that, no man should be 
granted less ; and if he falls short of it, it is through waste and 
injustice that he is kept out of his birthright. . . . Everyone of 
the things that goes to make up the surroundings among which 
we live must be either beautiful or ugly, either elevating or 
degrading to us, either a burden and torment to the maker of it 
to make, or a pleasure and solace to him.” 

The divorce of brain and hand, wrought by the present social 
order — ever more passionate grew his sense of the injustice, 
chaos and misery this was breeding in the industrial world.- The 
nightmare of it invaded his very sleep, distressed and tormented 
him at his daily work and finally drove him out as a socialist 
agitator, to harangue radical gatherings, to face mobs, to spend 
wrangling nights in vain struggles to harmonize the individualistic 
and anti-social tempers of the socialistic bodies with which he 
allied himself. He stood on call to go anywhere and address any 
meeting before which he could say a word in behalf of the sacred 
cause. He was ready for revolution, ready to see the whole pres- 
ent social, or anti-social, order, go down in ruin, that some thing 
better might emerge from the wreck. Here alone, to his mind, lay 
the possibility of the coming of any kingdom of heaven on earth, 
and for this he was eager to shed his life’s blood. Poetry, archi- 
tecture, culture, his interest in these he flung to the winds as 
child’s play till the new order of things should be ushered in. 
Caste would be abolished and all would be a common band of 
toilers for common ends. Then first would the real reign of art 
and beauty begin, and each one’s daily life, through the marriage 
of brain and hand, become an espousal of joy. And so the Viking 
of.a man, the craftsman prophet of the new dispensation, wore out 
his last remnants of ebbing strength in the rapt pursuit of this 
vision. 


e Francis Tirrany. 
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THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. 


Tue Epistle to the Galatians is receiving special attention from 
scholars at the present time. But the interest is centred in the 
location of the Galatian churches, and the date of the epistle 
is exciting less notice. In a recent essay on the “ Destination 
and Date of Galatians,” by E. H. Askwith, it is claimed at the 
outset that “these are two distinct problems,” and that “no 
final solution ” of them “ will be found, except by deciding one 
without any reference to the other.” This is doubtless true, and 
yet the problems are so closely related that the answer to the one 
determines in a measure the answer to the other. The view that 
the Galatian churches were founded on the First Missionary Jour- 
ney favors an early date; and scholars who hold this view agree, 
with few exceptions, in placing the epistle not later than the 
Second Missionary Journey, some of them putting it before that 
journey. The view that Paul visited Galatia for the first time 
on the Second Missionary Journey places an early date out of 
the question ; and those who hold this view assign the epistle to 
the Third Missionary Journey. It is unfortunate that the ques- 
tion of the destination of the epistle should be constantly allowed 
to take precedence of the question of the date. The result is, that 
the latter question is not receiving the careful and unprejudiced 
treatment which its importance demands. The order should be 
reversed for a time, and the date considered without reference to 
the destination. Until that is done, scholars will continue to dif- 
fer greatly in their views as to the date of this epistle. - 

The Epistle to the Galatians contains a narrative of personal 
experience that sets the limit for the date in one direction. The 
writing must be later than the latest of the events therein related. 
It is important, therefore, to determine, if possible, the place of 
these events in the life of the apostle. The final events are those 
related in the second chapter, namely, a visit of Paul and Bar- 
nabas to Jerusalem, and a visit of Peter and the Judaizers to 
Antioch. The point of interest in each visit is 2 discussion be- 
tween the apostles concerning the Gentiles, brought on each time 
by the hostility of the Judaizers to the teaching of Paul. The 
Book of Acts tells of conflicts with the Judaizers at Antioch and 
at Jerusalem. It is important to know whether the conflicts of 
the Epistle to the Galatians and the Book of Acts are identical. 
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If they are, Galatians was written after the events described in 
Acts xv. If they are not, Galatians was written in all probability 
before those events. For, according to Paul’s own account of his 
experiences, he had come into conflict with the Judaizers twice at 
the time that he wrote this epistle; and it is not likely that he 
would have omitted to mention a third conflict with them if such 
an one had taken place. 

The order of events differs in Galatians ii. and Acts xv. The 
schism at Antioch follows the visit to Jerusalem in Galatians ; it 
precedes that visit, and is the cause of it, in Acts. The order of 
Acts may be preferred, if it can be shown that the order followed 
in Galatians is not necessarily the chronological order. Unless 
this can be done, the order of Paul as eyewitness must be pre- 
ferred, and only one of the incidents described in Galatians can 
be found in the corresponding narrative of Acts. In an article 
on the “ Chronology of the New Testament,” ? Mr. Turner argues 
that the “ identification of the two Judaizing missions from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch may be accepted side by side with the ordinary 
view that Gal. ii. 1 ff. = Acts xv., if Gal. ii. 11-14 be allowed in 
order of time to precede Gal. ii. 1-10. There is nothing like the 
éreara of Gal. i. 18, 21; ii. 1 to suggest that the chronological 
series is continued. . . . The dispute at Antioch may then be 
placed in the winter (4. D. 48-49) before the council.” 

An objection to this view is, that it makes Paul place his account 
of Peter’s conduct at Antioch just where it would be most dam- 
aging to the character of the great apostle, and that without giv- 
ing any hint that he was not relating the events in their true 
order. This seems of itself a sufficient reason for rejecting the 
proposal. It is incredible that Paul would have done such a 
wrong to a brother apostle. Accordingly the order of events in 
Galatians must be retained, and the identification of both inci- 
dents is out of the question. The case of the Gentiles must have 
come up for discussion a second time either in Antioch or in Jeru- 
salem, if not in both places. 

A. Comparison oF GaL. m1. 1-10 wirn Acts xv. 2-29.— 
Both of these narratives deal with a visit of Paul to Jerusalem in 
company with Barnabas, with a conference between Paul and 
Barnabas and certain of the elder apostles, and with a discussion 
concerning Gentile converts. In each case Paul and Barnabas 
receive the support of the apostles, and the party of the circumci- 
sion suffers a defeat. The majority of scholars identify the visits 
* In Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
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of Gal. ii. and Acts xv. on the ground of these resemblances. But 
a careful examination of these accounts makes it clear that, if 
there is a strong likeness between them in some respects, there is 
a remarkable difference between them in others. Accordingly 
the identification of these visits of Paul to Jerusalem is generally 
recognized to be one of the most difficult problems in the life of 
the apostle. 

The points on which the two narratives are at variance are 
the following: 1. The Cause of the Conference. — According to 
Galatians, Paul laid before the apostles the gospel which he was 
preaching among the Gentiles, and his reason for so doing was in 
his own words: py tus «is Kevov tpéxw 7 ESpayov. The fear thus 
expressed was due, as he tells us, to “false brethren privily 
brought in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we 
have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage: to 
whom we gave place in the way of subjection, no, not for an hour ; 
that the truth of the gospel might continue with you.”! There 
are various interpretations for this passage; but whether the 
“false brethren” made their attempt to enslave the apostles? at 
Jerusalem or at Antioch, in public or in private, the fact remains 
that Paul was led to consult with the leaders in Jerusalem by his 
recognition of the danger lying in their hostility to his teaching. 

Compare with this the statement of Acts, that Paul and Barna- 
bas went up to Jerusalem as delegates of the church in Antioch, 
to lay before the leaders in Jerusalem the case of the Gentile con- 
verts. According to Galatians the subject of discussion was the 
truth of Paul’s gospel; according to Acts, it was the necessity 
of circumcising the Gentile members of the church in Antioch. 
These subjects are closely related, but they are far from identical. 
There is no hint in Acts that Paul and his gospel formed a point 
for special attack on this occasion. On the other hand, there is no 
reference in Galatians to the cause of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, 
as stated in Acts. Although Paul is writing to churches troubled 
over the question of circumcision, he never alludes to the disturb- 
ance in Antioch, nor refers to the fact that he went up to Jerusa- 
lem as a delegate of that church on this very question, nor men- 
tions that in consulting with the apostles he was but following 
out instructions. Instead, he gives his readers the impression 
that his consultation with the other apostles was a matter that 
concerned himself chiefly; that he sought it of his own accord, 

1 Gal. ii. 2, 4, 5. 

2 Barnabas seems to be included with Paul by the use of the plural pronoun. 
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and because of the exigence of his own situation. He conceals 
facts that might have been used to advantage in his argument, 
and concerning which he was in honor bound to speak, and so 
gives his readers a false impression of the cause of the confer- 
ence. Thus the narratives of Galatians and Acts conflict at this 
point. 

2. The Character of the Conference. —In Gal. ii. 2, Paul says : 
kal dveBéunv airois TO evayyéAvov 6 Kypioow év tois Oveow, Kar’ idiay de 
trois Soxotow. Them that are of repute” he afterwards iden- 
tifies with “ James and Cephas and John” (v. 9). This deserip- 
tion of the conference as a private! consultation with the leading 
apostles stands in marked contrast to the account of an assembly 
of “the apostles and the elders” and “the whole church ” given 
in the Acts.2— One is driven to suppose that there were two con- 
ferences, — a private one with the leading apostles as described in 
Galatians, and a public one before the church as described in Acts. 
Some scholars, indeed, find hints of both conferences in each 
narrative. Lightfoot, for example, argues that “ while each nar- 
rative presents a different aspect of this chapter of history, each 
also contains indications that the other aspect was recognized, 
though not dwelt upon, by the writer. The very form of St. Paul’s 
expression, dvebéunv aitois, xar’ diay 8% trots Soxotccv, implies 
something besides the private conference; the transactions them- 
selves — the dispute about Titus for instance — involved more or 
less of publicity : the purpose sought to be attained could scarcely 
be effected in any other way: and the fragmentary character of 
the Apostle’s account leaves ample space for the insertion of other 
incidents besides those given. On the other hand, St. Luke al- 
ludes in a general way to conferences and discussions preceding 
the congress (xv. 4, 5, 6): and the speeches there delivered, the 
measures there proposed, are plainly the result of much wise fore- 
thought and patient deliberation on the part of the Apostles.” ® 

The interpretation of a passage so obscure as Gal. ii. 1-10 will 
always be open to question, and no weighty argument can be built 
upon it. This much, however, is certain: whether the language 
of Paul implies that public as well as private discussions were held 
on this occasion or not, there is no direct mention in Galatians of 


1 This interpretation of xar’ id{fay is the one accepted by most modern schol- 
ars, among them Sieffert, Lightfoot, Lipsius, and many other advocates of the 
identification of these narratives. 

2 Cf. Acts xv. 4, 6, 12, 22, 23. 
8 Lightfoot, Epistle to the Galatians, 1896, p. 126. 
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the conference described in the Acts, in which the question of cir- 
cumcision for the Gentiles was discussed by the leading apostles 
in the presence of the assembled church, and at the close of which 
a unanimous decision was reached and recorded. On any inter- 
pretation of the passage, therefore, the difficulty remains of ac- 
counting for the silence of Paul as to the fact that there was such 
a council, and as to the decision reached in that council. The Ga- 
latian churches were in a state of disturbance over the matter of 
circumcision. The Mother Church in Jerusalem, under the lead- 
ership of Peter and James, had determined that circumcision, and 
what was involved therein, the observance of the Mosaic law, 
should not be required of Gentile converts. Why does not Paul 
state this fact? Why does he not use it in the defense of his 
gospel, just as he makes use of the private conference and’ its de- 
cision? Some scholars suppose that the result of the public con- 
ference was unsatisfactory to Paul. In that case is it conceivable 
that Paul would have omitted to tell of it? He is careful to tell 
of his conflict with Peter. Would he have led his readers to sup- 
pose that the result of that visit to Jerusalem was the establish- 
ment of a perfect understanding and of harmonious relations be- 
tween himself and the chief apostles, when in reality the result 
was a strained relation between them? Would it not have been 
deceitful in Paul to tell of the private meeting, which he could 
use to advantage in his argument, and to pass over the public 
meeting, which (according to this view) ended in a way disadvan- 
tageous to him ? 

Among the phrases of Paul, which have been regarded as con- 
taining allusions to a public discussion, there is nothing corre- 
sponding to the statements of Acts beyond the bare mention of 
“false brethren” and their attempt to enforce the Mosaic law. 
Thus, there is no reference to Titus in the Acts, and no hint that 
the question of circumcising him or any other individual was so 
much as raised in the council. Again, one would never suppose 
from the account of Acts that Paul and Barnabas were the great 
champions of Gentile liberty on that occasion, and that it was 
owing to their firmness that the rights of Gentile Christians were 
secured. According to the Acts, Peter and James played the 
leading parts in the conference, and their speeches won for Paul 
and Barnabas patient hearing and hearty commendation. Paul 
and Barnabas seem to have confined themselves to an account 
of their work, and of the evidences of divine approval granted 
to them. They “rehearsed what signs and wonders God had 
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wrought among the Gentiles by them.” Compare with this the 
statement of Paul, that to the “ false brethren,’’ who were seek- 
ing to bring them “into bondage,” they “ gave place in the way 
of subjection, no, not for an hour; that the truth of the gospel 
might continue with” their converts! This statement of Paul 
may refer to a particular encounter or to a series of encounters. 
In neither case would it correspond to the representation of Acts 
as to what took place at the council. 

Thus there seems to be no sufficient evidence in support of the 
view that there is an indirect reference to the council of Acts in 
the narrative of Galatians. On the other hand, the lack of all 
direct reference to the council in this narrative is so difficult to 
account for, that only the clearest evidence would justify the sup- 
position that Galatians and Acts are describing different events 
occurring in the same visit. Such evidence is wanting. There- 
fore the narratives must be treated as referring to the same con- 
ference, and hence as in conflict respecting the character of that 
conference. 

8. The Result of the Conference.— Paul’s own account of it is 
as follows: “ James and Cephas and John,” before whom “I laid 
the gospel which I preach among the Gentiles,” “imparted no- 
thing to me: but contrariwise, when they saw that I had been in- 
trusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, even as Peter with 
the gospel of the circumcision, . . . and when they perceived the 
grace that was given unto me, . . . gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship, that we should go unto the Gentiles, 
and they unto the circumcision: only they would that we should 
remember the poor; which very thing I was also zealous to do.” ? 
These statements of Paul are clear and emphatic. The result of 
his conference with the leading apostles was the recognition on 
their part of the truth of his gospel, and of his call to preach it 
among the Gentiles. Paul claims, moreover, that they “ imparted 
nothing” to him. In making such a claim he could not truth- 
fully pass over any recommendation on the part of the apostles. 
Indeed, he takes pains to mention the one thing they had sug- 
gested ; and he does so, although it was a matter that had nothing 
to do with the subject in discussion, and although the suggestion 
was unnecessary, since he himself was “ zealous to do” that “ very 
thing.” 


1 It is probable that suas in verse 5 refers to Paul’s readers, not as Galatians 
but as Gentiles ; for his anxiety was concerning the fruit of his labor past and 
present, and he must have had all his Gentile converts in mind at the time. 

2 Gal. ii. 1, 6-10. 
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Now, when Paul’s statements are compared with those of Acts, 
it becomes clear that there is a very grave discrepancy at this 
point. According to Acts, the result of the conference is the 
recognition, not of Paul’s call to preach to the Gentiles, nor of 
the truth of his gospel, but of Gentile exemption from the burden 
of the Mosaic law. The apostles and elders of Jerusalem send a 
letter unto “the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch 
and Syria and Cilicia,” in which they repudiate the teaching of 
them that have caused the schism in Antioch. At the same time, 
following the counsel of James, they desire the Gentiles to “ ab- 
stain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication.” } How can it be thought 
that Paul would have omitted to mention such recommendations 
as these, bearing, as they do, directly upon the subject he was dis- 
cussing? How could he have said that the apostles imparted no- 
thing to him, if they had given him any such counsel? There is 
no reference of any kind in Acts to “the poor,” and the duty of 
“remembering ” them: so that the one thing recommended ac- 
cording to Paul is not named in the Acts, and the four things 
recommended according to Acts are not mentioned in Galatians. 
There is a direct contradiction in the narratives at this point. 
The impossibility of bringing these passages into harmony as they 
now stand is generally recognized at the present day.2 So long 
as the account of Acts is accepted without amendment, there can 
be no doubt that Acts xv. 2-29 and Gal. ii. 1-10 describe di er- 
ent visits of Paul to Jerusalem. 

B. Comparison or Gat. m1. 11-21 wirn Acts xv. 1-2.— 
These accounts of a schism in the Church of Antioch differ as a 
personal narration differs from a summary statement, yet they 
are sufficiently alike to bear comparison. It is true that Cephas, 
who plays a leading part in Paul’s narrative, is not mentioned in 
the Acts. But this lack of all reference to Cephas in Acts is 
easily accounted for, if one may suppose that his disagreement 
with Paul was a temporary matter, and there is no reason for 
thinking the contrary. On the other hand, if the figure of 
Cephas be blotted out, the situation in Galatians becomes the one 
described in Acts. 

The account in Acts relates that certain men, coming down to 
Antioch from Judea, insisted upon circumcision for the Gentile 

1 Acts xv. 22-29. 


2 Weizsiicker, Apostolisches Zeitalter, pp. 174 ff.; Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller, pp. 152 ff. ; Sieffert, Der Brief an die Galater, 1899, p. 84, etc. 
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converts as necessary to their salvation. With these men “ Paul 
and Barnabas had no small dissension and questioning.” Paul 
tells how certain persons “ of the circumcision” came to Antioch 
“ from James,” and how under their influence the Jewish Chris- 
tians separated themselves from their Gentile brethren, a change 
of attitude which Paul himself strenuously opposed as contrary to 
“the truth of the gospel.” That the matter discussed on this 
occasion was not simply the minor question of intercourse between 
Jew and Gentile in the Christian church, but also the major ques- 
tion of the conditions of salvation, is evident from the language in 
which Paul describes his opponents, rods éx zepuropjjs, as well as 
from his argument before Cephas. What Paul relates in Gala- 
tians shows the extent to which the Judaizers were successful in 
their attempt to force circumcision upon the Gentiles. This we 
do not learn from Acts. Still, so far as it goes, the brief state- 
ment of Acts is in harmony with the fuller account of Galatians 
with a single exception. In the Acts Barnabas is associated with 
Paul as having “no small dissension and questioning” with the 
Judaizers; while in Galatians it is said that “even Barnabas was 
carried away with the dissimulation” of Peter and the rest of the 
Jewish Christians. The language of Paul suggests the idea that 
the defection of Barnabas was merely temporary. In that case, 
the discrepancy would disappear; for a temporary disagreement 
between Paul and Barnabas would hardly find its way into the 
brief record of the Acts. There is, indeed, mention of such a dis- 
agreement between them in Acts xv. 36-41, but it is evident that 
the incident owes its place in the narrative to the explanation that 
it affords for the failure of Barnabas to accompany Paul on the 
Second Missionary Journey. On the other hand, if the disagree- 
ment between the apostles lasted for a considerable time, how are 
we to account for the silence of Acts not only in the case of Bar- 
nabas, but also in the more important case of Peter? 

The narrative of Galatians, if it is not regarded as parallel to 
the account in Acts, is usually assigned to the short interval be- 
tween the Apostolic Council and the Second Missionary Journey.! 
The contention over Mark took place just before that journey. 
Paul and Barnabas must have been reconciled after the first dis- 
agreement, or they would not have been planning to revisit their 
Gentile churches together when the second difference occurred. 
Thus, whether or not Gal. ii. 11-21 is identified with Acts xv. 1-2, 
the same conclusion is reached ; namely, that Barnabas soon re- 
1 So Sieffert, Lightfoot, McGiffert, and many others. 
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turned to his old position in relation to Paul and to the Gentiles. 
But if this was true of Barnabas, it was probably true of Peter 
also. There is no hint in any writing but Galatians of even a 
temporary disagreement between Peter and Paul. It is true that 
the silence of Galatians as to the effect of Paul’s argument upon 
Peter and Barnabas leaves us uncertain as to whether they had 
resumed their former attitude towards the Gentile converts at the 
time that Paul wrote his epistle. Scholars have reached diametri- 
cally opposite conclusions in their interpretation of Paul’s silence: 
some supposing that Peter and Barnabas were not convinced by 
what Paul said, or he would have strengthened his argument by 
mentioning the fact; others thinking that they must have been 
convinced, as otherwise the point of Paul’s argument would be 
blunted. It is evident that no argument can be drawn from the 
silence of Galatians of sufficient strength either to confirm or to 
disprove the conclusion already reached, that the disagreement 
between Paul and Barnabas lasted but a short time. The prob- 

. abilities are that both Peter and Barnabas came to an understand- 
ing with Paul not long after the incident related in Galatians. 
The lack of certainty on this point must be acknowledged, but it 
is not in itself a sufficient reason for refusing to make an identi- 
fication shown to be probable on other grounds. 

The chief reasons for this identification are as follows : — 

1. Unless these narratives are regarded as dealing with the 
same occurrence, one is forced to the conclusion that there were 
two schisms in the church of Antioch over the same matter within 
a short period. This is such an unlikely supposition that only 
the clearest proof would justify its acceptance. 

2. In Acts xv. 24 the “men from Judea” with whom “ Paul 
and Barnabas had no small dissension” (vs. 1-2) are described 
in the apostolic letter as “certain which went out from us [and] 
have troubled you with words, subverting your souls; to whom 
we gave no commandment.” If these men be identified with 
“them that were of the circumcision,” that “ came from James” 
during Peter’s visit to Antioch,’ the conduct of James will seem 
perfectly consistent. Otherwise James would be guilty of send- 
ing men down to Antioch to insist upon the circumcision of the 
Gentiles, after having himself expressed to Paul approval of his 
teaching to the Gentiles, and after having allowed Titus to go 
uncircumcised. 

3. On the supposition that the disagreement among the apos- 


1 Gal. ii. 12. 
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tles at Antioch followed the council, the conduct of Peter, James 
and Barnabas becomes as unworthy of them as it is unnatural.! 
Each of these apostles had done his part to bring the church to 
recognize the Gentile converts as co-heirs of the Messianic King- 
dom.? Peter attributed his convictions on the matter to a divine 
revelation to himself ; James based his upon the teaching of the 
Old Testament prophets; both united with the other apostles and 
the elders in a judgment which they ascribed to the Holy Spirit,* 
repudiating the teaching of the Judaizers, and requiring of the 
Gentiles nothing more than abstinence from such things as would 
cause needless offense. How can it be supposed that these apos- 
tles would draw back from the position taken at the council, if 
they held such convictions, or that they would stir up further 
strife in Antioch after having done their utmost to restore quiet 
in that distracted community? How can it be thought that Bar- 
nabas, after accepting the appointment to represent the Gentiles 
at the council, and after pleading their cause successfully, would 
desert them for their enemies, or that, resisting the Judaizers 
before the council, he would yield to them after the council? It 
cannot be said in excuse for these apostles that they did not real- 
ize what they were doing. The earlier conflict in Antioch and 
the discussion in Jerusalem could not have failed to open their 
eyes to the danger threatening the church. The wrong and the 
folly attributed to them by this view must be acknowledged. 

But their conduct has a very different look if the order of 
events is reversed. ‘True, in either case Peter and Barnabas are 
charged with “dissimulation”’ by Paul, who says that they did 
not “walk uprightly according to the truth of the gospel.” This 
charge seems to be based upon the fact that both apostles shared 
with Paul his conviction that justification is through faith in 
Christ, and not through the works of the law; and that, before 
the coming of the Judaizers, both had disregarded the law forbid- 
ding familiar intercourse between Jew and Gentile, thus showing 
that they did not consider that law as binding any longer upon 
Jews. Yet the very fact that Peter and Barnabas agreed with 
Paul in principle makes it unlikely that they recognized the con- 
duct under discussion as a matter of principle. It is more prob- 
able that they regarded it as a matter of expediency. They were 
doubtless wrong in setting an example of compromise when a 
great principle was at stake; but the wrong was comparatively 


1 See Ramsay, St. Paul, the T'raveller, pp. 164 f. 
2 Acts xv. 2, 7-21. 8 Acts xv. 28. 
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slight, if the struggle was at its beginning and the interests 
involved still unrecognized, and if these apostles, when they did 
see clearly, stood forth with Paul to plead for “the truth of the 
gospel.” 

On the other hand, the fact that James, the other apostles and 
the assembled church in Jerusalem, being, as they affirmed, under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit (Acts xv. 28), thought best, after 
hearing both sides, to ask something of the Gentile converts while 
acknowledging their freedom from all obligation to keep the law, 
seems to show that Peter may not have been altogether wrong in 
his regard for the prejudices of the Jewish Christians. It is cer- 
tain that the great majority of the Christians at that time were 
Jews, and that the most of these Jews were only gradually learn- 
ing that the barrier between Jew and Gentile had been broken 
down ; so that the church as a whole may not have been ready to 
receive the Gentile on an equal footing with the Jew. Sucha 
condition of affairs, Paul, who had lived and labored for many 
years outside of Judza and in Gentile communities, was less likely 
to appreciate than Peter, whose sphere of labor had so far been 
limited almost entirely to the land of Palestine, and to his own 
people. In the light of after events, it seems probable that Paul 
learned something as well as Peter from the schism at Antioch. 

4. Unless the conflict described in Gal. ii. 11 f. is regarded as oc- 
curring before the council, one must conclude that the judgment 
of the apostles and the Mother Church had little weight either 
with the church of Antioch or with the Judaizers. Yet that 
council was held in response to the petition of the Christians of 
Antioch, and its decision was received by them with satisfac- 
tion and restored peace among them, according to Acts xv. 30-35. 
Again, if the Judaizers ignored the action of the council and con- 
tinued to excite trouble in Gentile congregations, the matter is not 
mentioned in Acts. For instance, there is no reference to the 
second outbreak in Antioch, so that we are left in the dark as to 
its result. These omissions are extraordinary, for the struggle 
following such a council must have been far more serious than the 
one preceding it. This order of events takes from the council 
and its decision all dignity and value. But when the order is 
reversed, it becomes clear that the decision of the council was 
accepted as final, and that the conflict then came to an end. If 
it could be thought that the trouble in Galatia also antedated the 
council, then there would be no reason for supposing that there 
was ever any repetition of the disturbance. ‘The statements of 
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Acts xv. 30-40, xvi. 4-5, certainly force one to suppose that peace 
was restored to the Gentile churches for some time at least. 

There is the same grave reason for accepting this identification 
that there was for rejecting the other, namely; that, unless it is 
accepted, the narrative of Acts cannot be brought into harmony 
with the Epistle to the Galatians. 

C. Tue Avuruenticiry or Acts xv. 23-29.— Many scholars 
have questioned the authenticity of the decree, partly because it 
contradicts the statement of Gal. ii. 6, and so interferes with the 
identification of Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv. (which identification 
they regard as necessary), partly on other grounds. 

The first argument brought to bear against this passage is, that 
there is no reference to the decree in any of Paul’s letters, and no 
indication that he taught his Gentile converts to conform to it. 
Before this argument can have any weight it must be shown 
that Paul was bound to enforce the decree, or that there was suffi- 
cient reason for him to do so. Now in the first place, although 
there is abundant evidence of the great influence exerted by the 
early apostles and of the precedence taken by the Mother Church, 
yet there is no evidence that either apostles or Mother Church 
laid claim to official authority over other churches and apostles. 
The so-called “ decree” was sent in response to the direct and 
urgent appeal of the Christians of Antioch, and therefore cannot 
be regarded as a demand upon the church on the part of the lead- 
ers in Jerusalem. Antioch wanted an authoritative opinion, and 
Jerusalem gave what was asked for. However, the tone of au- 
thority in the decree is more properly explained by the reference 
to the Spirit in verse 28. Faith in the presence and guidance of 
the Spirit led the apostles to speak with authority. Yet their 
utterance, although it was authoritative, was no law binding upon 
all the churches from that time onward, but the counsel of the 
leaders of Christianity to churches struggling with a practical 
difficulty. 

In the second place, the freedom of the Gentiles from bondage 
to the Mosaic law is implied in the condemnation of the J udaizers, 
and the direction to abstain from certain things as offensive to the 
Jews is clearly a practical counsel designed to meet a practical 
difficulty. Where the difficulty did not exist, there was no occa- 
sion for giving the counsel. Now, the churches to which Paul 
wrote were preéminently Gentile churches. There is reason for 
supposing that the Jews did not hold in them the position which 
they held in the churches of Syria and Cilicia. Moreover, all 
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of the churches that réceived letters from Paul, unless we except 
those of Galatia, were founded after the council at Jerusalem, and 
in the course of a ministry in which Paul was called upon to solve 
many problems peculiar to the Gentile world. The lack of all 
reference to the decree in Paul’s letters cannot be used to prove it 
unauthentic, unless the difference in the condition of the churches 
addressed by him and the churches addressed in the decree is 
overlooked. There is only one epistle of Paul which seems to call 
for some reference to the decree, and that epistle is the one to the 
Galatians. It should be noticed that Paul, in his letters, repeat- 
edly urges abstinence from such things as might cause offense, 
more particularly in the matter of food.! He therefore carried 
out the purpose of the decree, whether or not he taught his 
churches to observe it literally. 

Finally, we are told in .Acts xvi. 4 that Paul and Silas “ « de- 
livered the ¢ecrees . . . which had been ordained of the apostles 
and elders that were at Jerusalem” to the churches which they 
were visiting. The general statement of verses 4—5 seems to 
refer to all the churches previously mentioned, that is to the 
churches of Syria and Cilicia as well as to those of Asia Minor, 
founded on the First Missionary Journey. They undoubtedly 
refer to the latter. According to this statement, Paul taught 
the observance of the decree, for the time at least, to such of his 
churches as were then in existence. Furthermore, if the churches 
of the First Missionary Journey be identified with those addressed 
in Galatians, then the decree was delivered to all the churches in 
which there was ever any trouble over circumcision, so far as we 
are informed. 

The second argument against Acts xv. 23-29 is, that the decree 
does not meet the question of Jewish observance of the law; that 
it does not define the duty of the Jew to the Gentile in the church ; 
and therefore it is not fitted to cope with the difficulties which 
called it forth. The question, however, that came up before the 
council was not as to what was to be required of the Jew, but as 
to what was to be required of the Gentile. The decree is ad- 
dressed to Gentiles, so that the lack of all reference to the obli- 
gations of the Jew is perfectly natural under the circumstances. 
There would be no propriety in telling Gentiles what Jews ought 
to do. On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose that the 
Jews in Antioch were neglecting the observance of the law, ex- 
cepting in so far as this was necessary in the exercise of Chris- 


1 1 Cor. viii.—xi. 1 ; Rom. xiv.—xv. 6. 
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tian fellowship. Apparently, when they had separated themselves 
from the Gentiles, there was no further fault to be found with 
them. Also it is not likely, that the question of the observance 
of the law by the Jew was discussed at the council, excepting in 
the particular matter of intercourse with Gentile brethren. This 
question belongs to a later stage in the development of the church. 
Few besides Paul would have been prepared to discuss it at that 
early time. Yet the church of Jerusalem had already advanced 
so far that, under the guidance of Peter and James, it declined 
to make circumcision a condition of entrance for the Gentile, or 
to regard the observance of the law as necessary to salvation, and 
it recognized the law of love as the supreme law, to which the cere- 
monial law must give way whenever the two came into conflict. 
The law of love applied to this case required the Jew to associate 
with the Gentile, and the Gentile to abstain from such things as 
would make that intercourse hard and offensive to the Jew. 

When Paul’s account of the situation in Antioch is combined 
with the statements of Acts xv., the practical value of the decree 
becomes more evident. The Jews in the church of Antioch were 
refusing to eat with the Gentiles. The prohibitions in the decree 
are from that portion of the ceremonial code which bears upon the 
matter of eating with Gentiles. Professor Schmiedel! writes: 
“Tt is clear that any such arrangement, had it been come to, 
would have had the effect of rendering it possible for Jewish and 
Gentile Christians to associate with one another at meals.” He 
himself is driven, by his view that the trouble in Antioch related 
by Paul followed the council, to the conclusion “ that no arrange- 
ment of this nature was made at the council at all ;” for, suppos- 
ing that it had been made, and had been carried out at Antioch, 
“in that case, James and his followers had no reason for taking 
offense at Peter’s eating with Gentile converts.” This being re- 
cognized, it is plain that the decree would have served as an effec- 
tive remedy for the state of things described in Galatians. So 
far from being inadequate to the need, it was peculiarly adapted 
to the particular case of the church of Antioch. There seems to 
be no sufficient reason for questioning the historical value of the 
decree. 

D. Comparison or GAL. u. 1-10 wirn Acts x1. 27-30; xu. 
25.— The conclusion already reached, that Galatians does not 
refer to the events of Acts xv. 2-29, is confirmed by the state- 
ments of Paul in Gal. i. 18-ii.1. Both the language and the argu- 

1 Article on the “Council of Jerusalem”’ in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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ment of this passage force one to regard the visit to Jerusalem of 
Gal. ii. 1-10 as the second made by Paul after his conversion ; 
while the visit of Acts xv. is the third one mentioned in the Acts, 
There is a brief reference to the second visit in Acts xi. 27-30; 
xii. 25. According to this account, Paul visited Jerusalem on 
this occasion also, with Barnabas, and as a representative of the 
church of Antioch. These apostles were the bearers of a gift 
for the “brethren dwelling in Judea,” then suffering from the 
effects of a famine. On their return to Antioch they were accom- 
panied by John Mark. This is all that we are told in Acts con- 
cerning the second visit. There is nothing in Galatians to corre- 
spond with it excepting the request of the elder apostles that the 
poor should be remembered, “ which very thing” Paul “ was also 
zealous to do.” This correspondence, however, is remarkable, for 
the mention of the second visit in Acts is the briefest possible, and 
the narrative of that visit in Galatians is largely if not entirely 
devoted to a private conference of the apostles. It is interesting 
to see that Von Soden,! who regards Acts xv. and Gal. ii. as 
referring to the same visit, makes use of the resemblance be- 
tween Acts xi. 28 and Gal. ii. 10 as an argument for the identifi- 
cation of the visits of Acts xi. and xv. 

The silence of Acts as to the matters related by Paul seems at 
first a serious difficulty in the way of identifying the visits of 
Gal. ii. and Acts xi.; but, as Ramsay has suggested, this silence 
may well have been due to the fact that the matter “never came 
to an open discussion, and therefore did not reach the proper level 
of importance.” He adds: “ Luke confines himself to the great 
steps in development. . . . The essential fact for his purpose was 
that relief was sent by the congregation in Antioch (xi. 30), and 
its distribution personally carried out by Paul and Barnabas in 
Jerusalem (xii. 25); and he tells us no more.”? The silence of 
Paul concerning the purpose of this visit as stated in Acts hardly 
requires explanation. There was no need of mentioning his char- 
itable work to the Galatians, and Paul was not one who liked to 
boast of his good works. Moreover, he says nothing at all con- 
cerning his reason for visiting Jerusalem at this time beyond the 
statement that he “ went up by revelation.” 

Certainly the accounts of Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xi. 30; xii. 25 
do not exclude one another. They differ, but they deal with dif- 
ferent matters, whereas Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv. differ while 

1 Article on “Chronology ” in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 


2 St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 58, 59. 
VOL. Ix. — NO. 33. 9 
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dealing with similar matters. The purpose, too, of the visit ac- 
cording to Acts is at least mentioned in Galatians as an object of 
Paul’s zealous care. There seems to be no sufficient reason for 
refusing to follow the chronological arrangement of Acts, accord- 
ing to which Acts xi. and Gal. ii. deal with the same visit. 

Paul himself makes a positive statement as to the time of his 
second journey to Jerusalem. But it is not clear whether he is 
counting from the time of his conversion or from his first journey 
thither, when he writes: érera da Sexareoodpwv érav radw aveBnv eis 
"IepoodAvpa. Scholars of equal reputation differ on this point. In 
this state of uncertainty, the tendency must inevitably be to inter- 
pret the passage in accordance with the general view taken as to 
the chronology of Paul’s life, rather than to let it determine any 
important point in that chronology. There is so much doubt and 
dispute at the present time over Pauline chronology that no argu- 
ment based thereon can have much weight. The uncertainty as 
to whether the visit described in Gal. ii. 1-10 took place fourteen 
or seventeen years after Paul’s conversion does not, however, ren- 
der uncertain the identification of this visit with the one referred 
to in Acts xi. 30; xii. 25. This is admitted by Schmiedel,! who 
nevertheless refuses to make this identification on other grounds. 

An advantage arising from this identification is the explanation 
it offers for the manner in which Barnabas is referred to in Gala- 
tians. This is difficult to account for on the supposition that Gal. 
ii. 1-10 and Acts xv. are parallel narratives. One would infer 
from the various references to Barnabas in the Acts? that he was 
better known and better liked in Jerusalem than Paul. Certainly 
the narrative of chapter xv. gives no preference to Paul. It rep- 
resents that both*gave testimony before the council, and were 
commended in the letter sent to the church in Antioch. In verses 
12 and 25, coming, as seems most likely, from the Jerusalem 
source, the order of the names is “ Barnabas and Paul,” the 
reverse of what one would expect from Galatians. Judging by 
what Paul says, one would never suppose that Barnabas took any 
but a subordinate part in the discussion. Indeed, he is not men- 
tioned by name until verse 9, where the result of the conference 
is stated. Then Paul says: “James and Cephas and John .. . 
gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship, that we 
should go unto the Gentiles.” It is true that, in writing to the 
Galatians, Paul was chiefly concerned with his own experiences, 


1 Article on Council of Jerusalem, Encyc. Biblica. 
2 Acts ix. 26-30 ; xi. 22-26, 30; xii. 25; cf. also xiii. 1-2, 7. 
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and it is natural, therefore, that Barnabas should meet with bare 
mention in Paul’s account of the conference, provided that he 
played no important part in that conference. But if he had been 
recognized as a champion of Gentile liberty, and, as such, was 
chosen with Paul to represent the Gentile church, and if he took 
an active part in the conference at Jerusalem, as the narrative of 
Acts represents, then it is certainly strange that Paul should have 
suppressed the fact. On the other hand, if these apostles visited 
Jerusalem on a charitable mission in which the Galatians could 
have no interest, and if Barnabas, while present, yet took no lead- 
ing part in the private conference of the apostles, then it is easy 
to understand the subordinate position which he holds in the nar- 
rative of Paul. 

Finally the lack of all reference to Galatia, or to any field of 
labor other than the provinces of Syria and Cilicia, in Gal. i. 
18; ii. 1, is fully explained if the visit of Gal. ii. 1-10 is iden- 
tified with the second visit of Acts; for at the time of that visit 
those provinces were the only ones in which Paul had labored. 

In his article on the Council of Jerusalem, in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica,” Schmiedel recognizes that “unless we deny the 
genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians we cannot but give 
unqualified acceptance to” the “solemn protest” of Paul that 
“he visited Jerusalem for the first time three years after his con- 
version, and for the second time fourteen years after his first visit 
(or, less probably, after his conversion) ;” and that therefore “ it 
would seem . . . that the second journey recorded in Galatians 
Gi. 1) must coincide with the one in Acts xi. 30, which, accord- 
ing to Acts xii. 25, did extend to Jerusalem.” Yet Schmiedel 
refuses to accept this identification, for the reason that the “ nar- 
rative of Acts” might then “ be charged with having passed over 
in complete silence the conference mentioned in Gal. ii. 1-10.” 
He continues: “ This is no trifling matter. It is remarkable that 
a conference upon the same subject should follow in Acts xv., for 
a repetition of the discussion within the next few years is not con- 
ceivable; observe, too, that no reference is made in Acts xv. to 
an earlier decision.” But this argument is based upon the as- 
sumption that Galatians refers to a public conference ; for there 
can be no objection either to a private consultation on the visit 
preceding the council, or to the silence of Acts respecting such a 
consultation. We have already seen that, whatever inference may 

- be drawn from the language of Galatians with regard to a public 
discussion, there is no distinct reference to such a conference as 
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would require to be mentioned in the Acts. Therefore this objec- 
tion rests upon a dubious foundation. 

The identification of the journeys of Gal. ii. and Acts xi. does 
violence to neither narrative. The identification of those of Gal. 
ii. and Acts xv. is impossible without the rejection of more or less 
of the testimony of Acts. The comparison of Gal. ii. with the 
narrative of Acts leads, then, to this conclusion: Gal. ii. and Acts 
xv. describe different visits of Paul to Jerusalem, but the same 
visit of Judaizers to Antioch; the order of events being (1) the 
visit to Jerusalem of Gal. ii. 1-10; (2) the schism at Antioch of 
Gal. ii. 11-21; Acts xv. 1-2; (8) the visit to Jerusalem of Acts 
xv. 2 5-29. 

We have already seen how impossible it is to account for the 
silence of Galatians with regard to the council, if it was held dur- 
ing the visit reported in the second chapter. The same argu- 
ments force us to the conclusion that the council had not taken 
place at the time that the epistle was written. For, at what- 
ever date the trouble among the Galatians may have arisen, it was 
both advisable and necessary that Paul should inform them con- 
cerning the council and its decision. It was advisable; for he 
could not have found an argument in defense of himself and his 
gospel more likely to tell with his readers than the support which 
both had received at the council. It was necessary; for his regard 
for the state of the Galatian churches, his account of the earlier 
conflict, his references to Peter, James and Barnabas, and his line 
of argument in chapters i—ii., all alike called for mention of the 
council. 

We have thus reached the limits for the date of the Galatian 
epistle in either direction. It belongs after the schism described 
in the second chapter, and before the council following this 
schism, which would have been mentioned if it had taken place, 
i. e. it was written between the First and Second Missionary Jour- 
neys, and shortly before the apostolic council. 

Many additional arguments could be given in support of an 
early date for Galatians. No use has been made of them hereto- 
fore, because they depend either upon the South Galatian theory 
or upon an interpretation still in dispute. Yet they are of value 
at this point in the discussion as confirming the conclusion already 
reached. These arguments will be found in the writings of 

McGiffert, Zahn, and Bartlet, all of whom regard Galatians as 
the earliest Pauline epistle, and one of whom places it before 
the apostolic council. 
1 Bartlet, The Expositor for October, 1899. 
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But the Epistle to the Galatians must be considered in its rela- 
tion to the other Pauline epistles, as well as in its relation to the 
Book of Acts, before any conclusion with respect to its date can 
be accepted as final. Galatians is often included in the Roman- 
Corinthian group, on the ground of its resemblances to those 
epistles. The likeness between Galatians and the Corinthian 
epistles is not sufficiently strong to justify such a classification. 
It is the likeness between Galatians and Romans that has led 
many scholars to think that these epistles must have been writ- 
ten the one shortly after the other. It is generally agreed that 
Romans was written from Corinth during the Third Missionary 
Journey. Accordingly, the likeness of Galatians to Romans is 
used as an argument for assigning it to the Third Missionary 
Journey. 

CoMPARISON OF GALATIANS WITH Romans. — The epistles to 
the Galatians and to the Romans have a common theme, — salva- 
tion through faith in Jesus Christ. They have also a common 
author, and were written assuredly within a period of less than 
ten years. There is reason to expect that the doctrine of salva- 
tion will be presented by them in a similar manner. It would be 
’ strange if there were not a certain correspondence in the lines of 
argument and in the use of citations, as well as a certain resem- 
blance in language and in imagery. The likeness of Galatians to 
Romans in all these respects is unmistakable, but it has been 
greatly exaggerated. Thus, in the matter of Old Testament 
quotation, emphasis has been laid upon the fact that these epistles 
use the same passages in the same sense. The number of cita- 
tions used in both epistles is five. The whole number of citations 
in Romans is about sixty. The thing to be explained on the 
hypothesis that these writings date from the same year is, how 
there came to be so few duplications in discussions on the same 
subject. Three out of the five citations are used by other New 
Testament writers than Paul. Two only are peculiar to Galatians 
and Romans. 

A careful examination of these five citations in their context 
shows that the correspondence in application is less exact than it 
appears to be at first sight. For instance, Gen. xv. 6, the only 
passage cited in the argument on justification by both epistles, is 
used in Gal. iii. 6 to prove that “they, which be of faith, the 
same are sons of Abraham;” and in Romans iv. 3, 9, to prove 
that Abraham was justified by faith. The general resemblance 
between the arguments ought not to blind one to the difference in 
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the use made of the citation. Hab. ii. 4 also serves a different 
purpose in Gal. iii. 11 and Rom. i. 17. Lev. xviii. 5 is not used 
in the main argument in Romans as it is in Galatians iii. 12, but 
in the section treating of Jewish unbelief, a subject never touched 
on in Galatians. In Rom. x. 5 it forms one of a long series of 
citations, of which this is the only one used in Galatians. Lev. 
xix. 18 is quoted in Gal. v. 14 and Rom. xiii. 9, also in James 
ii. 8. The use of this command to love one’s neighbor by the 
apostles goes back to the use of it in the teaching of Jesus (Mark 
ii. 31, Matthew xxii. 39). That Paul should use it in just these 
epistles is easily explained, even if it be supposed that they were 
separated by a long interval; for the same danger had to be 
guarded against in each case, — the danger that his teaching con- 
cerning the freedom of the believer from the law would be under- 
stood as meaning freedom from all obligations whatsoever. He 
therefore urges obedience to the only law which is binding upon 
the believer,— the law of love. Psalms exliii. 2 is cited in Gal. 
ii. 16 and Rom. iii. 20.1. Bishop Lightfoot? has called special 
attention to this case as an example of close correspondence in free 
quotation. Yet the parallelism is not complete ; and if it were so, 
it still would not prove that the epistles were separated by only a 
short interval: for there are examples in the New Testament of 
exact correspondence where the citation differs from both Greek 
and Hebrew texts, and the writings are not by the same author.® 

The similarity in language in certain passages has also been 
misleading. For instance, the verbal correspondence between 
Gal. iii. 27 and Rom. vi. 3 a, xiii. 14 a, would seem to imply a cor- 


1 Neither passage follows the Septuagint closely. Both insert & %pywv vdu- 
ov, and substitute aca odpt for ras (év. Galatians omits évémidy cov; Romans 
retains it, but transfers it to the end of the clause and uses airod for cod. 

2 Galatians, p. 47. 

8 Dr. Toy, in his Quotations in the New Testament, p. 162, writes of the 
citation from Deut. xxxii. 35, given in Rom. xii.19 and Heb. x. 30, as follows : — 

“ The terms of the quotation are taken from the Septuagint ; and the form of 
the sentence follows the Septuagint in the second half, but the Hebrew in the 
first. It seems to be a quotation from memory, in which, while the familiar 
Greek words are used, the construction is in part taken from some current 
translation, probably the synagogal Aramaic version ; and it may be that the 
identity of form in Romans and Hebrews points to a proverbial saying (so 
Weiss in Meyer), derived, of course, from current versions. The New Testa- 
ment rendering is, in fact, identical with that of the Targum of Onkelos.” 

Another example is the citation from Prov. iii. 34, given in James iv. 6 and 
1 Peter v.5. (See Toy, ibid. p. 239.) There is no reason why this explanation 
should not apply to the case under discussion. 
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respondence in thought, and, so long as each passage is separated 
from its context, the resemblance remains ; but, as soon as each is 
read in the light of its context, the likeness is seen to be merely 
superficial, and as such to prove rather that there was a sufficient 
interval between the writings to permit of the attachment of a new 
thought to an old figure. Thus in Gal. iii. 26, 27 it is said: “ Ye 
are all sons of God, through faith in Christ Jesus. For as many 
of you as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ.” The 
phrase “ baptized into Christ ” reappears in Rom. v. 3 a, but there 
he who is baptized into Christ is represented as dying unto 
sin and walking “in newness of life.” The same difference in 
conception is seen in Rom. xiii. 14a, where the verbal coincidence 
is more remarkable. This passage reads: “ Put ye on! the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfill the 
lusts thereof.” Here also the result of union with Christ is not a 
change of relation toward God, but a change in manner of life. 
A second example of resemblance in language and difference 
in conception is found in the comparison of Gal. iii. 17, 18 with 
Rom. iv. 13,14. In Galatians Paul argues that “ the law doth not 
disannul [the covenant] so as to make the promise of none effect. 
For if the inheritance is of the law, it is no more of promise ; but 
God hath granted it to Abraham by promise.” In Romans he 
affirms : “ not through the law was the promise to Abraham, . . . 
but through the righteousness of faith. For if they which are 
of the law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise is made of 
none effect.” In Galatians there is a sharp antithesis between 
the inheritance as é« véuou and as é érayyeAias- The one idea ex- 
cludes the other. In Romans the antithesis is between the prom- 
ise as 5a vopov and as 5a dixaooivys wiotews. In Galatians the 
antithesis between the law and the promise is made the ground for 
the assertion that, as the inheritance had been granted by promise, 
the law could not interpose to make it of none effect. In Romans 
the fact that, if the inheritance is through the law, “ faith is made 
void and the promise is made of none effect,” is used to show that 
“the promise to Abraham” could not have been “ through the 
law.” The employment of the same phraseology at such cross- 
purposes seems to imply a lapse of time sufficiently great for the 
loss of all recollection of the earlier treatment of the subject. 
Other examples of this kind might be given but for lack of 


The use of the verb évitw with a person for object occurs also in Eph. iv. 
24 and Col. iii. 10, epistles separated from Romans, as is generally acknow- 
ledged, by an interval of several years. 
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room.! These, however, will serve to show the need of looking 
beneath the surface for a real likeness. There is a stronger 
resemblance in language than in thought between Romans and 
Galatians. It is true that much of the doctrinal teaching of Ga- 
latians reappears in Romans, and this fact has been used as show- 
ing that the epistles must date from the sameperiod. But this 
does not follow ; for, as Zahn? has stated : — 


“ Diejenigen Gedanken des Gl., welche im Rm. wiederkehren, miissen 
ihm spitestens zur Zeit der in AG 15 und Gl. 2, 1-10 geschilderten 
Kimpfe vollkommen klar geworden sein. Sie wurzeln nach Gl. 2, 15-21 
ef. 1, 12-16; 2 Kr. 4,6; 5,16£; Rm. 7,6-8,2; Phil. 3, 5-12 in den- 
jenigen Erfahrungen, welche ihn zu einem Christen gemacht haben.” 


The recurrence of these thoughts in Romans is due to the fact 
that the same writer is there engaged with the same theme, salva- 
tion through faith in Jesus Christ. 

On the other hand, there is a remarkable difference in the doc- 
trine of salvation as presented in these two writings. This differ- 
ence is doubtless due in some measure to diversity of condition in 
the churches addressed, and to diversity of relations to the apostle. 
Yet it is more than a matter of proportion: it is a matter of devel- 
opment. If it be granted that there was such a thing as develop- 
ment in Paul’s thinking during the period of his literary activity, 
then the development in his conception of salvation, as set forth 
in these epistles, must be recognized; for in no other case is it 
more marked. There is space for only the briefest mention of the 
more striking signs of progress along this line of thought. 

The conception of salvation as a deliverance from sin is un- 
folded in Romans as it is in no other New Testament writing; so 
that this epistle has been the great reservoir from which theolo- 
gians have drawn their doctrines of justification and sanctification. 
The salvation from sin set forth in Galatians is such as the be- 
liever enjoys in this life. He is dead to the law and alive to God. 
But he lives only as Christ lives in him. Being under the influ- 
ence of the Spirit, he is enabled to bring forth the “fruits of the 
Spirit” and to forego the works of the flesh. But in Romans 
salvation from sin is nothing short of conformity to the image of 
the Son of God, who is to be as the first-born among many bre- 

1 Notice the difference in meaning of “seed” in Gal. iii. 16 and Rom. iv. 
13, 16 f. Compare Rom. ix. 8 6 with Gal. iii. 29 ; and see Sanday, Romans, p. 
242. See also Lipsius on Gal. iv. 6 as compared with Rom. viii. 15, Hand- 
Commentar z. N. T., Bd. II., p. 43. 

2 Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Bd. I., p. 144. 
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thren (viii. 29). The work of salvation is to go on until, as Pro- 
fessor Briggs has said, “ the Messiah will no longer be unique and 
alone in his possession of the favor of God as a man well-pleasing 
to him and entirely conformed to his holy will. Such he is, and 
such he remains during his mediatorial reign. But at his second 
advent he will be able to present to God many brethren con- 
formed to his image and like him in holiness and glory, so that 
he will be the first-born among a multitude of sons of God, no 
longer covered by him and justified by him, but themselves re- 
cognized as holy and glorious sons of God.” ! 

There is a further advance in the scope of the doctrine, the 
work of Christ being regarded as a redemption of the human race. 
This conception appears also in 1 Corinthians, but there is nothing 
like it in Galatians. In Romans, however, Paul advances even 
beyond the teaching of 1 Corinthians, for he includes within the 
compass of salvation the whole creation, which is to share in “ the 
glory which shall be revealed.”? But the teaching of Romans 
concerning salvation is an advance on the teaching of Galatians, 
not merely in that it sets forth the doctrine in its length and 
breadth and in its true proportion, but also in that it lays bare the 
rock foundation on which the structure rests, — the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus. The emphasis laid in this epistle upon 
the love of God as the sure ground of the hope of glory gives a 
wonderful increase of strength and persuasive force to this doc- 
trine. There is a similar increase in power in all those doctrines 
which hold a prominent place in both epistles, and the advance is 
always in the direction of Romans. 

There is also a change of tone observable in the references 
to the law. Professor Stevens ® calls attention to this fact. He 
thinks that it “finds a sufficient explanation in the differing occa- 
sion and purpose of the two letters.” This may be, but it is cer- 
tainly easier to explain the change if the epistles are regarded as 
separated by an interval that would permit of a change or devel- 
opment in Paul’s view of the law, especially if the experiences 
related in Acts 15 are allowed to intervene. 

There is nothing in Galatians to correspond with the yearning 
love for his people * which finds expression in Paul’s letter to the 


1 Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 164, 165. 

2 Romans viii. 18 f. 

8 The Pauline Theology, pp. 168 f. 

4 «Tsrael,” in this epistle, is “the Israel of God,” including uncircumcised 
as well as circumcised. “Israel” in Romans stands in antithesis with “the 
Gentiles,” and is used repeatedly in the technical sense. 
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Romans.! One would never conclude from Galatians that the 
writer felt any sympathy with the Jews and their zeal for the law. 

These are some of the differences in thought and tone between 
Galatians and Romans. However they may be regarded, they 
certainly favor the view that a considerable length of time should 
be allowed to intervene between the two epistles. On the other 
- hand, those who admit that there is a doctrinal development in 
these writings are forced to the conclusion that Galatians was one 
of the earliest of the Pauline epistles, antedating the Epistle to the 
Romans by a number of years. 

CoMPARISON OF GALATIANS WITH THESSALONIANS.— It is 
sometimes claimed that the Epistles to the Thessalonians must 
have preceded the Galatian epistle, because their doctrinal teach- 
ing is of a simpler type. But in making such a claim the fact is 
overlooked that these epistles do not treat of the same doctrines. 
There was a great difference in the state of the churches addressed, 
and there is a corresponding difference in the form and in the sub- 
stance of the doctrines set forth in these writings. The Galatian 
churches, which were suffering from the teaching of the Judaizers, 
needed instruction in the doctrine of Justification. The church 
of Thessalonica, which was suffering persecution, needed encour- 
agement and was comforted with the doctrine of the Parousia. 
The comparative simplicity of the soteriological teaching of the 
Thessalonians is matched by the comparative simplicity of the 
eschatological teaching of Galatians. These epistles differ, but 
they treat of different subjects. Galatians and Romans differ in 
their treatment of the same subject. It is quite possible that Ga- 
latians and the Thessalonians were written within a few months 
of each other. It is not likely that Galatians and Romans were 
so written. Thus the comparison of Galatians with these writ- 
ings confirms the conclusion already reached that Galatians is the 
earliest of the Pauline epistles, and was written shortly before the - 
Apostolic Council. 

This is as far as an independent investigation will carry us. 
We have already seen how intimately the problems of the date 
and destination of Galatians are related, and that the acceptance 
of an early date for this epistle involves the acceptance of the 
South Galatian theory. Accordingly, those who hold the opposite 
theory have still an argument to bring against the early date. 
Lack of space prevents the consideration of this argument here ; 
but it may be said that the number of those who think that the 
1 Rom. ix. 1 f., x. 1 f. 
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Galatian churches were founded on the First Missionary Journey 
is steadily on the increase, and that the most recent writers on the 
subject have, with few exceptions, upheld this view.!_ It may also 
be said that the South Galatian theory strongly favors, if it does 
not necessitate, an early date for Galatians, as Dr. McGiffert has 
shown in his volume on the “ Apostolic Age ” (pp. 226 f.). 

In conclusion, the advantages arising from this view of the date 
of Galatians may be summed up briefly as follows : — 

1. It explains the otherwise unaccountable silence of Galatians 
respecting the council and its decision. 

2. It places the schism in Galatia, as well as the one in Antioch, 
before the Apostolic Council, thus making the decision of that 
council the means of bringing the conflict over circumcision to an 
end. 

3. It does justice to the characters of Peter, James, Barnabas 
and Paul, and corresponds with the representation of the New 
Testament that these apostles did their work under the guidance 
and inspiration of the Divine Spirit. 

4. It brings the Epistle to the Galatians into harmony with the 
Book of Acts, recognizing the value of that writing as an his- 
torical document. 

5. It sets Galatians in its true place among the Pauline epistles, 
correcting the tendency to overestimate its importance as an ex- 
ponent of Paul’s gospel, and to draw from it a distorted idea of 
the Pauline doctrine of salvation. 

EmILie Grace Brices. 

New York. 


1 See Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 1893 ; St. Paul the Trav- 
eller, 1896 ; Expositor, 1898-99, etc. ; Sanday, Expositor, 1893 ; Clemen, Chro- 
nologie der paul. Hauptbriefe, 1893 ; Rendall and Gifford, Expositor, 1894 ; 
Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Bd. 1, 1897 ; McGiffert, The Apos- 
tolic Age, 1897; Askwith, Epistle to the Galatians, 1899; Bartlet and Bacon, 
Expositor, 1899. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Life Beyond Death. By Minor J. Savage, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1899. 


There are two qualities for which we always look, and which we never 
fail to find, in the volumes of Dr. Savage. First, the clearest possible 
statement. He may sometimes seem a trifle homely, but he is always 
direct, simple, vivid. This feature of his page makes it always a pleas- 
ure to read him. You grope your way through no ambiguities, you are 
detained by no excess of words, you have presented to you the gravest 
themes in the language which brothers and sisters use. Secondly, an 
invincible frankness. He may sometimes seem extravagant ; he speaks 
ever as from a brief, — as advocate rather than as philosopher ; but the 
man who thinks of him as temporizing has, in that fact, good reason for 
suspecting his own candor. Somewhere in the present volume he speaks 
of himself as willing to wear whatever label belongs to him. This we 
know, and for this, however we may differ from him, we trust him and 
honor him. So far from shrinking from his appropriate label, he is ever 
forward in assuming it; the consciousness that a theory is unpopular 
only stimulates him to greater explicitness in its utterance. Many think 
him mistaken, but no one can doubt him ingenuous. These are high 
qualities, and in all his many volumes they are nowhere more in evidence 
than in the one before us. 

The volume, as the title indicates, is a wrestle with the question of a 
future life. Is there something of man that is invulnerable to the shaft 
of death, or does he wholly die? It is clear, at the outset, that it is not 
- belief which the author seeks to comfort, but proof which he hopes 
to win, — not speculative conviction but scientific demonstration. The 
desirability of this he devotes his first chapter to illustrating. The exi- 
gent question is, What amI? Here is a fleshly organism. Is this all of 
me, or am I in my essential nature asoul? Thinkers hitherto have con- 
ceived that to show man to be a spiritual nature was to find the basis of 
a rational conviction of a future life: Dr. Savage takes the reverse view, 
that through the demonstration of a future life men will be convinced 
that they are spiritual natures; that multitudes to whom facts of con- 
sciousness are intangible, and deductions from them of no value, will thus 
have borne in upon them not merely an assurance but a certainty that the 
flesh they have is but an habiliment of the soul they are. From this con- 
viction he thinks they would be conscious of a new dignity, that they 
would be better satisfied with life’s harder allotments, that they would 
take into their reckoning the more distant future and order their conduct 
as becomes its heirs. Indeed, he is confident that great moral advantage 
would accrue, could we prevail over “nature’s close reserve,” and bring 
the vista of the future clearly before us. 
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After the introductory chapter, the author proceeds through seven 
chapters with a popular account of this belief as it has been held in vari- 
ous stages of civilization, following essentially the track of Dr. Salmond 

‘in his much larger volume, though indulging in reflections by the way 
which the Aberdeen professor could not make his own. In all these 
stages he finds much that is crude, and not much of anything that is sat- 
isfactory. He notes, however, one fact to which he attaches no small 
importance, — a belief not merely that the dead yet live, but in the possi- 
bility of communication between their sphere and ours. Thus, in a dis- 
cussion of “ Ethnic Beliefs,’ he says: “Under special conditions it is 
believed that communication may be established between the underworld 
and the world up here where the sun shines. The way is usually closed. 
It is difficult for a spirit to come up to the surface of the earth. It is 
difficult for a man to godown and mingle with the shades, but there are 
conditions in which it is possible.” Again, dealing with the belief of the 
Middle Ages, he says: “The two worlds interpenetrate each other, but 
more frequently, perhaps, for evil than for good. Not always for evil, 
for sometimes the Virgin Mary was seen, at least, in a vision. Some- 
times the angels manifested themselves for human help.” He finds the 
New Testament doctrine of the Resurrection in accord with his view, 
which does not mean the reanimation of the body that was slain, but the 
triumphant return of the soul from the underworld. And in the Resur- 
rection is the ultimate support of the Christian doctrine ; it is the fact to 
which Christian apologists have always appealed as the witness of their 
faith. 

But it is undeniable that the modern critical and scientific spirit has 
brought this belief widely into doubt. The evidence of the Christian 
doctrine is far away and cannot be examined at first hand; it is a most 
stupendous miracle of which rational acceptance is impossible, save on 
evidence that it is indubitable. On this doubt Dr. Savage lingers in a 
chapter on “ Agnostic Reaction.” But now comes the “ Spiritualistic 
Reaction,” and with this chapter Dr. Savage reaches the consideration 
to which he has been aiming. The phenomena of Spiritualism, dislike 
them as we may, he holds before us as harmonious with the belief of the 
ages, and so of the miracle on which the Christian doctrine is founded. 
“T wish,” says he, “to call attention emphatically to the fact that the 
significance of the Easter claim and of the claim of Spiritualism are pre- 
cisely the same ; and if they are true they demonstrate the same great 
truth and fill the heart with the same great hope.” It is here, in the 
domain of spiritualistic phenomena, that he hopes to find the triumphant 
demonstration. Dr. Savage does not call himself a spiritualist. “I 
believe,” says he, “that at the heart of Spiritualism there is a truth, 
perhaps not yet clearly outlined, understood or demonstrated, but I have 

never been able to call myself a Spiritualist, because, as that word is 

popularly used in the newspapers, it would utterly misrepresent me.” In 
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a most interesting chapter, however, on the “Society for Psychical Re- 
search,” of which he is a member, he tells of students, scholars, authors, 
scientists who “have come to believe that there is no possible way of 
explaining that which has been over and over again proved to be fact, 
without supposing that they have been in communication with some in- 
visible intelligence.” And he adds, “That at present is my own belief.” 

We close the volume here, The scientific demonstration for which 
the author looks is to be found in communications from the other world 
through the “medium.” The future may ratify this expectation, but 
for ourselves we must frankly say it is not yet ratified. Dr. Savage’s 
facts it would not become us to call in question; the Society for Psy- 
chical Research is certainly composed of astute and conscientious men 
whose words should have weight with us, but it has been in existence only 
eighteen years, its investigations have but just begun, and its judgments 
can as yet be only tentative. The hypothesis of Dr. Savage may yet be 
justified, and if so we must embrace it; but we hope we manifest no un- 
scientific spirit in waiting a little longer. 

The moral benefit which Dr. Savage anticipates from this proof of a 
future life, we confess we do not see. Reasoning on a basis of observed 
fact, it looks to us extremely doubtful. We have known many who ac- 
cepted the future life as proven in this manner ; but that their lives were 
ennobled by the acceptance, that they were more aspiring, less material- 
istic, and ordered their conduct with reference to the longer vision, we 
never discovered. indeed, we gravely apprehend that the full and uni- 
versal acceptance of this proof would be morally detrimental rather than 
helpful. It seems to us that the terms on which we should live in the 
spirit world would be too free and easy for our benefit. The moral sig- 
nificance of a belief in a future life has come very largely from associ- 
ation with it of a belief in higher spiritual conditions, — nobler aspira- 
tion, purer love, diviner joy. If the revelations of the séance show these, 
_ we have yet to hear of the fact. Rather to the future life which it reveals 
this upward charm seems distinctly wanting ; and, overbrooding us, it 
would seem not to spiritualize earth but to materialize heaven. 

A. W. Jackson. 


Concorp, Mass. 


How Much is left of the Old Doctrines? By Rev. WasHineTon Giap- 
DEN, D. D. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. 


Dr. Gladden is a prolific writer and a helpful teacher. He has han- 
dled many important subjects in the last twenty years, — civic, social, 
Biblical and theological,—and he has shed upon them all the illumi- 
nating light of a candid and earnest mind, reverent of the past and hos- 
pitable to the present. He has established a reputation for sobriety and 
liberality of thought, which is maintained in the present volume. We 
expect to find breadth and earnestness, and both speak from these pages. 
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The opening statement well describes the quality and purpose of Dr. 
Gladden’s present message: “ Theological labels we are constrained to 
decline until the meaning of some of them is better defined. Orthodox 
we know that we are not, if that implies subscription to creeds framed in 
the sixteenth century ; and if Liberalism is mainly criticism and denial, 
or if, as is widely assumed, it signifies defiance of all wholesome re- 
straints and conventions, then we are not Liberals” (p. 7). And this 
language also clearly describes the attitude of many intelligent people, 
who in this transition period will welcome this book and be helped by 
these teachings. 

The volume contains fifteen chapters that first did good service as ser- 
mons. They belong to the exceptional sermons that read well, and they 
undoubtedly sounded well. The first chapter treats “ Belief in God,” 
and there are others that discuss related themes, — “ How Worlds were 
Made,” the ‘‘ Supernatural,” the “ Trinity.” The Bible receives -atten- 
tion in one chapter. The person and ministry of Jesus occupy two chap- 
ters under these heads, “The Word made Flesh” and “ How Christ 
saves Men.” Such important terms in traditional theology as “ Predes- 
tination”” and “‘ Conversion ” are reinterpreted with some reference to 
modern knowledge. “ Baptism ” and the “Supper ” are discussed homi- 
letically rather than historically and critically. The last two chapters 
are devoted to “ Immortality ” and “ Heaven.” 

Of the Bible Dr. Gladden writes a paragraph that many need to lay 
to heart, though it is so reasonable that all ought to accept its important 
truth: “ Between the two statements, ‘literally and verbally infallible ’ 
and ‘no more than any other book,’ there is a long distance, and one can 
be far from the first without being anywhere near the second. It is the 
defect of a certain variety of untrained intellect, that it can think of only 
two statements which can be made about any question, the one of which 
shall be the exact antithesis of the other. Persons of this order of mind 
always instantly assume that if you are not a prohibitionist you must be 
a rumseller or in the secret pay of the rumsellers; that if you do not 
believe in the Westminster Confession you must be a blatant infidel ; or 
that if you are not willing to engage in the persecution of Roman Catho- 
lics you are undoubtedly a Jesuit yourself. There is a vast amount of 
this kind of logic abroad in the world ; it is the logic of a childish intel- 
lect” (p. 77). This is a sufficient condemnation of two classes: those 
who say, You must believe all or reject all, and also those others who 
say, If a merely human production, I will have nothing to do with it. 
Both forget that a thing may be divine while only human. 

Dr. Gladden’s treatment of the ministry of Jesus is dissolvent of tra- 
ditional crudities, but not creative of views especially new. What he 
writes is substantially true: “It is evident that not much is left of the 
theories of the Atonement which the church has fabricated through the 
centuries. But the fact may remain though the theories pass ” (p. 187). 
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But the diseussion of this subject lacks freshness and boldness. It is not 
sufficiently radical and positive. It will not please the believer in tra- 
dition, much less will the scientific mind approve its conclusions. It lets 
go too much for the former, and it holds on to too much for the latter, 
while it is too timid for both. There is a more helpful view of Jesus 
than the one here set forth. And this more divinely human view clothes 
Jesus in greater beauty and loveliness of character; it equips his name 
with vaster power of inspiration; it brings his influence to bear upon 
human life with larger fruitfulness. 

Here, it seems to me, we touch the defect and limitation of this most 
excellent work. This limitation shows itself even in the title, “ How 
much is left of the old doctrines?” It is well to emphasize the fact that 
very much will be left; that there is an element of precious truth in all 
creeds ; and that the essence of many an old symbol will reappear in the 
more spiritual theology of the future. But the problem before us to-day 
in religion is not a mere negative elimination, but a positive reconstruc- 
tion. We ought to approach this problem from another direction than 
simply to see what is left! Let us rather take a fresh view of human 
life and build our system upon certain great fundamental truths. Here 
is the primary necessity. Then we may consider, as a secondary matter, 
the things that remain, — the survivals of the old inthe new. But if we 
start out to see primarily how much we can preserve, a large part of 
our labor will be wasted, many of our beliefs will remain half truths, and 
we shall never get quite out of the land of bondage. 

This_limitation is illustrated in the chapter on “ Belief in God.” 
There are here many admirable and helpful thoughts, but the discus- 
sion is not sufficiently deep and thorough. It goes little beyond the 
thesis, A rational man may still believe in God. But far deeper and 
more urgent are these questions: How shall we think of God? What 
particular changes in our thought of God are made necessary by modern 
knowledge? And just here the discussion respecting the “ Trinity ” 
seems to me to fail. There is no clear insight into what the problems 
were with which the makers of the trinitarian formula wrestled ; no clear 
understanding of the inadequacy of this formula (once useful and always 
carrying a surplus of truth) to symbolize the deep things of our modern 
God-consciousness. We have the unsatisfactory product of one who is 
trying to leave standing as much as possible of the old creed. But has 
not the time come when we can be more genuinely appreciative and 
more truly conservative by following a different and more radical 
course ? 

Some will find a curious illustration of the confusion incident to this 
method of treatment in Dr. Gladden’s appeal (p. 154) to three well- 
known hymns by Unitarians — Longfellow, Frothingham, Parker — as 
illustration and proof of the necessity of a trinitarian thought of God. 
How these hymns lend themselves to support of the dogma of the Trin- 
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ity, it is difficult to see. That they affirm what Dr. Gladden himself 
associates with his trinitarian thought of God is easy to understand. 
But how these hymns can be brought into court as witnesses in behalf 
of the Triune Godhead, — the three personalities and the co-equality of 
Father and Son (propositions central to the dogma, without which the 
dogma crumbles into dust), — this seems to me past finding out. 

But this book must not be laid down with carping criticism, but rather 
in an appreciative spirit. There is here spiritual insight, a robust com- 
mon sense, a catholic temper, and, withal, an earnest consecration to the 
best things in our religions life. 


J. H. Crooxer. 
Ann Arpor, MicHican. 


The Theology of Civilization. By Cuaries F. Dore. Pp. xxiv, 256. 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


Had Mr. Dole seen fit to entitle his book “The Religion of the Com- 
ing People,” its close connection with his previous volume would have 
been as apparent as it is real, for this volume sets forth the premises upon 
which the conclusions of “The Coming People” rest and reveals the 
forces which are working for a finer civilization. Indeed, the order in 
which the two books have appeared is significant, for, in general, the vital 
philosophy of an individual, and even more of the race, is the fruit of 
its practice, the cobrdinated results of actual dealing with the facts and 
forces of life. In particular, it is because advancing civilization presents 
new facts and types of humanity, or, more accurately, makes more promi- 
nent and significant certain old facts and types, that a new theology — 
the theology of civilization — is required. The Coming People will be 
animated by the spirit of good will, lacking which society not only 
cannot advance but will assuredly fall to pieces. Therefore good will 
must be a principle inherent in the nature of things, else the individual or 
the community possessing it would fail of survival, because out of har- 
mony with the environment. But if good will be a world-principle at 
all, it must be supreme, since the world is a universe, having order and 
coherence. With unflinching consistency Mr. Dole brings the chief prob- 
lems of thought and conduct up to this idea of the divine universe and 
rejoices to find them transparent aud beautiful in its light. 

The first step in the argument is to demonstrate the futility of other 
theories of the world and human life, and here the author is rigorous in 
his analysis and unsparing in criticism. Adopted as a working hypothe- 
sis, atheism breaks down because it will not work, in the sense that it fails 
to make sense of life or to encourage the hopes, motives and ideals which 
alone make progress possible and rational. Scant justice is done the Ag- 
nostic, who is dubbed shirk or coward, because willing to accept the 
advantages of belief in a divine universe without shouldering its respon- 
sibilities. ‘The Agnostic lives and calls upon others to live, as if this 
VOL. Ix.— NO. 33. 10 
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were a world of moral order ; in fact, all true men act as if they believed 
this to be a universe of which good will is the creative principle — why 
not lift creed to life and avow the faith upon which alone the acknow- 
ledged virtues can be proved rational and enduring? If, however, we 
accept the doctrine of universal good will, it must be applied uniformly 
and consistently. There can be no real evil in the material world ; 
whatever seems so is but a partial manifestation of goodness, of divine 
power, it may be, separated from divine love. For the same reason, there 
can be no real moral evil ; if the entire process be good, each stage in its 
unfolding must be good likewise. Hence the feeling of blameworthi- 
ness directed either against one’s self or against others is irrational and 
must be eradicated. 

It must be confessed that just at this crucial point the book fails to 
give entire satisfaction. That men do have the feeling of condemnation 
for wrong-doing is indisputable ; is this feeling real by correspondence to 
a feeling in the mind of God, or is it merely factitious? Is it the result 
of the Jewish origin of our religion, and is the Greek unconsciousness of 
sin more nearly true? Mr. Dole inclines to the: latter view, for he says 
expressly: “ Are we not at the outset what He made us? Are we not at 
each stage of the long course just where He expected and meant us to 
be?” (p. 92). “Is man responsible for this tremendous world-process ? 
Is man to blame for it? How could man, started thus on the animal level, 
have behaved differently ? In fact, in a large sense, there is no blame. 
The responsibility is with God, the informing creative life” (p. 96). 
Hence the transgressor is not to be blamed. ‘“ Would you have done 
better if you had been in his circumstances? Nay, if you had been in 
his circumstances, external and spiritual, with his native disposition, you 
would have been the same man. Tell him so frankly, or you run the 
risk of playing the hypocrite” (p. 102). It is surprising to find Jesus 
referred to as taking the same view, on the ground that he did not blame 
the publicans and sinners; but did he not denounce the Pharisees as a 
generation of vipers, with the vigor of offended righteousness? The 
argument is that, as soon as men really see and know the right, they will 
certainly do it; but as Mr. Dole says truly, the sense of sin and guilt is 
strongest in those who see the shining ideals and are disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision. There seems to be a curious inconsistency in this 
particular. 

One of the most interesting and valuable features of the book is its 
clear teaching that personality and freedom are not native endowments 
but acquisitions. Personality is defined as “Good will incarnate in the 
man using all forces at his command through all the channels of his in- 
telligence for the welfare of all beings whom he touches;” and “ Man’s 
freedom is to be the child of God, to serve as the willing channel of his 
beneficence”” — both are attainments. Here also, as in “ The Coming 
People,” there are beautiful autobiographical allusions to the hard 
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struggle and the resolute facing of the facts of life by which perfect faith 
in a divine universe has been won. Yet it is written, “ Do you love vir- 
tue ; do you love men; do you trust God? Have the great, precious 
prizes of life — faith, hope and good will — fallen to you? Be glad in them 
as you are glad of the sunshine. Give the glory to God for them, as you 
thank him for the air you breathe, and go forth with your beautiful gifts 
toshare them and proclaim that God intends them for all” (p. 128). 
Yet that which is won by effort cannot be a prize that has fallen to us, a 
gift bestowed upon us. 

The argument that evil is necessary for the perception of goodness ap- 
pears, not, however, as an argument so much as anassertion. ‘“ Why does 
God need to let us do wrong? . . . It is just, if it is only in this way that 
noble and beautiful lives can be developed . . . if God is doing all that 
He can for us all” (p. 109). As Touchstone says, “Your ‘If’ is the 
only peacemaker ; — much virtue in ‘If.’” How is it possible to affirm 
that infinite goodness united to infinite power could not have brought 
glad and loving souls into being otherwise than by the process of suffer- 
ing and sin? Aided by other considerations, and especially by the sweep 
of Mr. Dole’s argument, one may have faith that, notwithstanding the 
evil in the world and in humanity, infinite love is the life and law of the 
universe, without attempting to give a rational explanation for which, it 
may well be, our minds are not yet sufficiently developed. The thinker 
may be yet to come who, with wider outlook and riper experience than 
this stage of development can supply, shall reveal the unity in this 
checkered universe and in the wrath of the Lamb. 

W. W. Fenn. 


Carcaco, Int. 


The Revelation of Jesus. A Study of the Primary Sources of Christianity. 
By Grorce Hoiiey Grpert, Ph. D., D. D., Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Interpretation in Chicago Theological es a 12mo, 
pp. 375. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Gilbert has written a book of which he foresees in some 
quarters an unfavorable judgment, and in his preface he accordingly de- 
precates it thus: “I ask that the reader will not apply to this book any 
other test than the historical one. It may be that some of its results are at 
variance with this or that creed, or with some ancient and esteemed sys- 
tem of theology, but . . . a theological test for a historical work is no 
test at all.” Recent discussions have verified his forecast of orthodox 
dissent. It is to be hoped that the courageous confidence of his appeal 
to a sane preference of the historical to the theological criterion may be 
verified also. 

Despite the defeat, a dozen years ago, of the proceedings against the 
Andover professors, it required no small degree of confident conviction 
for Professor Gilbert to publish a work in which “ Progressive Ortho- 
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doxy ” advances as far beyond the mark then reached at Andover as his 
proposed revision of the popular Christology is more serious and funda- 
mental than their revision of the popular eschatology. He reaches the 
acme of divergence from accepted beliefs in his conclusion that the pas- 
sages in the Fourth Gospel which affirm the preéxistence of Jesus “do 
not involve the claim that this preéxistence was personal and real” 
(p. 222). It “is simply and only ideal.” Jesus’ sayings of his “ coming 
down from heaven,” being “from above,” being “sent into the world,” 
are of ethical, not local import. ‘ Before Abraham was, I am,” means 
“that his Messianic day is part of the eternal order of things” (p. 216). 

We cannot go into the details of Professor Gilbert’s exhaustive critical 
examination of the texts from which he draws this conclusion. Enough 
to say that it constitutes a body and weight of argument whose strength 
is proportionate to its unexpectedness from an orthodox source, and to 
many minds may seem stronger for its very unexpectedness. 

Equally important and significant is Professor Gilbert’s conception of 
the divine sonship of Jesus as “ purely ethical.” The virgin birth does 
not come into the field of view, which is limited to the active ministry of 
Jesus. But in the Fourth Gospel, usually regarded as emphasizing the 
divinity of Jesus, Professor Gilbert finds “ an even more forcible affirma- 
tion of his humanity” than in the Synoptics (p. 193). “There is no- 
where a suggestion that the Father is with him, or that he abides in the 
Father, because he is of the same nature or substance with the Father.” 
His oneness with the Father is a “oneness of character” (p. 201). His 
consciousness was “ a truly human consciousness,” conscious of a “ perfect 
moral union with God” (p. 179), which was perfectly maintained through- 
out a sinless life. 

Out of this immediate knowledge of God, “acquired in his earthly 
life” (p. 240), issued that personal revelation of the Father which con- 
stituted the Messianic work of Jesus both in his life and in his death. 
Here Professor Gilbert discovers no tenable ground for the orthodox 
tradition concerning the Atonement. The Messianic work of Jesus is 
essentially a work of teaching, not of expiation, yet, as Professor Gilbert 
is careful to insist, a teaching of a personal rather than a verbal sort, a 
teaching in which the spirit and character of the Teacher in his moral 
oneness with God constitutes the essential lesson to be personally absorbed 
by his disciples. “Jesus regarded his death as a service of the same sort 
as the service of his life” (p. 266). “It is the culminating manifesta- 
tion of his character. It differs from his acts of merey and words of 
love only in degree. It is the same essential thought, but written in his 
own life blood ” (p. 280). Accordingly, his death is not a condition of 
the divine forgiveness, but a sign and seal of its free bestowal; it is not 
in the stead of but for the sake of sinners, who thereby are drawn to him, 
and become his in moral union with him and the Father. Jesus thus 
becomes our Saviour, not by making satisfaction for us to the divine law, 
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as the creeds teach, but solely by his life-giving revelation of the Father, 
who speaks through him, and is embraced in him. 

But it is curious to find conjoined with such expositions of the words of 
Jesus an adherence to the traditional view that Jesus taught the endless- 
ness of future retribution, and an irrevocable judgment experienced at 
death. The old proof texts are made to do duty for this; e. g. “there 
is a great gulf fixed.” Here Professor Gilbert departs from the view he 
elsewhere presents, that the eternal life is a kind of life, and adopts the 
quantitative or time-idea of it, arguing that “everlasting fire is set over 
against everlasting life. If either is endless, both must be.” It is sur- 
prising to find this venerable fallacy revived just here. Equally sur- 
prising is it to find, on one hand, the notion of a general resurrection 
superseded, as Jesus’ argument with the Sadducees logically requires, by 
the truth that life after death is the resurrection-life, entered by each on 
quitting the mortal body, while, on the other hand, the notion of a general 
judgment is retained on the strength of Matthew xxv.; though it is as 
certain as Jewish usage of terms can make it, that the judgment there 
described of “all the nations,” i. e. Gentiles (ravra ra vy), is a judg- 
ment only of the non-Jewish part of mankind. 

An impression of some unevenness in Dr. Gilbert’s work recurs at 
various points ; e. g., the evidence against the genuineness of the Trinita- 
rian formula of baptism, ascribed to Jesus in Matthew xxviii. 19, is fully 
accepted ; but the cogent argument against the genuineness of Matthew 
xii. 40, derived from its comparison with the parallel passage in Luke 
xi. 30, is unnoticed, and the text is pronounced free from reasonable 
doubt. It seems questionable, also, whether Jesus’ wonderful works of 
healing should be termed in a work of this character his “ miraculous 
cures.” Nor is it easy to avoid suspecting in the exposition of the Parou- 
sia, or Return, of Jesus an arbitrary ingenuity in discovering unreal 
distinctions. 

But the solid merit of Dr. Gilbert’s work is conspicuous both in its 
general execution, and in its pervasive freedom from that subserviency to 
a dogmatic interest which still vitiates theological studies. His revision 
of the traditional dualistic Christology is the inevitable issue of the char- 
acteristic bent of Christian philosophy to-day towards a monistic concep- 
tion of the ethico-spiritual nature, as identical in God and man, and 
toward a recognition of the Infinite Being as immanent in the finite. 
Tn such a view, on one hand, the difference of Jesus from Paul is not in 
kind but in degree, and so the perfect imitableness of Jesus obtains that 
unqualified recognition in Christian thought which is essential to a spirit- 
ual development without arrest. On the other hand, whatever ethical 
and religious value was derivable from the metaphysical Christology of 
the creeds is perfectly conserved in the substitute presented by Dr. Gil- 
bert: “Jesus as the Messiah is the perfect revealer of the Father, the 
perfect representative of the Father, the perfect redeemer of those who 
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accept him, and he is, therefore, infinitely worthy of the adoration and 
worship of all mankind ” (p. 228). Those who have read the like in Dr. 
E. A. Abbott’s remarkable book, “‘ The Spirit on the Waters” (reviewed 
in the New Wor xp for 1897, pp. 353-56), may see in such a coming to- 
gether of the representatives of schools long hostile the nearing of the time 
when whatever of truth has been separately striven for by Trinitarians 
and Unitarians shall be combined in a higher synthesis, in which their 
controversy shall merge and cease. 


JAmMEs M. Wuirton. 
New York. 


The Religion of Time and the Religion of Eternity. By Pump H. 
WickstTEED, M.A. Pp. 108. London: Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, 
Strand. American Unitarian Association, Boston. 1899. 


The brevity of Mr. Wicksteed’s lecture is no measure of its signifi- 
cance. That the expression has great literary charm hardly needs to be 
announced. The more one reads it, the more are its provocations to 
reflection. To many a student of religious history the subject will have 
larger bearings than Mr. Wicksteed indicates for his own mind. He 
writes in the midst of a current of English life which seems to return to 
the forms of the Middle Ages. Recognizing that a legitimate human 
need must be at the basis of this movement, Mr. Wicksteed aims to com- 
prehend and express one or two ideas which were central in medieval 
religion, and are not only tenable but demanded to-day. Such a dis- 
criminating adoption of valid elements will disarm the tendency of mere 
blind reaction, and contribute to our welfare and progress. Mrs. Ward’s 
“‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale ” suggested the need of a new symbolic presen- 
tation of the truth here expounded; Mr. Wicksteed restricts himself to 
the exposition of the idea. It is the idea of God’s transcendency of time 
and man’s blessedness of immediate communion with the timeless Eter- 
nal. This is the conception which was linked with the purest type of 
Catholic piety. In some degree, possibly, attention to this may have 
been stimulated by Mr. Bradley’s “ Appearance and Reality,” but the 
larger promptings have come from Mr. Wicksteed’s studies in Dante and 
the scholastic mystics. By their aid he has found a corrective for the 
modern one-sided insistence upon progress as the supreme good, a pro- 
gress moving on forever without attainment of its goal; a corrective, too, 
of the associated tendency to conceive God himself as growing in the 
endless relativities of the changing world. The self-contradiction given 
by this to man’s spiritual life is removed by the idea of the Eternity, i. e., 
the timelessness of God and of man’s contact in religious experience 
with the changeless, abiding completeness of God. This restoration of 
the goal restores both intelligibility and incentive to progress. 

The later loss of this conception is explained by the fact that, while 
the medizval thinker had no great outlook on time, and found in its brief 
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flux no adequate vehicle for the divine nature, the Renaissance opened to 
the imagination the boundless reality of the temporal order, while some- 
what later arose an expectancy, ardent and satisfying, of progress within 
the order of time. The metaphysicians, we may think, have never lost 
the basic idea as much as seems to be implied. Descartes, Spinoza, 
and (with a difference) Hegel may be cited. It seems proper to note, as 
a supplementary explanation, that the typical Protestant statement of 
piety was a deflection from the piety of the monk, the saint, the mystic, 
and minimized the older interest of the conception of eternity. In the 
revolt against the lower conception of religion offered to the masses, Pro- 
testantism narrowed the channel of God’s communication with man to the 
historical Christ. Still further the polemic against priestly penance 
limited the conception of the supreme good to the forgiveness of sins. 
Granting, as we may, that the strait and narrow theology of Ritschl is 
the typical outcome of Luther’s movement, we see the loss that went with 
the gain. The cosmological interest has dropped out. The world with 
all its burden of meaning for reflection and for the human heart seems 
to be excluded from religious comprehension. For such religion God is 
only known as ethical perfection, and that only through the character and 
aim of the historical Jesus. The conception of God is limited by the 
person of Jesus, and the Catholic idea of an immediate communion with 
the timeless Eternal is spurned as unchristian. 

The English revival of the tone and accent of Catholic piety belongs 
to the larger movement of Romanticism. Mr. Wicksteed finds illustra- 
tions, therefore, in Wordsworth of the medizval vision of the Eternal. 
Some German theologians of the Romantic era might have been quoted, 
had the scope of treatment been broader. However little reflection was 
made on the significance of the thought, Schleiermacher’s Reden is an 
expression of it, and a proposition of the Glaubenslehre (Bd. I. § 52) is 
instructive. Biedermann is a striking exponent of both the metaphysical 
and the religious interest of the idea. Such names show that the view 
of religion as a communion with a Being who transcends the order of 
time is no return to metaphysical dualism. With the cruder monism 
which makes no distinction of God and the world, religion is utterly 
irreconcilable. In the words of Triltsch, the complete supermundane- 
ness of the deity is religion’s final word ; that is the case even where 
deity is identical with the world’s unity. 

Correlated with this divine transcendency is the notion of redemption. 
The narrow legalism of the Protestant scheme of salvation robbed that 
notion of its power and significance. Some heedless Anglicans revert 
to the materialistic notion of the Greek theology. The picture of the 
world’s causal mechanism furnished by modern science challenges the 
moral personality which it confronts to such a redemptive communion 
with the Eternal Spirit as Mr. Wicksteed describes with wholly different 
interests of thought. It is a temptation to go on to the relations of the 
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thought to the contrast of religious ethics with an ethical principle purely 
mundane and relative. We should, however, be departing too widely 
from the limits of Mr. Wicksteed’s discussion. It is, nevertheless, im- 
possible to avoid mention of a philosophical discussion which environs 
Mr. Wicksteed’s thought with larger issues. The reference is to Euck- 
en’s Kampf um einen geistigen Lebeneinhalt, a work which may, we 
hope, have some wide influence on the lives of men for whom philosophy 
is not mere theoretic explanation but practical guidance. Such a phi- 
losophy may sustain a religion which is no thing of postulate and infer- 
ence, but the will’s mystic response to the ideal claims, laid upon it by 
a Power in whom all fullness of timeless perfection dwells. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Map of Life: Conduct and Character. By Wiu1am Epwarp 
Harrtpote Leckxy. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 


The multitude of readers who were charmed as well as instructed by 
the “ History of European Morals” and the “ History of Rationalism ” 
will welcome this new work of Mr. Lecky. It displays no such breadth 
of reading and retentiveness of memory, and cannot therefore delight 
with the easy handling of great accumulations of learning which made 
those earlier volumes so fascinating reading, but the smooth, clear style 
and the generally very fair and sensible atmosphere of the judgment 
here meet us again. One realizes afresh that Mr. Lecky cannot be 
called a very deep thinker, and is not by any means to be placed among 
the great masters of the intellectual world. Nor can he be said to be 
inspiring. He rises to no great spiritual height, and he’ makes few 
appeals to any lofty emotion. The chapter on “ Death,” for instance, 
has little that is new, and not much that is deeply consoling. Every- 
where, however, one finds good sense, sober judgment, poise and calm- 
ness of spirit. Never exciting, he is rarely dull or commonplace. The 
reader travels through the book as through a level, well-cultivated plain, 
where he sees much that is interesting, and is never bored, where he 
arrives at the stations sooner than he expected to arrive, and reaches the 
end with a sigh of regret rather than of relief. 

The “ Map of Life ” is a rather vague and fanciful title for a collec- 
tion of essays upon matters relating to the conduct of life in general.. If 
it is not a complete outline, it at least covers a great deal of ground. Open- 
ing with some very wise remarks upon the conditions of happiness, the 
writer passes at length to what seems to be the favorite subject of the 
book, — moral compromise. The necessity and advisability of this in 
various departments of life occupies two fifths of the volume. Then 
come chapters on the management of character, money, marriage, suc- 
cess, time and death. 

Two things will probably especially attract the notice of most read- 
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ers. Qne is the writer’s loyalty to the Jwissez faire doctrine in econo- 
mies and in politics, if not absolutely, at least to a greater extent than is 
common at the present day. Mr. Lecky sees in the interference between 
employer and employed, which is deemed so necessary in the interests of 
labor, a great danger to the self-reliance of the people, to their laboring 
power, and ultimately to their wages and welfare. 

The second subject which will be especially noticed will be the long 
advocacy of compromise of which mention has been made, and which 
touches successively upon war, law, politics and finally upon the church. 
This last application of his thought will perhaps most interest the read- 
ers of the New Wor tp. 

Mr. Lecky tries to approach the National Church without any predis- 
position from theology, and to treat it as calmly as he handles all other 
subjects. He betrays no bias toward either of the schools of thought in 
the Church, except that his principle of ne quid nimis makes him 4 little 
shy of the Romanizing tendencies of a large party in the Establishment. 
He is hostile to them also because they tend to sure disestablishment and 
so to “a disruption in which opinions would be more sharply defined, and 
the latitude of belief and the spirit of compromise that now characterize 
our English religious life might be seriously impaired.” Beyond this he 
looks with a very favoring eye upon the Anglican Church, and what he 
says is extremely interesting, not only in itself, but as the view of an 
educated, sensible, fair-minded and not fanatical gentleman, — in short, of 
an Erasmus of the nineteenth century. 

He shows how the discoveries and doctrines of science have changed 
the dogmas and authorities which the Church used to value, and how 
insensibly it has glided from the old position to the new. Then he 
traces the growth of sacerdotalism and the return to the Anglican 
Church of a Roman element which it was supposed to have left behind. 
Yet in spite of the diversity of teaching and forms of worship the Church 
has not been enfeebled. One would naturally presume that an institu- 
tion which kept side by side “ men whose opinions can hardly be distin- 
guished from simple Deism or Unitarianism, and men who abjure the 
name of Protestant and are only divided by the thinnest of partitions 
from the Roman Church ” would be on the high road to disintegration. 
On the contrary, “all the signs of corporate vitality are abundantly dis- 
played, and it is impossible to deny that it is playing an active, powerful, 
and most useful part in English life. Looking at it first of all from the 
intellectual side, it is plain how large a proportion of the best intellect of 
the country is contented, not only to live within it, but also to take an 
active part in its ministrations.” The literary and scholarly ability of 
Anglicans is strikingly contrasted with that of the Romans. The politi- 
eal and educational influence of the Church is also emphasized, and the 
spiritual life within its pale is greatly praised. 

The question then arises, — the subject of compromise still being under 
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consideration, — what attitude “‘men who have been born within that 
Church, but who have come to dissent from large portions of its theology, 
should bear tg this great instrument of good,” especially its actual minis- 
ters. The question is sent to each man’s own conscience, but there can 
be little doubt as to Mr. Lecky’s view. The whole course of recent legis- 
lation has been towards enlarging the range of permissible opinion. It 
is of great importance that the clergy should be left as free as possible 
to accept new truth, lest the church be divorced gradually from the 
higher intelligence of the nation. Moreover it is better that old doctrines 
should be shed by silent evanescence than by open repudiation. “ ‘The 
disintegration or decadence of old religious beliefs which had long been 
closely associated with moral teaching always brings with it grave moral 
dangers, but those dangers are greatly diminished when the change of 
belief is effected by a gradual transition, without any violent convulsion 
or disruption severing men from their old religious observances. Such a 
transition has silently taken place in England among great numbers of 
educated men, and in some measure under the influence of the clergy. 
. . - Except in as far as the recent revival of sacerdotal pretensions has 
produced a reaction, there has, if I mistake not, of late years been a 
decided tendency in the best and most cultivated lay opinion of this kind 
(i. e., divergence from the old doctrines) to look with increasing favor 
on the Established Church.” Mr. Lecky goes still farther: ‘ Supersti- 
tion and illusion play no small part in holding together the great fabric 
of society. . . . In spite of democratic declamation about the equality of 
man, it is more and more felt that the same kind of teaching is not good 
for every one. Truth, when undiluted, is too strong a medicine for 
many minds. Some things which a highly cultivated intellect would 
probably discard without danger are essential to the moral well-being of 
multitudes. There is in all great religious systems something that is 
transitory and something that is eternal.” 

Evidently Mr. Lecky is among those who iook with favor upon the 
Establishment. His position is open to criticism, but it is extremely 
interesting to see into a scholarly and prudent mind, and watch its work- 
ing upon so important a subject. If space allowed, it would be pleasant 
to transcribe from his chapter on “ Money,” perhaps the best in the book. 
The reader can hardly open the volume, however, without being at once 
caught in the easy steady flow of. his thought, or close it without regret 
at parting from a most agreeable companion. 


Wu. H. Lyon. 
BRook.inE, Mass, 
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Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate, being Reminiscences and 
Recollections. By the Right Reverend Henry Bensamin WurrP te, D. D., 
LL. D., Bishop of Minnesota. New York: The MacmillanCompany. 1899. 


Dr. Whipple was consecrated to the Episcopate in 1859; his Remi- 
niscences and Recollections, therefore, extend over forty years. Very 
eventful years they were, both in Church and Nation; and the bishop is 
a very lively, genial writer. He was a lively genial man. He says: 
“Tt has always been a cause of thankfulness that God has given me the 
ability to put aside the petty annoyances which fret out life. It is worry, 
not work, that kills men ; and the man is happy who can shut out troubles 
when the day’s work is done, for burdens are not lightened by hugging 
them to the heart.” Most assuredly ; and we have the best possible 
authority for not being anxious about the morrow, because “ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” However, a chirpy disposition is a gift 
of God and cannot be bought for money or acquired by dint of hard effort. 
Bishop Whipple’s book is as delightful as a balmy morning in spring, or 
a dry, crisp, frosty morning in winter, or the delicious languor of a mid- 
summer siesta. It is long, 560 pages, but the type is large, well spaced, 
with good margins, and though the book is heavy to hold it is very easy 
to read. It is a book to be taken up at intervals of leisure, full of anec- 
dote, and for that reason baffling quotation. It is a very good autobio- 
graphy ; that is to say, a very good account of a man’s own life written by 
himself. By the nature of the case it must be egotistical, but it is not 
offensively so. It deals with many other people, sometimes effusively. 
When we are told that a distinguished bishop put his arm round Whipple’s 
neck and said, “ Minnesota, I love you,” we feel that we are getting a 
little “off the line.” These endearments remind us of Browning’s love 
letters. But they were perfectly genuine. 

The United States of to-day are a new world compared with the 
United States of Bishop Whipple’s early ministry. For pioneer work in 
the Church learning has its advantages as everywhere else, but it is per- 
fectly useless without mother wit and common sense. Whipple under- 
took a kind of mission parish in Chicago, — the Chicago of nearly half a 
century ago (1856). His parishioners were from the highways and 
hedges, but there were hundreds of railway men in the city whom the 
clergyman was anxious to secure. He called on a William McAlpine, 
chief engineer of the Galena railway, to ask his advice as to the best way 
to reach the operatives. ‘Mr. McAlpine said, ‘ How much do you know 
about a steam engine?’ ‘Nothing,’ I replied. ‘Then,’ he said, ‘ read 
Lardner’s “ Railway Economy ” until you are able to ask an engineer a 
question about a locomotive and he not think you afool.’ I followed this 
advice and in due season went to the roundhouse of the Galena railway, 
where I found a number of engineers standing by a locomotive which the 
firemen were cleaning. Observing that it was a Taunton engine with in- 
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side connections, I asked at a venture, ‘ Which do you like the better, 
inside or outside connections?’ This was followed by questions about 
steam heaters and variable exhausts, and in less than half an hour I was 
taught more than I had learned from my book. In leaving I said, 
‘Boys, where do you go to church? I have a free church in Metropoli- 
tan Hall where I shall be glad to see you, and if at any time you have an 
accident or need me, I will gladly go to you.’ The next Sunday every 
man was in church.” Clearly a parson cannot possibly know too much. 

It seems impossible, but in Whipple’s Chicago it was considered a work 
of heroic courage to baptize an actress. He tells a story (pp. 22-24) 
about an actress whom he baptized, much against the remonstrances of 
his congregation, and even at the serious risk of breaking his parish to 
pieces. He afterwards prepared her for confirmation, and even the 
bishop (Whitehouse) seems to have been as puzzled as St. Peter at An- 
tioch. But he was convinced that Whipple was right. On the same 
pages there is a pleasing anecdote about the estimable Charlotte Cush- 
man. In 1859 he was consecrated Bishop of Minnesota. Of course he 
was deeply impressed by a sense of responsibility, for besides being aman 
of great common sense he was a High Churchman, profoundly impressed 
with the divine authority of the Episcopate. And his diocese needed, as 
all missionary work needs, heroic self-sacrifice. Nothing can justify a 
man’s undertaking such work but an absolute assurance of a divine “ vo- 
eation.” The bishop had that assurance ; but even his indomitable en- 
ergy and hopefulness would have been in vain if he had not been able to 
gather about him a noble band of fellow-workers, full of the “ enthusi- 
asm for humanity.” Minnesota was not the diocese, nor Whipple the 
bishop, for dainty young gentlemen who accept a parish for the sake of 
leaving it at the first chance for a better. 

In his new sphere of labor Whipple was brought into close contact with 
what are called by a charming irony, our Indian wards. “ Our Indian 
affairs,” he says, “ were then at their worst, without government, without 
protection, without personal rights of property, subject to every evil influ- 
ence and the prey of covetous, dishonest white men, while the fire-water 
flowed in rivers of death.” It would be pleasant to discover atime when our 
dealings with our Indian wards was not as bad as bad could be. But 
Bishop Whipple’s work among the Indians is matter of national history. 
The problem how to deal with inferior races has never yet been brought 
to the satisfactory conclusion of Euclid’s problems, quod erat faciendum. 
It is easy enough to deal with geometric points, lines, figures, but human 
beings refuse to be dealt with as absolutely straight lines, or squares or 
circles. Do what we will, inferior races must sooner or later be absorbed 
by intermarriage or obliterated. Bishop Whipple belonged to the old 
school of missionaries. Nobody could have worked harder than he did 
for the civilization of the Indians, and the Christian religion is the high- 
est, the most subtle and the most complex form of civilization. But 
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Bishop Whipple’s motive power was the belief that the everlasting salva- 
tion of the Indians depended upon their conversion. If they did not 
receive the knowledge of Christ and accept his plan of salvation they 
would perish forever. This was the motive power of all the old mission- 
ary energy, and it is — so people say — dying out because the old motive 
power has lost its force. People are ceasing to believe that human beings 
in millions will be damned to all eternity because they did not believe a 
“‘ gospel” that had never reached them. 

Bishop Whipple’s book is charming, — it is the record of a noble and 
truly heroic life; it is written in a cheery and genial spirit. In fact 
everybody must read it who wants to know a very important part of the 
religious history of America in the nineteenth century. 


W. Kirkus. 
East Onanee, N. J. 


The Life of Edward White Benson. Sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. By his son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. In 
two volumes. London and New York : The Macmillan Company. 1899. 


The writer of this elaborate biography has availed himself along its 
course of the criticisms upon one or another aspect of his father’s mem- 
orable career of many persons who knew him well. Had the son 
declined to make the book, it would certainly have fallen to one or 
another of these special critics, and we cannot imagine that any one of 
them would have done the work so well as the son has done it. This 
is more lofty praise, because some of the criticisms reach up to a high 
degree of excellence, especially those of Professor Henry Sidgwick and 
Dr. Westcott. Itis hard to imagine how the general tone of the book 
could have been more judicial. Filial piety has not dimmed the critic’s 
eye to any of the father’s limitations. The son is never the mere advo- 
eate. His affection has not prevented his finding in the Archbishop a 
psychological subject of engrossing interest, and his ability to cope with 
it is beyond dispute. Without attempting this he has made the man 
more interesting for us than the ecclesiastic, the ecclesiastical situations 
being mainly interesting for their revelations of the man. The dedica- 
tory sonnet to the author’s mother is the book’s most precious page. 

Coming of good stock, Unitarian on the mother’s side, the future Arch- 
bishop was born in Birmingham, July 14, 1829. In his case, as in Dean 
Merivale’s, the Unitarian strain may have made him a more genial critic 
of dissent than he would otherwise have been. So, too, his father’s rigid 
Evangelicanism may have tempered his High Church proclivities and 
checked any tendency of his youth towards Rome. His early education 
was at King Edward’s School in Birmingham, from which he went to 
Trinity, Cambridge, graduating with distinction in 1852. The same 
year he accepted a Mastership at Rugby, where Dr. Goulburn was 
the Headmaster. The position was congenial, for since his reading of 
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Stanley’s Life of Arnold he had been ambitious to be a schoolmaster. 
Moreover, he was to teach Arnold’s Sixth Form in Arnold’s library. 
His Rugby years involved the happiest fortune of his life, his marriage 
with Mary Sidgwick, his cousin, a sister of Professor Henry Sidgwick. 
The Sidgwicks were living at Rugby, and he made his home with them, 
and all the rest followed naturally. Dr. Temple, who succeeded Dr. 
Goulburn as Headmaster, married him. Hence, possibly, a less stern 
construction of Temple’s part in “ Essays and Reviews,” when that 
appeared the following spring, and of his title to the Bishopric of Exeter, 
when that was offered him in 1868, making a great ecclesiastical commo- 
tion. Professor Sidgwick’s recollections of Benson’s Rugby Life are 
one of his most valuable contributions, especially as their estimate of his 
intellectual and moral character covers a wider field. He thinks his 
cousin was not so accurate and sound as he was subtle and ingenious. 
He united with a close and minute study of language keen observation 
of men and things. His temper was not completely under control. His 
chief defect lay in occasional violence in dealing with disciplinary prob- 
lems, a rebellion in “ Big School” once happening in consequence. This 
defect continued through his mastership of Wellington, but did not char- 
acterize the concluding stage of his career. 

After leaving Rugby he was Master of Wellington College for fifteen 
years; Master, not Headmaster, he insisted, conscious of his dignity as 
the Head of a college and not a mere school. It was one of the contra- - 
dictions of Dr. Benson’s life that, with a passion for old things, it twice 
fell to him to inaugurate the newest of the new — Wellington College 
and the Truro Bishopric. That the first boy examined protested that he 
did not know anything was notan auspicious omen, and there were many 
things that crossed the grain of the Master’s esthetic and traditional 
ideals. For example, the uniform for the boys, selected by the Prince 
Consort, — a dark green coat with plaid trousers and a postman’s cap, — 
must have been hideous in his eyes. Of the Wellington period Professor 
Sidgwick has an excellent appreciation. He says that Benson had no 
taste for arguing out points of fundamental disagreement with his friends. 
“Thinking about thinking ” was distasteful to him in an eminent degree. 
Two tendencies worked together in his mind, —a love for things historical 
and venerable, and delight in the production of things socially useful. 
The latter kept him from degenerating into a mere laudator temporis 
acti. That he could go far in this direction is shown by his opposition 
to Sidgwick and others when they were trying to do away with the cus- 
tom of the sizars dining on the remains of the fellows’ dinners. He had 
been a sizar himself, and yet he stuck for the old way. 

At Wellington Benson was a near neighbor of Kingsley, of whom 
there are some interesting reminiscences; one, of his caches of pipes in 
several places in his parish, to meet the exigencies of a sudden wish to 
smoke ; one, of his ideal vacations, “To lie all day with your b-b-b-belly 
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on a hot flat stone like a lizard in the sun, and think about nothing.” 
Benson’s success as an educator of boys does not seem to have been equal 
to his predilection for this kind of work. With little capacity for entering 
into other people’s minds, his knowledge of what was going on under a 
boy’s jacket, even in his own family, seems to have been extremely slight. 
He could not understand why boys did not see things as he saw them, 
and as a disciplinarian he was accounted harsh. A consciousness of 
partial failure may have led to his refusal of Rugby, at the time of 
Temple’s translation to Exeter. In 1869 he was made Prebendary of 
Lincoln in the Stall of Heydour-cum-Walton, “ignorant of the very 
meaning of such a word.” This dignity and emolument did not require 
residence, but in 1872 he was made Chancellor of Lincoln, and, resign- 
ing Wellington, went to live in the cathedral city. Here there was all he 
could desire to satisfy those roots which loved to feed upon the past, and 
he reveled in his opportunity while at the same time endeavoring to make 
his office useful in some novel ways, — preéminently those of theological 
instruction and a better understanding of the church with the working 
people of Lincoln. In 1867 we find Professor Lightfoot urging him to 
write upon Cyprian. He preferred Tertullian, but followed Lightfoot’s 
lead. The first plan was for something that would take a year, but the 
work grew upon him and lasted him for the remainder of his life. Hence 
it appears how unjust has been the representation that it was undertaken 
for no better reason than that an archbishop must produce an opus mag- 
num of some kind as an ornament of his great office. 

Refusing the Bishopric of Calcutta in 1876, he shortly after accepted 
that of ‘Truro, a new foundation, and gave himself with enthusiasm to the 
duties of the new See and the first steps towards the building of a cathe- 
dral, the first attempted by the English Church since St. Paul’s. The 
rawness of his new position found an offset in the historical traditions of 
Cornwall and even in its profound implication in the Wesleyan revival to 
which Cornwall afforded so many striking scenes. Some of the Metho- 
dists objected to his “‘d—d regeneration,” buthe won many. over to his 
side and his success in managing his diocese went far to secure -him the 
Canterbury succession on the death of Archbishop Tait. He had his 
doubts about being able to live on the salary, £25,000, but a kind letter 
from the Queen determined him to make the trial. Tait had recognized 
him as a probable successor. A just distinction is made between the two 
prelates thus: “To Archbishop Tait, although his spirit was essentially 
religious, affairs of state and polities filled a space larger than matters 
ecclesiastical. In the mind of Archbishop Benson what was ecclesiastical 
stood first, and political corisiderations which, against his will, he was 
forced to entertain, were very distinctly second.” Both men succeeded 
well in steering the establishment safely through the rocks and shoals of 
the ritualistic controversy for the time being. The present condition of 
the controversy makes it plain that neither of them reached a final solu- 
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tion. Tait will probably be regarded as the less ritualistic of the two, 
making concessions to the ritualistic party ; Benson as the more ritual- 
istic, making concessions to the anti-ritualists. But fundamentally, as we 
see Archbishop Benson in the letters printed in these volumes, and espe- 
cially in his journals, where he was decidedly outspoken, it does not 
appear that he was much of a ritualist. In one entry of his journal there 
is a suggestion that the whole controversy was a fiddle at a fire. But 
there were elements in the Archbishop’s mind and character that betrayed 
him into a deeper engagement with ritualistic tendencies than was war- 
ranted by his profound conviction of the non-essential character of the 
details of ritual one way or the other. He was a born master of cere- 
monies, and liked to have every function carried out in a precise and im- 
posing manner. The esthetic attractions of an ornate service were very 
great for him. Besides, his archeological interest in ritual forms was 
strong and he had some pride of knowledge in his large acquaintance 
with their history. But what a commentary it is on the situation that 
his conduct of the Lincoln prosecution was the most important event of 
his archbishopric and that which won for him the most admiration and 
applause. 

The points involved were the permission of lighted candles, the use of 
a mixed chalice, the singing of the Agnus Dei, the requirement that cer- 
tain manual acts should be done visibly, the use of the sign of the cross 
in the Absolution and final Blessing. The ritualists were favored in the 
first three of these, condemned in the three last. There can be no doubt 
that the Archbishop conducted the trial with great ability and exhibited 
an exhaustive knowledge of ritualistic ~natters. Professor Sidgwick’s 
confession that he advised the Archbishop to deal with the business in a 
less simple and straightforward course than that which he pursued, and 
that he flatly rejected his advice, is very interesting and more creditable 
to the Archbishop than to the Professor. 

A more important controversy was that concerning the attempt of 
Romanists and Anglicans to patch up some kind of union between their 
churches. The Archbishop’s High Churchism had no Romeward ten- 
dency. In this respect it was very different from Newman’s and Man- 
ning’s. He was a Churchman through and through, but equally an Eng- 
lish Churchman, with the emphasis upon the substantive. That is to say, 
he thought the connection of the English Church and State of more im- 
portance to the State than to the Church. The tenders back and forth 
with a view to a union of the Roman and Anglican churches were, on the 
Roman side, much of the nature of a trick in which both Anglican and 
Roman Catholic individuals were used by the Roman Pontiff for putting 
the Church of England in a humiliating position and giving it a sharp 
rebuff. The Archbishop was angry and sinned not. He saw through 
the trickery and was not caught in the trap. Others were less fortunate 
and found themselves in a foolish plight. They had sold themselves for 
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naught. The Archbishop’s last pronouncement was a dignified reply 
to the Pope’s arrogant but inevitable denial of the validity of Anglican 
orders. It was a characteristic end. Death found him with his harness 
on his back. He had not made himself or his beloved Church obsequious 
to the arrogance of Rome. 


JoHN WuHite CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


A System of Ethics. By Frrepricn Pavisen. Edited and translated 
by Frank Tuitty. Pp. xviii, 723. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Professor Thilly of the University of Missouri has previously deserved 
sincere thanks from English-speaking and English-reading people for his 
admirable translations of Weber’s “ History of Philosophy ” and Paul- 
sen’s “ Introduction to Philosophy.” He has now increased our debt 
greatly by his rendering of the popular Berlin professor’s “System of 
Ethics.” As readers of it in German well know, this work is one of the 
sanest and most concrete treatments of the moral life of man to be found 
in any language. Professor Paulsen has his feet firmly planted on the 
solid ground of nature, whether he rejects the doctrine that pleasure is 
the cause and test of worth in conduct, or its antipodal doctrine that 
rigor and formality and abstract universality shall mark the moral deci- 
sion. He has the supreme excellence in a moralist of fidelity to the 
actual ethical life, as the most virtuous and humane of men lead it, — in 
a truly human fashion. He has no hesitation in recognizing from the 
start the relativity of morality, — to mankind, to race, to nation, to the 
individual, even. He saves himself from all objections which theorists 
would bring forward by asserting the Aristotelian standard of conduct, 
“ welfare,” which no later philosopher has really succeeded in displacing. 
What is for the “‘ welfare ” of the individual, of the nation, of the race, 
of mankind, this, ascertained by the total reason, doing justice to all 
sides of our complex nature, is right. So humanity has always said, 
when undeluded by dreams of pleasure or by rigors of theory, and ethical 
philosophy will persist only as it is faithful to this truth. 

Professor Paulsen’s freedom from the common faults of most system- 
builders in Germany or elsewhere —his untechnicality, his candor, his 
flexible movement in accord with the variety of life, his recognition of 
the complexity of the ethical nature and its problems— is no less 
marked than his breadth of range through history and literature for illus- 
tration of the points he makes. Few books on the theory of ethics can 
compare in readability with this, — such is the animation, the vigor and 
the felicity of its exposition. He has a mind of extraordinary range, 
and the result is a Germanic fullness which has obliged Professor 
Thilly to omit the whole of the important fourth book, on “The Forms 
of Social Life.” We trust that this omission is only temporary, and that 
the hearty reception which the present book obtains, as it should, will lead 
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to the completion of the translation in two volumes of a size more man- 
ageable than this. The student of ethics unacquainted with Paulsen’s 
supreme merits need only read his pages on Kant, or the hedonistic philo- 
sophy, or on such concrete points as the relation of war to society, the 
duty of veracity, over-education, or his treatment of Gizycki on morals 
and religion, to realize that the reader is in the hands of a master. What 
a few have known, many may now be able to appreciate, thanks to Pro- 
fessor Thilly’s persistent and successful labor as a translator. 


Nicuotas P. GinmMan. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The World and the Individual. Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Aberdeen. First Series, The Four Historical Concep- 
tions of Being. By Jostan Royce, Ph. D., Professor of the History of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 588. New York : 
The Macmillan Co. 1900. 


Since the Natural Theology of the eighteenth century, with all its crass 
metaphysical assumptions, was displaced by Philosophy of Religion, which 
issued from Hegel and his school, many things have happened. The 
persistence of the elder method of treating ultimate religious problems, 
especially among the English-speaking peoples, while significant in itself, 
-happens to be specially significant in the present connection. Following 
the example of the Reverend Earl of Bridgewater, Lord Gifford (a lay- 
man) endowed Natural Theology a second time, and nearly two genera- 
tions later. But the conception of the subject entertained by the later 
benefactor was, fortunately, different in essentials from that of the earlier ; 
it testified to the wonderful changes that had been in process meantime. 
Setting aside certain minor movements, these surprising alterations may 
be specified as four in number. First, the rise and development of His- 
tory of Religions, with the resultant accumulation of phenomenological 
material, which served to prove how imperfect Hegel’s classification had 
been. Second, and closely connected with the former, the formulation 
of the Science of Religions, which relieved Philosophy of not a few 
problems that could not be reduced satisfactorily by speculative methods. 
Third, the advent of the scientific movement, which, as concerns religion, 
was destined to exercise evident influence through the exact inquiries dis- 
tinctive of modern biblical scholarship. Fourth, the interpenetration of 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples by German modes of thought. On the whole, 
it is fair to say that, concurrently with these most significant changes, 
formal work in Philosophy of Religion, strictly so-called, has continued to 
be dominated chiefly by Hegel and his pupils. On the other hand, the 
output on this line cannot be termed large, at least in comparison with 
the results gained in other directions. Indeed, many have been drawn 
off from genetic-speculative discussions by the very wealth of harvest 
promised elsewhere. The historians, anthropologists, critics and linguis- 
tic experts have been making great strides for the last fifty years; while, 
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all things considered, the philosophers have been content to wait, either 
bewildered by the wealth of new material or prevented from speaking 
out by the temper of the day. I think one is justified in alleging that 
they have been content to wait. I think one is also justified in declaring 
that the time for attempting the problem of first principles afresh has at 
length nearly arrived. The significance of Professor Royce’s first series 
of Gifford lectures centres in the fact that he has given voice to this crys- 
tallizing conviction ; has given voice to it with the utmost courage and 
decision, and this along lines that are independent of the great formal 
systems of Idealism which have ruled the previous trend of opinion. The 
lecturer lays it down in most unmistakable terms that Philosophy of Reli- 
gion is a question of first principles, that it reposes on, and is determined 
by, a theory of Being. In this I agree with him cordially ; and, whether 
agreeing with his positions or not, one must thank him warmly for his 
courage, and for the lead he has given here in turning discussion ‘once 
more to basal problems. 

The following declarations indicate the position Professor Royce occu- 
pies: “The reader of the present lectures will not fail to discover how I 
define, in general terms, God, the World, the finite Individual, and the 
most fundamental relations that link them together. But these, as I sup- 
pose, are the essential problems of the Philosophy of Religion” (pp. vii, 
viii). “The central problem of our discussion will be the question: 
What is Reality?” (p. 6). “ We shall for the first time rightly see how 
profoundly a definition of Being must influence, and in fact predetermine, 
the issues of life, and, in particular, of Religion” (p. 87). “The true 
concept of Being is the most concrete and living of all our ideas” 
(p. 385). And, as if the ontologist, supposed to be dead and buried 
long since, had not proved his vitality sufficiently, he goes on to supple- 
ment the formal lectures by an essay of 115 closely printed pages on 
“ The One, the Many, and the Infinite.” Of a verity, those of us who 
had begun to despair of Philosophy of Religion may take heart of grace! 

It is scarcely advisable, even if feasible, to enter upon a detailed criti- 
cism of Professor Royce’s theory till his second volume is before us. 
But some account of the present installment may be of use. This series, 
then, is devoted entirely to a treatment of the “Conceptions of Being ” 
which have swayed the human mind in the past, and to the formulation 
of a theory of Being, put forward by our author as alone adequate to 
the present problem. Professor Royce opens his review by dealing 
with what he terms Realism. By this he implies what may be called 
the orthodox (often common-sense) idea that Reality, to be real, must 
exist in a sphere of its own, and there with a completeness peculiar to 
itself and entirely independent of thought or its processes. He con- 
trives to show decisively, though not, as I think, with sufficient reference 
to the contemporary situation, that this view leads logically to nihilism. 
Next follows a sympathetic and stimulating exposition of the Mystical 
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theory of the “Immediacy of Being.” This, as Professor Royce appo- 
sitely proves, has exercised, and must continue to exercise, much forma- 
tive influence, just because it appeals to a man’s thought and insists on 
his active codperation. Some attractive and illuminating references to 
Hindu philosophy are to be found in this connection. Third, and with 
more detail, the theory termed Critical Rationalism receives attention. 
On this Professor Royce expends all the resources of his learning and 
ingenuity, evincing how deeply he has grasped the fact that, despite its 
chameleon shapes, this must be recognized as the theory of the day. He 
rightly insists that all its exponents recognize their debt to Kant, which 
some of them would like to repudiate. The heart of this theory lies 
in the contrast it embodies between an experience which is (possesses 
Being) as something that has occurred actually and another experience 
which is possible and, as possible, possesses validity, even though it may 
never be verified in actual experience. ‘ Now what our Third Concep- 
tion so far fails to explain to us is precisely the difference between the 
reality that is to be attributed to the valid truths that we do not get con- 
eretely verified in our own experience, and the reality observed by us 
when we do verify ideas. In brief, What is a valid or a determinately 
possible experience at the moment when it is supposed to be only possi- 
ble?” (p. 260). The examination of Critical Rationalism, that culmi- 
nates in this problem, is succeeded by the longest lecture (the Seventh) 
in the series, entitled “The Internal and External Meaning of Ideas.” 
Here Professor Royce passes from Critical Rationalism to his own con- 
ception of Being, of which an inkling may be gathered from the follow- 
ing: “In seeking its object, any idea whatever seeks absolutely nothing 
but its own explicit and, in the end, complete determination as this con- 
scious purpose, embudied in this one way. The complete content of the 
idea’s own purpose is the only object of which the idea can ever take 
note. This alone is the Other that is sought” (p. 329).1_ “ Were your 
eyes at this instant open to your own meaning, your life as a whole would 
be spread before you as a single and unique life, for which no other could 
be substituted without a less determinate expression of just your individ- 
ual will. Now this complete life of yours is. Only such completion can 
be. Being can possess no other nature than this. And this, in outline, is 
our Fourth Conception of Being” (p. 348). “ We define the fulfillment 
of the finite quests embodied in our present and partial ideas as the essen- 
tial nature of Being” (p. 360). “It is then in essence a realm of fact 
fulfilling purpose, of life embodying idea, of meaning won by means of 
the experience of its own content. The now present but passing form 
of our human consciousness is fragmentary. We wait, wonder, pass 
from fact to fact, from fragment to fragment. What a study of the con- 
cept of Being reveals to us is precisely that the whole has a meaning, 
and is real only as a Meaning Embodied” (p. 368). It is shown expli- 
2 The italics are the author's. 
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citly that this conception unifies the three others, by providing due place 
for those aspects of Being which they over-emphasize. Lecture viii. not 
only develops this theory, but also grapples with objections ; while Lee- 
tures ix. and x. elaborate it more fully, particularly in relation to the prob- 
lems of Universality and Unity, Individuality and Freedom. Specific 
applications, such as to God, Evil, Immortality, are promised in the next 
course, which all must await with intense interest. On the face of the 
present installment it is written plain everywhere that, at length, we have 
received from an American thinker a first-class contribution to a funda- 
mental Philosophy of Religion. 

As readers can observe for themselves, it may very well be that the 
forthcoming series will at once cut away the ground from several impor- 
tant objections that strike one as matters now stand. At the same time, 
I should like to be permitted a single reference, and to form only. It is 
unfortunate, to say the least, that no less than three of Professor Royce’s 
more mature works should have originated in spoken lectures. In the 
present volume especially, the tendencies to diffuseness and even to invo- 
lution of style must be debited to this cause. Metaphysic makes so 
many demands that forms like the following might well be eschewed; 
particularly by a writer who has such command of his instrument. “ We 
are to assert that just what the internal meaning already imperfectly but 
consciously is, namely, purpose relatively fulfilled, just that and nothing 
else, the apparently external meaning when truly comprehended also 
proves to be, namely, the entire expression of the very Will that is frag- 
mentarily embodied in the life of the flying conscious idea, — the fulfill- 
ment of the very aim that is hinted in the instant” (p. 36). If this, and 
much like it (pp. 22-3, 190, 245, 335, 378, 410, 419, 439, 443), be per- 
missible concessions to the spoken word, might it not be well to forego 


its literal reproduction in the second series ? 
R. M. WENLEY. 


University oF MICHIGAN. 


The Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern Thought. By 
ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is the second series of the late Professor Bruce’s Gifford Lec- 
tures given at Glasgow, and it is offered as an answer to the question, 
“What have the wisest thought on the great theme of the moral order 
of the universe, in its reality and essential nature?” The first five lec- 
tures, accordingly, deal with Buddha, Zoroaster, the Greek Tragedians, 
and the Stoics, the next three with the Hebrew and Christian Serip- 
tures, while the closing chapters bring us to Browning, as the exponent 
of modern optimism, and finally to modern dualism, in its philosophical 
and religious aspects. The whole treatment is popular rather than scien- 
tific, and designedly so, the author’s exposition of Buddha and Zoroaster 
being professedly drawn from second-hand authorities; but in each case 
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he approaches his theme in a thoroughly sympathetic and appreciative 
temper. The most interesting of the studies by far is that of the Greek 
Tragedians, in which, by the aid of Plumptre, D’Arey Thompson, and 
Symonds, Dr. Bruce makes A®schylus, Sophocles and Euripides speak 
for themselves in noble passages from their works. The chapter on 
“‘ Christ’s Teachings Concerning Divine Providence ” is eminently broad 
and suggestive, but suffers from its too genial and indiscriminate tone. 
In attempting to make New Testament morality cover all possible contin- 
gencies, and strike the happy mean between all possible antitheses, it robs 
Christianity of any distinctive or incisive character. The old Pagan sys- 
tem, which at least pushed an unflinching Nemesis boldly to the front, 
assumes, in contrast with this colorless picture, an air of rugged grandeur. 

After so noteworthy and comprehensive a presentation of the pre- 
Christian ages, it is startling to find the entire post-Christian era repre- 
sented by the solitary figure of Robert Browning, a distinction which his 
warmest admirers would hardly be expected to claim for him. Taken 
on its own merits, the chapter puts Browning very pleasantly before us 
as illustrating the spirit of “ modern optimism,” which, in contrast with 
that of the eighteenth century, and with such belated exponents of that 
type as Theodore Parker and Emerson, recognizes the evils of life, but 
holds that they can be overcome by the godlike power of love. The 
closing chapters on Modern Dualism, bravely encountering such doughty 
antagonists as John Stuart Mill, Huxley, Mr. Kidd and others, brings 
toa close a work whose wide sympathies, generous temper and easy style 
will be sure to commend it to a large circle of readers. 


Epwarp H. HALt. 
Brooxkuine, Mass. 


The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By Joun Carrp, D.D., LL.D., 
late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, with a me- 
moir by Epwarp Carrp, D.C. L., LL.D. Being the Gifford Lectures on 
Natural Theology delivered to the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1892-3 
and 1895-6. Vol.I., exli, 232; Vol. II.,297. Glasgow: James Maclehose 
& Sons, Publishers to the University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1899. 

A pathetic interest attaches to these volumes. The delivery of the 
lectures that they contain was interrupted by the illness of the be- 
loved and gifted author, and they are now published after his death and 
without his final revision. It might be difficult to say whether John 
Caird was most widely known as a theologian or as a preacher. His 
earlier work on the “ Philosophy of Religion” did a.service to the Eng- 
lish student of theology that could hardly be overestimated. In this 
work he showed himself to have been a careful student of Hegel, and 
one who did not merely repeat the words of the master but thought his 
thoughts after him, and by thinking them made them his own. Leaving 
out all technicalities, he presented in English form the universal ele- 
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ment in Hegel’s “Philosophy of Religion,” filling it out and comple- 
menting it in a manner to meet the needs of another age and a different 
people from those to whom it was originally addressed. Among the 
many books on the same general subject that have been published since 
the work of John Caird, this still holds its place. During the last years 
of his life he lectured on theology to classes that were wise enough to 
recognize their good fortune in having such a teacher. While he was 
doing such exceptional work as a theologian and philosopher, he was 
doing work no less distinguished as a preacher. It was not only those 
who were brought under the influence of his personal presence that were 
inspired by his sermons. The printed page carried the influence of his 
thought far and wide ; his power as a preacher was felt here in America 
no less than in his own home. One was tempted to ask what manner of 
man this was who fulfilled so successfully functions that seem to demand 
such different types of mind. 

This question is answered by the biography which Edward Caird, the 
brother of the author, has prefixed to these lectures, and which forms not 
the least valuable part of the book. In reading it, in connection with his 
“ Philosophy of Religion,” one can feel something of the enthusiasm that 
John Caird inspired in his students. In this connection the surprise of 
some of the hearers of the lectures is worth noticing, that in spite of the 
** Philosophy of Religion” the traditional doctrines of the church were 
retained, to a satisfactory extent at least, in the lectures. While we 
recognize the success obtained by John Caird as a preacher and a phi- 
losopher, we could hardly expect these two functions to be fulfilled inde- 
pendently of one another; we may reasonably expect to find that the one 
has influenced the other, perhaps that the influence has been reciprocal. 
Examples, indeed, are not wanting that show that it is possible to be at 
once, in the fullest sense of the words, both preacher and theologian. 
These are, however, not common. Perhaps Schleiermacher may be re- 
ferred to as the most shining example of success in these two kinds of 
activity ; but he eliminated from his theology everything except the ele- 
ment of feeling which is that to which the preacher makes his ultimate 
appeal. 

It must be confessed, after reading the Gifford lectures, that the spirit 
of the preacher has to some extent invaded the domain of the philoso- 
pher. It is necessary to recognize this fact if we are to get the most 
satisfaction from the reading. ‘There is the fullness and eloquence of the 
style, which make the lectures at once such easy and such charming read- 
ing. There is the interest of the preacher shown in the earnest presen- 
tation of one aspect of thought without regard to perfect harmonizing 
of all his utterances; and there is the kernel of dogmatic assumption 
which the philosophy takes up into itself, but as a foreign element which 
it does not assimilate. Undoubtedly some of the aspects of the lectures 
to which reference is here made might have been modified if they had re- 
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ceived the final touch of the author, but the characteristics in general 
would probably have been preserved. In a word, the lectures are filled 
with eloquent thought, but it is not thought that has been made com- 
pletely one by the philosophic mind. For instance, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as presented in the chapter on “The Christian Idea of God,” 
stands in no recognized relation to the views presented in the splendid 
chapters on “The Relation of God to the World.” The Trinity is repre- 
sented as a closed circle of mutual love and intercourse. The second 
person of the Trinity does not, as in the theology of the church, form the 
connecting link between God and the created world. On the other hand, 
in the chapters on “ The Relation of God to the World” we are told 
“ that the existence of the world is involved in the very nature of God.” 
‘It is implied directly in the very idea of God as self-revealing spirit ” 
(vol. i. 158). These two forms of thought cannot be said to be really 
opposed to one another, except, perhaps, in the assumption that the 
divine companionship in the Trinity is said to be needed in part, because 
‘we must think of a time anterior to the existence of the world,” when 
otherwise God would be “a solitary God, a being existing in the isola- 
tion of a still unmediated self-identity ” (vol. i.75). If “the existence 
of the world is implied in the very nature of God” it would seem that 
the world must have been co-eternal with Him. On the whole, however, 
the two views would seem simply to have no relation to each other. 
From a scientific point of view we find the same lack of a single funda- 
mental insight in the pages devoted to the discussion of the nature of 
Christ and the Incarnation. We have a most eloquent presentation 
of the truth “that all spiritual life rests on the indwelling of the divine 
spirit in the human, and that union with God is the presupposition of all 
intelligence, all goodness, all moral and spiritual activity in man ” (vol. 
ii. 158). This truth is urged as an illustration of the nature of the 
Incarnation. So far as this is concerned it all goes for nothing, however, 
for we read “that there is something unique in the person of Christ, and 
that a participation in the being and life of God can be predicated of 
Him as distinguished from all other members of the human race” (vol. 
ii. 158). Thus that which is to be explained lies wholly outside of the 
facts brought forward in explanation. 

A similar vagueness is found in the treatment of the personal relation 
of Christ to the Christian. From the thought of the person of Christ the 
reader passes unawares to the thought of “ the divine principle, of which 
in His person and life Christ was the perfect expression,” and we are 
told that it is “ this eternal spirit of truth and beauty and goodness that 
was in Him that becomes the principle of every Christian life; it is this 
principle that in all times and places constitutes the everlasting bond of 
union between the God-man and that universal organic unity of souls which 
is ‘ His body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all’” (vol. ii. 250). 
Instead of the personality of Christ indwelling in the church we have a 
“principle,” “a spirit of truth and beauty and goodness.” 
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We thus miss in these lectures the unity and clearness of general view 
that were so conspicuous in the “ Philosophy of Religion.” It would be 
unfortunate, however, if one, for the lack of these, should lose the great 
inspiration that the lectures are fitted to supply. They are full of philo- 
sophie thinking (though, as we have seen, the thought is hampered by 
dogmatic limitations), and the philosophic thinking is of a kind of which 
the world to-day stands greatly in need. Moreover, it is all aglow with 
religious feeling. Religious thought, not merely thoughts about religion, 
is what these volumes bring to us, and it is a gift to be most heartily 
welcomed. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Modern Interpretations of the Gospel Life. By Apotr Avcustus 
BERLE, Minister of the Brighton Congregational Church, Boston. .Boston : 
The Pilgrim Press. 


This is a book of interesting, broad and manly sermons wherein the 
preacher undertakes, on the ground that “the New Testament is essen- 
tially a modern book,” to “ present a spherical view of the application 
of the Christian Gospel to the whole of modern life, as we live it in 
America.” In fulfillment of this purpose he has sections entitled, “ New 
Testament Biography,” “Social and Political,” “Educational,” “ Liter- 
ary and Romantic” and “The Spiritual Life.” The author is at his 
best when devoting himself to the distinctive field of the preacher, that is, 
when presenting and appealing for the spiritual life, and the Christlike 
conduct which must outwardly reveal that inward power. His work in 
biographical and literary lines is much less meritorious. The book would 
have gained in strength if the six sermons of New Testament biography 
had been condensed into one or two. Not even Mr. Berle’s vivid style 
can prevent these chapters from being prolix, overdrawn and unjustifiably 
imaginative. Extended biography is impossible where but few facts are 
known, and nothing but telepathy or special revelation could. have en- 
abled the author to know all he claims to know about the thoughts of the 
various apostles he discusses. It is a curious trait of the over-vivid im- 
agination that it is sometimes as deficient in alertness as it is at other 
times hasty. This second extreme in our author’s lack of poise in the use 
of the imagination appears in certain of his literary criticisms. The 
sound critic is he who is sensitive to the good points in the book he is 
studying, and does not simply use the faults he finds as a text against 
which he may hurl his own wiser opinions. (The present reviewer takes 
this principle to heart, and does not wish this passage to be considered the 
gist of his examination). Several times Mr. Berle falls short of justice 
in this way. For instance, he is seriously unjust to the spirit of Harvard 
University, and to the attitude of its distinguished president in certain of 
his references to them in his educational and political sermons. Again, 
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in his discussion of Mr. Hall Caine’s “The Christian,” he is unjust to 
the novelist in assuming that “The Christian” contains Mr. Caine’s 
entire philosophy of sin and Christianity, or indeed that it in any par- 
ticular conveys Mr. Caine’s personal convictions as to what constitutes a 
Christian. Both of these mistakes were due to temporary atrophy of the 
imagination. Had that aid to just appreciation been in these cases more 
on the alert, it would have preserved our author to the sober perception 
that in the essay on “Some Reasons why the American Republic may 
Endure,” President Eliot does not display any distrust of the future of 
our republic; and that in John Storm Mr. Caine does not necessarily 
present his personal conception of what it is to be a Christian. 

Aside from these serious defects, and an occasional need-of more care- 
ful literary revision, which could have been applied without in the least 
removing the peculiar qualities of extemporaneous address, these sermons 
are uncommonly good and forceful in thought and manner. Delivered, 
they must have touched the heart and aroused the will. Printed, they 
accomplish the same useful end. The author treads the strait and narrow 
way between the dark and bottomless pool of ancient “ orthodoxy,” duly 
feeling the fog of oblivion which is slowly gathering upon it, and the 
seductive, pleasant meadows of “liberal” quietude and spiritual sloth 
with delightful self-reliance and steadfast loyalty to Christ as the one 
truly modern expression of God. Conservative enough to remain hon- 
estly within the ranks of a great and powerful church, and at the same 
time sufficiently progressive and outspoken to feel something of the uplift 
and movement of the world that is not yet complete, Mr. Berle is a con- 
spicuous member of one of the best forces in our modern strivings for 
truth and right. 


Cuartes E. Sr.. Joun. 
Tue First UniTariAn Cuurcnu, Pirrspures, Pa. 


International Handbooks to the New Testament. Edited by O. Conz, 
D.D. 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans and 
Philippians. By James Drummonp, M. A., LL.D., Litt. D. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1899. 


The first volume to appear of this series of popular commentaries ful- 
fills the promise of the editor in aiming to “ meet the wants of the general 
reader, and at the same time present the results of the latest scholarship 
and of the most thorough critical investigation” in so far, perhaps, as 
the second clause of the promise is compatible with the first. 

Nothing unscholarly, we may rest assured, will proceed from the pen 
of the Principal of Manchester College. Nevertheless “the results of 
the latest scholarship and . . . investigation” on four of the principal 
Pauline Epistles and three minor ones, when condensed within the limits 
of less than 400 pages, averaging 275 words to the page, and at the same 
time adapted to the understanding of the most “general reader,” must 
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not be expected to include anything very new to the advanced student. 
Indeed, such a reader will even be likely to feel a certain disappointment 
at the apparent disregard of so much that has won a large degree of 
scholarly assent, as e.g., Everling’s views on the oro.xeia tod Koopov, 
Gal. iv. 3. When an excursus of many pages was given to the cele- 
brated passage Phil. ii. 5-11, one might perhaps expect that the sugges- 
tion of Dorner, followed by Ernesti, Beyschlag, Pfleiderer and Briggs, 
which is at least profoundly interesting, would be alluded to in some way, 
if only by a reference to the dyraypds of Gen. iii. 5, which was to make 
this first Adam “equal with God”? Such persistent walking in the 
beaten track, with but a glance here and there away from it, will be to some 
rather unexpected on the part of Principal Drummond. And yet, what 
can be expected under the limitations except silence or a non-committal 
attitude? It is the merit of the book to give in lucid, judicial style, a 
plain but scholarly interpretation of Paul, for the many, at thé risk of 
triteness in the eyes of the few. 

We are not surprised to find 2 Thessalonians accepted as genuine, 
with recognition that Jiilicher has removed one of the most important of 
the old objections, while Gunkel and Bousset have undermined the as- 
sumptions of those who declared its eschatology un-Pauline ; but does our 
author reject Philemon? Or, if not, why is it alone left to be grouped 
with the unauthentic epistles? Professor Drummond has a prudent esti- 
mate of the force of external evidence, which ought to affect his judg- 
ment as to the authenticity of Ephesians, but we fear does not. There 
is the will to be wholly unbiased. Yet we cannot avoid the feeling that 
the explaining away of 2 Cor. viii. 6 (p. 94) manifests a little anti-Trini- 
tarian special pleading, which might have been corrected if Ephesians 
and Colossians had not been ruled out. 

We have much reason to be thankful fora simple, lucid, readable com- 
mentary adapted to beginners, not even requiring a knowledge of Greek, 
and yet the work of true and great scholars. Not the least of its advan- 
tages are the typographical devices which enable the author to make the 
immensely important advance of discussion by paragraph. What a pity, 
by the way, that the paragraphing of Lightfoot and the R. V. is followed, 
in Gal. vi. 1-5, 6 ff., instead of Hort’s, the only admissible division, vi. 
1-6, 7 ff. Verse 6 counterbalances verse 1 and completes the thought of 
reciprocal service. 

We trust the International Handbook series may prove as great a 
blessing to the “general reader” as the International Commentary 
series has been to scholars. 


Bens. W. Bacon. 


YALE UNIvERsITY. 
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Encyclopedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political 
and Religious History, the Archeology, Geography and Natural History, of 
the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M. A., D. D., and J. SutHer- 
LAND Brack, M. A., LL. D. Vol. i. pp. xxviii, 572. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London: Adam and Charles Black. 1899. $5.00. 


The first volume of the long-expected Bible Dictionary on critical lines, 
originally projected by W. Robertson Smith, and now carried to com- 
pletion by Drs. Cheyne and Black, reverts to the older custom of print- 
ing books of reference in small type. Nothing could be more beautifully 
clear, on their scale of magnitude, than the several sizes of type, from 
small to very small, here employed; the metal is evidently new and ex- 
tremely clear-cut, and the whole presswork does vast credit to the Mas- 
sachusetts town whence the volume comes. Is it because one does not 
always retain the eyes of his youth that, notwithstanding the clearness of 
the impression, one wishes the publishers had given us larger type in 
somewhat more volumes? The editor’s preference in the opposite direc- 
tion has put before the reader a large amount of matter for his money, 
but the promised edition of the whole work in one volume would seem 
to guarantee a curiosity, rather than a useful book of reference. An odd- 
ity of less consequence is the numbering of the columns at the foot of 
the page, instead of numbering the pages ; a second one is the arrange- 
ment of the names in the table of contributors by the alphabetical se- 
quence of their Christian names, so that G. A. Smith, for example, pre- 
cedes G. F. Moore. These peculiarities and the somewhat formidable 
appearance of the “ practical hints to the reader,” and the list of “ abbre- 
viations, symbols and bibliographical notes,” — fourteen pages in all, — 
produce a first impression of scholasticism which is unfortunate in a ref- 
erence work of much novelty in its matter; it is a misfortune that any- 
thing external should stand in the way of the widest diffusion of a work 
that treats the Bible so sanely, so scientifically, and so thoroughly in 
accordance with enlightened reasonableness. , 

It is a measureless delight, indeed, to turn over the leaves of an ency- 
clopedia which, from its first to its latest page, reports what the ablest 
scholarship of the time says, with equal candor and reverence, concern- 
ing Bible men and Bible things. Thus, in the second entry, we find Pro- 
fessor Addis tracing the gradual disappearance of emphasis on the person 
of Aaron as we go backward in the literature of Israel, until the writer 
says, “It is extremely probable that Aaron’s name was absent altogether 
from the earliest document of the Hexateuch (J) in its original. form.” 
The note thus struck resounds through the entire work, Dr. Cheyne 
himself, who has contributed a large part of the matter from “ Abraham ” 
onward, is much less open to the charge of embracing novelty gua novelty 
than in some of his earlier works. Power, here as elsewhere, has evi- 
dently brought a deeper sense of responsibility, and the contributors 
show a large sense of the difference between an article in a permanent 
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book of reference and a contribution in a review advocating some new 
theory. Few things will strike the fair-minded reader of “ evangelical ” 
proclivities more forcibly than the openness with which hypotheses are 
stated as such, and distinguished from facts acknowledged by all. 

While the “ Encyclopedia Biblica” is not a dictionary of words but of 
things, it has many valuable brief entries before one reaches the “ Acts 
of the Gospels,” treated by Professor Schmiedel of Zitrich in twenty 
columns. He dates the book between 105 and 130 A. p., rejecting Blass’ 
theory, which he discusses at some length. Speaking, at the end, of the 
religious value of the book, he extols the author’s perception of the “ true 
worth of Christianity ” shown in the ideal representation of the believers 
in Jerusalem being of “one mind and one heart,” and his conception of 
God in the famous speech on Areopagus, “ which cannot be attributed to 
Paul,” but is “really much more apt, and is more closely in accord with 
the results of philosophically purified thought than that apostle’s, still 
hampered as it was by Jewish modes of thinking.” Next to the work of 
the editors named on the title-page, that of Mr. Hope W. Hogg meets 
the eye most frequently, appended to such valuable articles as those on 
Agriculture and Benjamin. The first volume, extending from A to D, 
does not take in many of the topics demanding very fulltreatment. The 
longest entry in it, “ Chronology,” is the work of Karl Marti for the 
Old Testament and H. von Soden for the New. Others of considerable 
length are, Antichrist and Apocalypse, by W. Bousset ; Apocalyptic Lit- 
erature, by R. H. Charles: Apocrypha, by M. R. James; Aramaic Lit- 
erature, by T. Néldeke ; Assyria and Babylonia, by L. W. King of the 
British Museum; Deuteronomy, by G. F. Moore, whose article on 
Ashera agrees with Professor Budde’s recent, paper in the New Worip 
(this review is frequently quoted, by the way); Professor Budde’s treat- 
ment of Canon, supplemented, for the New Testament, by J. A. Robin- 
son, who has treated other topics, like Baptism and Church; Chronicles 
is by W. R. Smith and Professor Driver ; Professor Jiilicher treats Colos- 
sians and Ephesians together, assigning the first epistle to Paul, and the 
second, somewhat doubtfully, to a Pauline Christian writing about 90 
a. D.; Dr. Sanday writes on the Corinthian epistles; Professor Schmie- 
del’s articles on the Council and the Community of Goods at Jerusalem 
are detailed, if not convincing; Creation is the joint work of Dr. H. 
Zimmern and Dr. Cheyne; three Oxford professors contribute the dis- 
cussion of Demons, — G. Buchanan Gray, John Massie and Dr. Cheyne: 
“there is no sign,” says Professor Massie, “on the part of Jesus any 
more than on the part of the evangelists, of mere accommodation to the 
current belief ;’’ Dr. Cheyne’s article on David, and Professor Guthe’s 
on Dispersion, must close our enumeration. 

The issue of the “ Encyclopedia Biblica” marks an era in Bible 
study. It is the first theological reference work in which the New Testa- 
ment is treated with as much freedom from bias and prejudice as the 
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Old; one may hope that the same truly scientific method will be fol- 
lowed in the later volumes. It is far and away the most important and 
valuable reference book for the clergyman who accepts a literary instead 
of a dogmatic handling of the Bible as the true way. A large sale of 
the successive volumes should justify the courage of the editors and the 
publishers in presenting such a book to the public. 


Nicnotas P. Grrman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Autobiography and Diary of Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL. D., 
with a Selection of Letters from English and German Divines and an Ac- 
count of the Davidson Controversy of 1857, by J. ALLANSON Picton, M. A. 
Edited by his Daughter. 373 pp. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


This volume will not be likely to command a large circle of readers, 
but it will prove interesting to Biblical students as a tidemark in the his- 
tory of Biblical criticism; it will awaken the interest which is always 
drawn to the personality of a scholar who catches the ear of his time, 
and to an intellectual development and an intellectual emancipation with 
their inevitable consequences. The story of Dr. Davidson’s experience 
at the hands of the Independents will have no novel flavor to any one 
familiar with the ecclesiastical phenomena of the present day. One 
hardly feels like bespeaking allowance for a certain flavor of bitterness 
in some of the editorial comments. It is only natural, and the comments 
themselves are alike incisive and, it must be said, discriminating. 

The personal record is a familiar one. A young man’s subscription to 
the Presbyterian Confession under the influence of traditional belief, 
without realizing “the serious responsibility of declaring assent and con- 
sent to an extensive system of metaphysical theology:” then doubts as 
to the jure divino system of the Presbyterian Church; then Independ- 
ency and a professorship in the new Congregational College of Man- 
chester; then more doubts ; Germany in 1844; a fatal book, a heresy- 
trial, ostracism, out in the cold, “repairing quietly to the Unitarians, 
and sometimes to the Church of England, enjoying the devotional ser- 
vices, and attaching no importance to the sermons. One is compelled to 
listen to such platitudes and to hear such distortions of Scripture as are 
sufficient to keep him away from churches and chapels altogether. The 
pulpit is behind the age, having ceased to be the teacher of the people.” 

It is with something akin to amusement that one reads of the storm 
created in the Independent body by the announcement of views, the most 
of which have become accepted canons of enlightened criticism. The 
trouble began with the attempt to modernize that venerable and highly 
respectable relic of traditional learning, Thomas Hartwell Horne’s “ In- 
troduction to the Scriptures.” Dr. Davidson was engaged to rewrite 
the second volume, and undertook the task with the understanding that 
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he should be at liberty to reject all of the original matter, and to furnish 
an entirely new book. Tregelles prepared the fourth volume. The 
book as revised reminded one of the familiar story of the old knife which 
had had four new blades and three new handles. Davidson not only 
made a new volume, but took issue with the most of Horne’s teachings, 
denying the Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch, asserting a later 
than the traditional date for Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Canticles, 
Job and Daniel, besides disputing the traditional dates and authorship of 
certain of the Psalms. Tregelles was horrified, and publicly declared 
that his own reputation was endangered by the association of his name 
with Davidson’s in the same work. The church council began to snuff 
the taint of heresy in the air, and the result was the deposition of the 
intrepid professor, and the turning of himself and family out of house 
and home “ with a name tainted and maligned.” 

Out of the Horne volume grew the “Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment” in three volumes, which prepared the way for Colenso on the 
Pentateuch. Dr. Davidson was one of the comparatively few English 
scholars who responded sympathetically to the views of the Tiibingen 
School; and the effect on his New Testament studies appeared in his 
“ Introduction to the Study of the New Testament,” by which, probably, 
he is best known. His positions in that volume have ceased to excite 
surprise in higher critical circles, and some of them have found wide 
acceptance ; but they were sufficiently alarming to the great mass of 
English churchmen. Dr. Davidson’s general view of the Bible is stated 
by himself. “The Bible must be taken for what it is, not for what it is 
forced to be; not as infallible, which it never claims to be; not as super- 
natural, not as the Word of God. It abounds in noble thoughts, pure and 
generous sentiments, exalted ethical principles in commendation of a holy 
life, which will always endear it to earnest men, making it a guide and 
comforter. But the circumstances in which it came into existence are pre- 
sumptive evidence against the uniform truth of its contents, and we are 
assuredly under no obligation to accept any of its statements which are 
not in harmony with reason or moral principle.” 

Dr. Davidson appears in this volume as a man of devotional spit, and 
of truly Christian patience and resignation under great sorrows. He 
seems, in the earlier portion of his career at least, to have been without 
misgivings as to the chief doctrines ordinarily accepted as constituting 
the Christian revelation. It is said that the students of the college prized 
his moral and spiritual influence more than his scholarship. His spirit 
was genial and unmarked by what some one has aptly called “the 
bigotry of illumination.” He was thoroughly honest, and had the cour- 
age of his convictions, and was willing that other men should hold their 
own views with a tenacity equal to his; but the attempt to impose their 
views on him or on others under penalty of ecclesiastical disfranchise- 

ment called out’ his indignant protest. 
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The record of his work reveals him as a laborious student who trav- 
ersed large areas of Biblical learning, and as a conscientious and pains- 
taking writer ; and the published letters of men of high scholarly stand- 
ing, both in England and in Germany, indicate that his work commanded 
respect. Among these may be mentioned Thirlwall, Hare, Westcott, 
Jowett, Cureton in England, and Gieseler, Liicke, Tholuck, Bunsen, 
Ewald, Bleek and Tischendorf in Germany. From a later critical point 
of view it would seem that he attempted to cover too much ground. His 
few remarks on the textual criticism of the New Testament do not indi- 
cate a profound acquaintance with that subject, tried by the standard of 
later investigations. 

Marvin R. VINCENT. 

Union THeotocicaL SEMINARY. 


Die Psalmen. Erklirt von Dr. B. Dunm. J.C. B. Mohr. Freiburg i. B. 
1899. 


The Marti series of commentaries is so concise and limited in space 
that it must be exceedingly difficult for the authors to do themselves or 
their cause justice. Nevertheless the only sufficient reason for the pub- 
lication of their work is that they have something to say that will add to 
the sum of knowledge. Dr. Duhm is well known as a laborious and 
suggestive scholar, and his publications do not usually disappoint us. 
And yet we must say that his work on the Psalms is greatly inferior to 
his work on Isaiah, and this inferiority cannot be ascribed merely to his 
limitations. He shows an unusual carelessness as to the work of his pre- 
decessors, and is not easily to be excused for using their material without 
due acknowledgment. Indeed, there seems to be a widespread reaction 
among modern German scholars against that almost pedantic use of lit- 
erature which characterized the scholars of the last generation. A more 
conscientious use of authorities is found at present in Great Britain and 
the United States than in Germany. The younger Germans go so far 
to the other extreme that they seem to singularly neglect the work of 
older scholars, and even that of other scholars of their times, especially 
the British and American, and they indulge largely in the unbounded 
license of self-assertion. In these respects German scholarship shows 
marked signs of deterioration. Duhm’s introduction to the Psalter is 
scanty enough at best, but when we read in section after section his con- 
fession of ignorance of the meaning of important terms and notice the 
ignoring of much recent work upon them, we cannot resist the feeling that 
he ought to have studied these matters somewhat more before he ven- 
tured to write upon them. 

Duhm’s statement as to the dates of the Psalms and of the several 
collections also shows signs of immaturity of opinion. I am not con- 
cerned to maintain the thesis of the antiquity of any of the Psalms, or 
collections of Psalms ; Iam glad to get any fresh evidence from any one. 
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But when an author asserts so boldly that no Psalm shows any sign of 
belonging to the preéxilic or exilic times or even the Persian times, and 
that the Psalms were first written in the Greek period, and the collec- 
tions began not before 200 B. c., and so crowds the entire development of 
the Psalter into a little more than a hundred years of a period of which 
we know but little, he owes his readers sufficient evidence for such nov- 
elties of opinion. I am glad to notice that he regards the Psalms with 
D¥Dn in the titles as probably an ancient collection. This view I have 
held for many years. His view of the coming together of the little 
Psalters is in general too mechanical ; it is like the antiquated supple- 
mentary theory of the Péntateuch, and does not show any sense of a real 
development of the Psalter. Duhm is as speculative as Cheyne in assign- 
ing historical occasions for the composition of Psalms. It is no gain toa 
sound critical study of the Psalter to throw aside the Davidie traditions 
only to invent speculative associations with Greek kings and Maccabean 
princes. Those who are merciless towards the old traditions cannot 
expect that any mercy should be shown to their crude conjectures. 
Criticism puts them all alike in the fire and leaves nothing but ashes. 
Criticism owes it to the modern world to be strictly scientific in all its 
work. Duhm’s work is as unscientific as Hengstenberg’s, though at an 
opposite pole. 

Duhm is doubtless correct in the opinion that a part of the Psalms 
were never sung in the temple; but his opinion that many were never 
sung at all is not sustained by his reference to Psalm exix. That 
Psalm has been chanted in the church for centuries ; it is, as Duhm ad- 
mits, regular in its measures and strophes; why may it not have been 
sung in synagogues also, especially as it expresses the Pharisaic legalism 
better than any other? Duhm does not value the literary character of 
the Psalms very highly. He says that many are only versified prose, 
and are only a heaping up of pious phrases, and that few were composed 
by real poets. Few will agree with him in this extreme judgment. At 
the same time there have been many extravagant statements made by 
the older scholars as regards the value of the Psalter which cannot be 
sustained. 

Duhm’s brief view of the theology of the Psalter I cannot regard as 
of much value. His chief contribution to the study of the Psalter is in 
his arrangements of the lines in measures and strophes. Duhm is a 
recent convert to the measures of Hebrew poetry. In his commentary 
on Isaiah (1892), he applies these principles of Hebrew poetry, for the 
first time so far as I know, without giving any statement of his princi- 
ples or any credit to his predecessors who had stated them, and from 
whom it is to be supposed he derived them. Iam glad to see Dr. Duhm 
using the principles of Hebrew poetry which I stated in the “ Homileti- 
eal Quarterly ” in 1881, in my “ Biblical Study ” in 1883, and in the 


“ Hebraica” in 1886-87, so far as he understands them. In the prepa- 
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ration of my commentary on the Psalter, I have progressed so far as to 
arrange all the Psalms’ metrically. I have compared his measures with 
mine with the following results. We agree as to 55 Psalms measured 
with three beats, 17 with four beats. There are 35 psalms which I 
regard as of five beats with cesura after second or third beats, where he 
follows Budde in making his lines of three and two beats in regular 
order. I am glad, however, that he does not use the absurd term, Kina 
measure. Dr. Duhm recognizes the six-toned lines with either single or 
double czsura ; but he finds only one, in Psalm cxix. ; this, however, as 
I have'shown in my “ General Introduction,” is not a six-toned Psalm, but 
five toned. The other 25 Psalms which I regard as six-toned, with one 
or two cesuras, he makes either lines of three beats or of two beats. It 
is evident that Duhm does not see his way as to the six-toned lines. He 
also finds two-toned lines which I deny. 

On the whole, considering how recent a convert Duhm is to the doc- 
trine of measures in Hebrew poetry, our agreement is quite remarkable. 
When now we come to strophical organization, a much more difficult 
field and one not so far developed, there is a greater disagreement. 
Here Dr. Duhm violates the laws of Hebrew parallelism in the struc- 
ture of his strophes. He does not seem to have learned that the princi- 
ples of parallelism apply to the strophes as well as to the minor groups 
of lines. D. H. Miiller has well shown that responsion, concatenation, 
and inclusion govern the structure of the strophes. This I stated long 
before him in somewhat different terminology, namely, that synonymous 
and antithetical parallelism, introverted parallelism and stair-like paral- 
lelism (see “ General Introduction,” p. 399) apply to strophes as well as 
groups of lines. Duhm’s strophes are chiefly short ones of four lines. 
If I take his strophes as multiples of mine and take account of our dif- 
ferences as to two-toned and six-toned lines, we yet agree as to the 
majority of the Psalms. Doubtless, if he had had the space to make the 
arrangements on the printed page, he himself would have learned much 
from his slip proof, and he would have given us better results. Inciden- 
tally I notice that he takes the view I expressed in my “ Messianic Pro- 
phecy ” in 1886, that later poets have added sections of poetry to Psalms 
xxii. and Ixxxix., just as in his commentary on Isaiah he adopted my 
view first expressed in the same volume, that the parts of the second 
Isaiah relating to the servant of Yahweh were in the short measure as 
distinguished from the long measure of the later sections, and that Isaiah 
Xxiv.—xxvii. is in six-toned lines. 

In the detailed work of the Commentary Duhm does much good work. 
He does not hesitate to improve the text by conjectures as well as by the 
free use of the versions, and not a few of his conjectures are worthy of 
consideration. His exegesis is uneven but often incisive and suggestive. 
On the whole, the volume should be welcomed in the rank of recent 
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critical commentaries. We can only wish for it a revised and improved 
edition which will be more worthy of the author and of the Psalter. 
C. A. Briaes. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Messages of the Bible. The Messages of the Earlier Prophets. 
Arranged in the Order of Time, analyzed and freely rendered in Para- 
phrase by Frank Knicut SANpERS, Ph. D., and Cuartes Foster Kent, 
Ph. D. Pp. xvi, 304. Second edition. 1899. 


The Messages of the Later Prophets. By the same. Pp. xx, 382. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This second edition of the volume first named above is an exact reprint, 
apparently from the same plates, of a volume published last year by the 
firm of Wattles of Philadelphia. The reception of that first issue was so 
hearty that the authors have projected a series of volumes to contain the 
“Messages of the Bible,” thus extending a plan seemingly intended 
to cover only the prophets; and the second volume is already on the 
market. 

Volume first contains an introduction to prophecy in general, and 
the writings of the earlier prophets (Amos to: Habakkuk) arranged in 
chronological order, the text of the book being a luminous paraphrase, 
couched in plain, even colloquial English. This paraphrase of each book 
is preceded by a brief introduction, locating the prophet and his work in 
their proper historical environment. The second volume carries this 
plan on through the later prophets, placing not only the whole books in 
their order as to time, but also locating, in accordance with the results of 
later criticism, such fragments as Is. xiii. 2—xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, xl.—lv., 
lvi.-lix., lx. 1-Ixiii. 6, Jer. 1. 1-li. 58, ete. A definitely late period is 
assigned to Joel (400-350 B. c.), to Zech. ix.—xiv. (800-250 B. c.) and 
to Jonah (before 200 B.c.). The series is not to form a commentary, 
except so far as paraphrase is commentary. We are by no means certain 
that the most effective exegesis is not to be found in an adequate para- 
phrase. By many this will doubtless be found to be the case. Certainly 
the utterances of the prophets will be more generally comprehensible in 
the form here presented than in the ordinary Biblical English. If it be 
a desideratum that what the prophets wrote be “ understanded of the 
people,” the justification of this series is not far to seek. The publishers 
have done well their part. There are very full tables of contents and 
good indexes of Scripture passages, closing handy volumes heartily to be 
commended. 


Gro. W. Gi~more. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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Babylonians and Assyrians. Life and Customs. By the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce. Pp. 266. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 


This is the first to appear in a “series of handbooks in Semities,” 
edited by Professor James A. Craig, of the University of Michigan. Other 
volumes in the series will be devoted to the Hebrews; the Sumerians ; 
Arabia; Islamic theology, law, and theory of the state; Pheenicia ; 
Palestine and Syria; Arabic literature and science since Mohammed ; 
the influence of Semitic art and mythology on Western nations. Includ- 
ing the Sumerians as Babylonians, five of the thirteen volumes are given 
to the Babylonians and Assyrians. Professor Hommel is to present the 
history to the fall of Babylon ; Professor Craig, the religion ; and Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, the results of excavations and an account of the de- 
cipherment of inscriptions. The object of the series is “to present, in 
brief and compact form, a knowledge of the more important facts in the 
history of ” the Semites “in a way that will be serviceable to students in 
colleges, universities, and theological seminaries, to the clergy, and to 
intelligent lay-readers.” ‘ Each contributor is a specialist in the subject 
assigned him,” and “ presents his contribution subject to no change by 
the editor.” But the editor reserves the right to call attention in foot- 
notes to divergent views. In the book under notice this right is exercised 
but once (p. 211). 

Professor Sayce’s book is divided into eleven chapters, as follows: 
Babylonia and its inhabitants ; the family ; education and death; slavery 
and the free laborer; manners and customs; trades, houses and land, 
wages and prices; the money-lender and banker; the government and 
the army; the law; letter-writing; religion. An appendix follows, 
devoted to weights and measures. These are all subjects of great inter- 
est, and they are presented in a way which holds the attentiqn of the 
reader. The material is drawn almost entirely from cuneiform sources, 
at times, however, not from the author’s own translations, but from those 
of other scholars. Taken as a whole, the book gives a most interesting 
and valuable account of the subject which it treats. 

an details, however, there are many things which might be improved. 
First to be named is the absence of an index. More serious is the almost 
total absence of exact references to the sources, even to those of the 
quoted opinions of other scholars. Lack of space cannot explain this 
vagueness and inexact reference. The removal of repetitions in the book 
would leave all the room that is needed. Thus, most of p. 75 is repro- 
duced on pp. 201, 202, the name Beli-litu being incorrectly given as 
Belit-litau in the former passage. Repeatedly we are told that Kham- 
murabi is Amraphel, an identification as to which Assyriologists are not 
agreed. _ On p. 15 are two Nubtis, not one, as the reader would inevita- 
bly suppose. The story of the first is repeated on p. 70, where by a mis- 
print we have Qubta for Nubté, and where 20 manehs is a mistake for 
20 shekels (p. 71). The second Nubta story is given in full on pp. 202, 
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203, where it appears correctly that she is the daughter of Ben-Hadad- 
nathan, and not of Ben-Hadad-amara, as stated on p. 15. Her grand- 
father was Kharis&, which Sayce translates as “the Kharisian,” taking 
the name as gentilic. The letter quoted on p. 47 is repeated verbatim, 
with two or three verbal changes and different punctuation, on p. 214. 
The lawsuit of p. 120 is given again on p. 199. 

Perhaps the most serious complaint to be lodged against Professor 
Sayce is his failure to distinguish between conjecture and fact. Of this 
the book has many illustrations. For example, that Ur was founded as 
early as 6500 B. c. (p. 2), and that an early Babylonian dynasty came 
from Arabia (p.6). The statement about a Babylonian Sabbath (p. 245) 
is misleading. There is indeed a word shabattu or shapattu, defined as 
meaning “day of rest of the heart,” i. e. “day for appeasing the anger 
of a deity.” That such a day fell on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th of 
the month lacks proof. That on these four days “no work was per- 
mitted,” is disproved by the evidence of commercial records. That we 
have autograph letters of Khammurabi (p. 210) may be true, but there 
is no evidence. The writing was probably done by scribes (see p. 230). 
Girls may have gone to school as well as boys (p. 47), but no proof is 
given. The letter quoted on p. 47, a love-letter, our author thinks, does 
not necessarily show that the receiver could read it or write a reply with 
her own hand. Much less does the El-Amarna tablet from a woman in 
Palestine (p. 48) show anything regarding the training of women at 
Babylon. Her letter may have been dictated. And who shall say that 
she was a native Babylonian? Professor Sayce would perhaps be the 
last to admit that her contemporary who wrote from Jerusalem to the 
Pharaoh was a Babylonian. To find “ postmasters” and a “ postal sys- 
tem” (pp. 104, 213) as early as 3800 B. ©. requires much imagination. 
The dispatch of written messages is no more evidence for the existence 
of a postal system than for the existence of express companies. No un- 
doubted representation of human sacrifice has been discovered on the 
seals (p. 103). Nor is it at all likely that the national god of Assyria 
was the city Assur deified (p. 173). On p. 231 we read that Babylonian 
superstition “ flourished most where education was least.” Page 257 says 
that the cultivated classes were as intensely superstitious as the lowest. 
Which statement represents the author’s view? That the dead from 
Hades might come up to devour the living (p. 242) is a possible but not 
a necessary rendering of the passage on which the statement is based. 
What we are told about vampires escaping from Hades (p. 258) seems 
to contradict the statement of p. 242. On p. 182 translate: “ (Names 
of) the soldiers missing and dead, who on inspection by the guard were 
not seen.” There is here no “ paymaster” and no “deserters,” and 
consequently no evidence that those in charge of the register “ sometimes 
forgot to strike off the names of those who were dead or discharged, and 
pocketed their pay.” This tablet is more likely an ordinary report on 
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the condition of the army, or a division of the army, possibly after some 
small engagement. The remarks about Babylonian coinage (p. 160) are 
noteworthy. How thankful we should be for any definite knowledge 
that such coinage existed ! 

To discover Biblical names and characters in the cuneiform tablets has 
a strong fascination for Professor Sayce. Why should Ustanni (properly 
Ushtanni), governor of Babylon and of “ the other side of the river,” be 
the Tatnai (properly Tattenai) of Ezra (p. 73)? Are we to understand 
that the names are the same? Why must we see the Old Testament 
Shem in “ Sumu ” or “ Samu,” “the Name,” the title of a Babylonian 
god (p. 45)? Sayce discovers Yahweh in “ Bel-Yahu,” in the time of 
Cambyses (p. 190), and in other compounds of a much earlier period 
(p- 227), but only by improperly inserting an h. No one is justified in 
saying that Bel-ia~u means “ Bel is Yahweh.” That the protecting genii 
“were known as Kurubi [or Kirubi], Hebrew ‘cherubim’” (p. 258), 
is often asserted, but not yet proved. 

Of mistakes and misprints may be mentioned “110 manehs” for “11 
manehs” (p. 15); “£62 10s.” for “£106 10s.” (p. 15); “place of 
education” for “harem” (p. 48); “ Nisam” for “ Nisan” (p. 117) ; 
the omission of number in footnote (p. 118) ; “ xviii.” for “ xvii.” (p. 66, 
footnote) ; “ panca” for “ franca” (p. 157) ; “ Zoroastrean” (p. 172) ; 
1200” for “1100” (p. 194); “uniform” for “cuneiform” (p. 205) ; 
“eunei-” detached from “ form” (p. 211, lines 1-4) ; “letters ” or “ tab- 
lets ” omitted after Amarna (p. 215) ; “lie” for “tie” (p. 225) ; “ Lakh- 
um ” for “ Lakhmu” (p. 243, and elsewhere) ; “ weight” for “night” 
(p. 266). On p. 34, note, read “35 shekels due from Tabnea, son of 
Nabu-ushallim, son of Sin-kudur-usur, secured by mortgage ” (1.8) ; “36” 
for “56” (1. 12) ; “35” for “55” (1. 18) ; “20” for “50” (1.18). It 
is a manifest error to speak of “1 shekel of gold, in 5-shekel pieces ” 
(p- 157). It should probably be “one shekel and a fifth of gold.” 
Since one mina or 60 shekels, according to Sayce, is equal to £9, we 
must correct £6 to £9 (p. 20), £138 3s. to £133 7s. (p. 72), £36 7s. to 
£37 7s. (p. 98, as on p. 147), 37s. to 27s. (p. 110), £140 to £90 (p. 80, 
as on p. 126), £3 3s. to £3 6s. (p. 133). The value assigned to the ga 
varies much, being in quarts 1} (p. 70), 13 (p. 70), nearly 2 (p. 141), 
12 (p. 141), 14, (p. 149), 177, (p. 155). 

The volume here reviewed contains much useful material, and with 
greater care might have been a first-rate work. That it is not such is | 
due in part to haste and lack of sufficient revision. In a second edition 
it were well that the proof sheets should pass under several pairs of eyes. 
As the book now stands, it gives a good though somewhat exaggerated 
impression of the subject which it treats, but it cannot safely be quoted. 
Its value is that of a set of lectures, from which the hearer carries away 
useful impressions, but which he is not supposed to remember in detail. 
In the printed page the reader expects and is entitled to greater preci- 
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sion. Professor Sayce is under special obligation to heed this well-meant 
criticism, because his name is so widely known, and his views so often 
quoted. 

D. G. Lyon. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Kurzer Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, herausgegeben von D. 
Kart Marti. Abtheilung [X. : Die Biicher der K6nige erklirt von Lic. 
Dr. I. BenzinGer. Pp. xxiii, 216. Freiburg i. B.: J.C. B. Mohr. 1899. 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, herausgegeben von D. W. No- 
wack. I. Abtheilung, Die historische Biicher. 5 Band, Die Biicher der 
Konige, iibersetzt und erklirt von D. Rupoitr Kirrer. Pp. xvi, 312. 
Giéttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1900. 


We have had no important commentary on the Books of Kings since 
1887, when we received Klostermann’s suggestive if somewhat erratic 
work. Now we are favored at once with two, one in each of the two 
rival series already well known to the readers of this review. Externally 
they differ, in that Kittel gives a complete translation of his text, while 
Benzinger does not. The translation is perhaps less necessary in the 
books before us than in some other parts of the Old Testament. But 
even here some sections are welcome in translation because of their ob- 
scurity. Professor Kittel has, moreover, increased the value of his trans- 
lation by using different type for the different documents, thus making 
his critical results visible at a glance. He has also indicated the particu- 
lar sources by sigi//a in the margin. This author gives three wood-cuts ; 
Dr. Benzinger nine illustrations and a plan of ancient Jerusalem. The 
objects chosen for illustration are Solomon’s buildings or their furniture. 

The two works were published about the same time, Benzinger’s a 
little earlier. Kittel’s analysis has been known some time, however, from 
the discussion in his Geschichte der Hebriier (vol. ii. published in 1892). 
Examination of the Introductions in the two commentaries shows sub- 
stantial agreement on all points of the higher criticism. Benzinger first 
sketches the plan of the Book (the two books of our text were originally 
one), and then attacks the problem of the sources, discussing the redac- 
tion next. Kittel gives us plan, redaction, sources, in this order. But 
this is only an external difference. They agree that the immediate 
sources were not official annals, court records, or royal archives, but 
were various histories, or rather biographies, of the leading characters — 
literary works in due form. We may recognize a life of Solomon as one 
of the chief sources ; another is a life of Elijah, or of Elijah and Elisha. 
Both our authors seem to agree also in finding fragments of a life of 
Isaiah, one of Ahab and one of Jehu. Both discover further a some- 
what extended work whose subject was the Temple. All these docu- 
ments show marks of being themselves compilations. “In the narrative 
of Sennacherib’s invasion accounts of two different campaigns had al- 
ready been combined ” (Benzinger, p. ix). The life of Solomon in the 
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redactor’s possession was made up from three earlier documents. An 
apparent difference concerning the annalistic character of this work 
arises from Kittel’s misunderstanding of Benzinger’s statement (compare 
Kittel, p. ix, and Benzinger, p. xi). 

Two of the chief sources for the Hebrew author were the Annals of 
the Kings of Israel and the Annals of the Kings of Judah. It is now 
generally agreed (and our authors assent) that these must have been two 
separate and extended historical works, each covering the whole dura- 
tion of the kingdom of which it treated. They were essentially political 
histories, and the author of the Book of Kings refers his readers to them 
for political events ; he himself was writing a religious work, a book of 
edification. In most cases he takes from the Annals only the name of 
the Queen-mother, the age of the King at accession, and the duration 
of the reign. As to the original source of these data the commentators 
differ. Benzinger argues against the existence of official court records, 
especially in the northern kingdom where frequent revolutions destroyed 
the continuity of administration. Kittel emphasizes the probability of 
such records being kept, arguing both from the nature of the case and 
from the mention of a court Scribe. It must be conceded that no 
ordered government could exist without records of some sort. But this 
concession establishes no more than a possibility that such records lie at 
the foundation of our documents. 

This varied material has undergone a double redaction. Both redac- 
tions were Deuteronomistic in spirit. The first came a little while before 
the fall of Jerusalem, and arranged the material substantially in the 
form in which we have it. The annalistic data furnished the framework 
into which the narrative sections were fitted. Where the redactor (R’) 
speaks for himself he shows dependence on Deuteronomy both in ideas 
and in vocabulary. To him belong the usually damnatory judgments on 
the character of the various kings. 

That a second redaction should take place in the Exile was what we 
might expect. The catastrophe of Jerusalem threw a new and lurid 
light on the preceding history, Some of the judgments of R' were seen 
not to fit the case. First of all, the narrative must be completed by the 
melancholy story of siege and captivity. Then the earlier history could 
be modified so as to point a more impressive moral. The consecration 
prayer of the Temple could be made to foreshadow the Temple’s de- 
struction. Some prophetic passages needed correction. These various 
changes were made by R?, who also made the chronological system more 
definite — perhaps on the theory that the foundation of the Temple came 
just halfway between the Exodus and the Exile. 

The first redaction is dated by both commentators a little before the 
fall of Jerusalem. Benzinger dates the second redaction in or after the 
Exile ; Kittel gives the date after 561, “ perhaps before the end of the 
Exile, as the redactor does not mention the liberation of the people.” 
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Every one knows the trouble given by the chronology of the Book. 
Benzinger gives careful study to the two classes of data — the duration 
of reigns and the synchronisms. The apparent guarantee of correctness, 
given by the double series, proves on examination to be illusory. The 
synchronisms are found to be calculated on the basis of the earlier data 
(regnal years) and their object was to harmonize these. To accomplish 
this the years of accession are usually counted double, but in several 
instances this rule is departed from. It is evident that no confidence 
can be placed in the results thus attained. Kittel agrees to this and con- 
cedes that we cannot rely implicitly on either series of dates. 

The agreement in matters of the higher criticism is in favor of the 
positions taken. Both scholars agree also in their treatment of the text 
— that is, both amend freely on the basis of the versions. Doubtless we 
have much to learn in this province, and it is to be hoped that we may 
some time have a critical edition of the Hebrew text after the manner of 
Cornill’s Ezekiel. A complete estimate of the details of the commentary 
can be made only after long and thorough use. Such examination as I 
have been able to give seems to show that either book will be useful to 
the student. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


A Critical Commentary on the Book of Daniel. Designed especially 
for Students of the English Bible. By J. Dynerey Prince, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages in the New York University. Leipzig: J. G. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchandlung. London: Williams & Norgate. New York : 
Lemcke & Buechner. 1899. 


This volume is an extension of the author’s doctoral thesis, Mene Mene 
Tekel Upharsin, into a commentary on the whole Book of Daniel. We 
have, first, a general introduction, dealing with the book and its contents, 
— the various translations, the question of literary unity, the languages 
used, the authorship and date, the origin of the historic material used, 
etc. Next follows a critical commentary in which the chapters of the 
book are taken up one by one and dealt with verse by verse in ‘all mat- 
ters not involving linguistic questions. This part is, in other words, a 
commentary for readers of the English’Bible. ‘Then we have a philolo- 
gical commentary, which seems to be intended for the student of the 
Hebrew Bible. Then come, as a sort of after-thought, five additional 
notes. After these we have four indices,—a brief and very imperfect 
index of subjects, an index of the most important Aramaic stems and 
words, an index of the most important Assyrian words and stems, and an 
index of the most important Hebrew words and stems. The whole work 
covers two hundred and seventy pages. The type used is rather small, 
but widely spaced and easy to read. Asa specimen of book making the 
volume is not quite up to the best English and American standards. 
This is, I believe, the first commentary on Daniel written by one who 
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is familiar at first hand with the cuneiform inscriptions, and on that 
account it possesses a value of its own. Dr. Prince makes a fuller use of 
the Babylonian material than any previous commentator. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that the author’s treatment of some of the larger 
problems of the book is not altogether satisfactory. He has evidently 
been a diligent student of the literature of his subject, and the abundant 
footnotes are full of references to various scholars, although we have 
failed to find any mention of Professor Barton’s discussion of the com- 
position of the Book of Daniel in the “Journal of Biblical Literature ” 
for 1898, one of the later contributions to the subject. There is no biblio- 
graphy, and references are not indexed, so that one must search the 
notes for them. 

Professor Prince holds to the unity of authorship: that the writer 
composed the book in the Maccabean period, about 167 B. c., using for 
the purpose certain historical traditions which had come down to him; 
that the book was originally written in Hebrew, and translated into 
Aramaic; that a portion of the original book was lost (ii. 4—vii.), and 
an Aramaic translation substituted. He divides the book into two sec- 
tions, chapters i—vi., the stories, and vii—xii., the apocalypses. He 
thinks that the Daniel of this book cannot be identified with the Daniel 
of Ezekiel xiv. 14, 20. Now, it seems to me that it is precisely from the 
reference to Daniel in the Book of Ezekiel, that we must start, in un- 
raveling the historical problem of the Book of Daniel. Noah, whose 
story has come down to us in connection with the flood ; Job, whose story 
we find in the prologue and epilogue of our present Book of Job; and 
Daniel, are there referred to as heroes of folk lore, the favorite figures 
in popular, didactic tales. Outside of our canon we have four stories 
about Daniel in the Apocrypha. One of these, the story of Susannah, in 
which Daniel appears as a judge of remarkable acumen, was more fa- 
mous in the Middle Ages than any of the stories of our canonical book, 
and Shakespeare, in the “ Merchant of Venice,” makes Shylock call Por- 
tia “ A Daniel come to judgment,” referring to this as the most familiar 
part of Daniel’s history. Bringing in, as it does, a play upon the name 
Daniel, “ Judge of God,” I am inclined to think that in principle this 
story may be regarded as the most original of those which have come 
down to us. It has, for all intents and purposes, no local coloring. It 
might have belonged to any age or any land. All the other stories con- 
nect themselves closely with the Babylonian captivity or the immediately 
succeeding period of Persian rule. But it must be remembered that in 
folk lore dates count for little, and a series of stories about a hero once 
started may receive accretions from any time and period, so that the 
hero may be ultimately transferred to a different age or country from 
that in which he started. This seems to have happened in the case of 
Daniel. Famous in Ezekiel’s time for what we do not know accurately, 
he became later the hero of a series of stories having their origin in or 
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concerned with the times of the captivity. But he was not the only 
hero of such stories. In our canonical Book of Daniel, the second chap- 
ter is devoted to the story of three youths, Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego, and in 1 Esdras iii. we have the story of three pages of the court of 
Darius. It is curious to note how historical events are reflected in these 
stories, sometimes in the most curiously distorted manner. So, for in- 
stance, in the story of Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego, we seem to 
have a recollection of an event referred to in Jeremiah xxix. 22, the 
burning of Zedekiah and Ahab by Nebuchadrezzar. The various rebel- 
lions of the Babylonians under pretenders claiming to be Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and the capture of Babylon by Darius Hystaspis, with the severe 
punishment meted out to it, are confused in the stories of our Book of 
Daniel with the almost friendly surrender of Babylon to Cyrus, and 
Darius figures as the conqueror of Babylon, who put an end to the 
dynasty of Nebuchadrezzar. . 

These folk stories, originating in Babylonia or Persia, and corrupted 
as to their facts in the course of transmission, passed current in Pales- 
tine in the vulgar Aramaic at the beginning of the second century B. c. 
About 167 B. c., in the time of the Antiochian persecution, a Palestinian 
Jew adopted and edited some of them with a didactic and patriotic pur- 
pose, adding to the stories an apocalypse. This seems to be the history 
of the Aramaic section of our present Book of Daniel, chs. ii. 4—vii. 
A little later, but in the same general period, other apocalypses of Daniel 
were composed in the sacred Hebrew tongue. These latter seem to me 
to bear evidence of a different hand from the apocalypse of the original 
Aramaic book. Finally the Aramaic Daniel and the Hebrew apocalypses 
of Daniel were brought together in one book, and a Hebrew preface pre- 
fixed. The commencement of that book has given way to this Hebrew 
preface, but the end of it is preserved, and will be found in the closing 
verse of the seventh chapter, “ Here is the end of the matter.” The rela- 
tion of the Aramaic and Hebrew portions of the book to one another is, 
therefore, much the same as in Ezra. All the folk stories current about 
Daniel were not used in this book, because they were not suited to the 
purpose of the writer. Some of them, as already stated, have been pre- 
served elsewhere ; and among the four stories of Daniel contained in the 
Greek apocryphal additions to the Book of Daniel we even find one 
duplicate of a story used in the canonical book; namely, the story of 
Daniel in the lion’s den. 

It is impossible to consider here Professor Prince’s discussion of the 
way in which the facts of history came to be so curiously changed and 
distorted in the stories of the Book of Daniel. He gathers together a 
welcome mass of material, but I do not think that he uses it in all 
respects to the best advantage. Turning to the critical and philological 
commentaries, we have space to make but one comment. His interpreta- 
tion of Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin (v. 25) as “a mina, a mina, a shekel 
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and half minas,” in which he follows in general Clermont Ganneau, seems 
to me altogether untenable, as Behrmann has pointed out in the Handkom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament. I think, to begin with, that he should 
correct the Masoretic text in this verse by a comparison of the Sep- 
tuagint, and also of verses 26-28, to Mene Tekel Peres. But I have 
already discussed this matter elsewhere (“ Journal of Biblical Literature,” 
vol. v. pp. 115-117). The book is welcome as an addition to our com- 
mentaries on Daniel, especially as already stated, because it is written 
by one who has made something of a specialty of Babylonian study. 


Joun P. PETERS. 
Sr. Micnarv’s Cuurcno, New York. 


Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte. Von Dr. Ru- 
DOLPH SMEND, Professor an der Universitiit Gottingen. Zweite umbear- 
beitete Auflage. 8vo., pp. x, 519. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und Tiibingen : 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1899. 


The demand for works on the Old Testament religion keeps pace with 
the increase of the exegetical and illustrative material. Four years ago 
appeared the fifth edition of Schultz’s treatise on the theology of the Old 
Testament, and the first edition of Smend’s history was published only 
six years ago. We have, besides, similar works by Dillmann, Kayser 
(Marti), Piepenbring and Montefiore. These scientific discussions have 
only served to bring out more fully the importance of the Israelitish cult 
as a part of the general history of religion. Smend’s volume has been so 
long before the public that a general acquaintance with its character may 
be taken for granted ; this second issue does not differ materially from 
the first. He follows in the main the chronological order, taking institu- 
tions and ideas as they appear in the history; in the treatment of the 
postexilic period he gives rather a detail of doctrines, and this part of his 
work would be improved by the introduction of more historical matter. 
As the title indicates, the discussion 1s limited to the Old Testament; the 
non-canonical writings and the post-Maccabean period generally are not 
included. Smend has done good service in calling attention to the high 
religious and ethical significance of postexilic Judaism, in opposition to 
the view that it was a bare and unproductive phase of the national life. 
He further makes a sharp distinction between the pre-Maccabean and 
the post-Maccabean periods ; the latter, he thinks, has no positive signifi- 
eance for the history of Christianity. This distinction, as it appears to 
me, he puts too sharply. Christianity, it is true, may be regarded as, in 
its beginning, a protest against that formalism which naturally accom- 
panies the complete organization of a great religion like the Jewish 
(though this is only a partial statement of the teaching of Jesus and 
Paul); but, on the other hand, some important ideas that were adopted 
by Christianity did not establish themselves in Judaism till the post-Mac- 
eabean period. And apart from the relation of Christianity to Judaism, 
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the division of the history into two parts, with the line of demarcation in 
the middle of the second century B.c., is undesirable. The Old Testa- 
ment idea of immortality, for example, cannot be satisfactorily presented 
without taking into account the succeeding development. The post-Mac- 
cabean thought no doubt leads to the Talmud, but it has its roots in the 
past; there is no sharp cleavage line at the time of the Maccabean up- 
rising. It would be much better to carry the history of the religion of 
Israel on to the completion of the Talmud, after which it suffers no im- 
portant change till the time of Maimonides, and then only by the adoption 
of foreign thought. 

The general opinio& of scholars has long since indorsed Smend’s work 
as an admirable guide in the study of the Old Testament religion. It is 
rich in material, its arrangement is clear and convenient, and its presen- 
tation of the facts is marked by sound judgment and freedom from pre- 
judice. There are few of his positions to which objection will be made, 
little which one would wish to see omitted or added. Reference is made 
above to the desirableness of fuller historical illustrative matter in the 
postexilic period, and it may be added that the influence of foreign cults 
and ideas, Canaanitish, Babylonian and Assyrian, Persian and Greek, 
should receive more consideration. There can be no doubt that these 
greatly affected Israelitish religion, and the precise manner and extent 
of their influence yet remain to be determined. More should be said 
also of the pre-Canaanite form of the religion, or rather of the survival 
of very old conceptions (totemism, taboo, demons, magic, angels, gods, 
ancestor worship, ete.) ; the discussion of the term “spirit” is not quite 
satisfactory, and the statement as to the original nature of Yahweh is too 
positive. But while exception may be taken to these and some other 
points, the author’s description of the main facts of the Old Testament 
religion may be regarded as eminently sound and helpful. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Religion of Israel to the Exile. By Kart Buppe, D. D., Professor 
of Theology in Strassburg University. Pp. xix, 228. New York and Loa- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Each succeeding volume in the series entitled “ American Lectures on 
the History of Religions,” of which this is the fourth, demonstrates more 
clearly the great present and permanent value of the plan which aims to 
introduce personally to our American public the leading specialists in 
each department of comparative religion. The choice of Professor 
Budde was especially felicitous. Already he was known to Biblical 
scholars through his Die Biblische Urgeschichte ; Die Biicher Richter 
und Samuel, and his commentaries on Job, Judges, Canticles and Lam- 
entations, and as the German translator and editor of Kuenen’s Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen, and to the general English reader through his 
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valuable articles in the New Wortp. His reputation as a thorough and 
original scholar is well sustained in the present volume, notwithstanding 
the limitations imposed by the necessity of treating so vast a subject in 
a course of six lectures. Great skill is revealed throughout in presenting 
clearly and in emphasizing the essentials of Israel’s religion, so that a 
remarkably vivid feature of its historical development is the result. 
Thanks to the author’s personal knowledge of English and to the efficient 
aid of his translators, the volume is conspicuously free from the usual 
faults of a translation, and is characterized by perspicuity and vigor. 

In one respect at least the task of Professor Budde was much simpler 
than that of his immediate predecessor in the series, Professor Cheyne, 
who treated “ Jewish Religious Life after the Exile,” for the dates of 
most of his literary sources are established with comparative certainty. 
The historical background of the earlier period is also much more defi- 
nitely established, and the connection between the external events in the 
nation’s life and the development of its faith more obvious. Conse- 
quently, with only a brief consideration of his literary sources, the author 
is able to devote himself exclusively to his theme. While his conclu- 
sions in regard to the dates and authorship of the different Old Testa- 
ment books are in perfect keeping with those of modern critical scholar- 
ship, his personal tendencies are sensibly conservative rather than radical. 
Instead of entirely rejecting the early traditions of the Hebrew people, 
he maintains that in numberless cases they clothe genuine history in 
forms which at first sight deserve no confidence at all. The task of the 
historian is, first of all, to understand the tradition and then to make use 
of it in its proper sense and in the proper place, thereby transforming it 
into history. Applying this principle, he accepts as authentic the general 
testimony of the traditions respecting Israel’s sojourn in Egypt and the 
work of Moses. The Messianic passage in Isaiah ix. 1-6 he regards as 
genuinely Isaianic; and the unity of the exilic chapters (including the 
“‘ Servant of Yahweh songs”) is strongly maintained. 

The first lecture is devoted to the consideration of the origin of the 
Yahweh religion. Starting with the well-authenticated fact that the 
Midianite tribe of the Kenites to whom Moses fled as a fugitive were 
already worshipers of Yahweh, Professor Budde concludes that Israel’s 
leader first learned from them to know Yahweh, and then induced his 
oppressed kinsmen in Egypt to trust and accept the God of the Kenites. 
The traditional covenant at Sinai was really a covenant between the 
Kenites and the Hebrews in accordance with which the latter formally 
adopted the god of the former. Original and attractively simple as is 
the theory herein presented, it is beset with serious. difficulties. Its 
advocate freely admits that “this is the oldest known example of transi- 
tion, or conversion, of a people to another religion.” It might be added 
that it is practically without parallel in antiquity (excluding, of course, 
the results of conquest, which are not analogous). One can conceive 
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how it was possible for Moses to rally his kinsmen by an appeal to their 
faith in a god worshiped by their fathers; but the theory that he could 
arouse them to energetic action and to a radical change of faith simply 
by telling them of an alien god residing on a mountain peak in the dis- 
tant desert seems incredible in the light of the situation and the charac- 
teristics of ancient Semitic peoples. It also assumes that the pre-Mosaic 
worship of Yahweh was confined to the Kenites, and that the ancestors 
of the nomadic Israelites in Egypt were not related to, or had not earlier 
come into vital contact with, this desert tribe —a conclusion directly 
gainsaid by the fact that Moses naturally turned to it as a friendly 
asylum. 

Unsatisfactory also is the explanation of the ethical character of the 
Yahweh cult: “ Israel’s religion became ethical because it was a religion 
of choice and not of nature, because it rested on a voluntary decision 
which established an ethical relation between the people and its god for 
all time.” Not only does this explanation rest on the peculiar assump- 
tion that Israel adopted a “ strange” god, but it also seems to overlook 
the fact that ethical standards develop in part independently of the con- 
ceptions of God, and that they in turn, as they advance, postulate a more 
exalted idea of the deity. In the historical periods, when Israel’s ethical 
standards gradually unfolded, its religious teachers frequently appealed 
to Yahweh’s deliverance of his people from the land of Egypt as a 
motive for right action, but their words betray no remembrance of an 
early choice of Yahweh by their ancestors. The other great national 
deliverances in which they recognized the strong hand of Yahweh un- 
doubtedly also kept alive in the minds of the Hebrews that deep sense 
of obligation and dependence which hastened the development of their 
ethical sense. The unparalleled series of dangers and disasters which 
almost constantly, and especially during the prophetic period, over- 
shadowed them as a nation must likewise have tended to quicken their 
consciences, suggesting why in the minds of their enlightened prophets 
were found the ethical ideals which make the later development of the 
Yahweh religion unique. ee 

In the succeeding lectures the modern historical conception of the de- 
velopment of Israel’s religion is admirably presented. Especial emphasis 
is placed on the conclusion that in the popular mind — as opposed to the 
prophetic teaching — even down to the Exile, Yahweh was regarded, not 
as the only object of their worship, but as the chief of the gods, “the Lord 
of hosts.” In this fact is found the only satisfactory explanation of the 
retention of the household, sex and tribal gods far down into the pro- 
phetic period, the readiness with which the Israelites adopted the Baal 
cult of the Canaanites, and the introduction of the Assyrian astral deities 
during the reign of Manasseh. The sketch of Jeremiah in his isolation 
amidst the ruins of the Judean kingdom, proclaiming that religion should 
no longer consist of external forms or be associated with a temple, but 
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instead be a personal relation between Yahweh and the individual is 
vividly drawn, and placed in contrast with that of Ezekiel, who among 
the Babylonian exiles was devoting himself to the development of a ritual 
and an elaborate constitution for the restored temple and community 
which were to realize his ideal of holiness. Radically different, and yet 
supplementing the teachings of his predecessors, was the message of the 
Second Isaiah, who proclaimed in glowing figures absolute monotheism, 
the universality of the Yahweh religion, and Israel’s responsibility to 
make known their God to all mankind. His description of the suffering 
servant of Yahweh is the prophet’s answer to the disquieting question of 
theodicy, Why did Yahweh reject and destroy his people ? The explana- 
tion is placed in the mouth of the converted heathen and their kings in 
the celebrated song, Isaiah lii. 13-liii. 12. 

From beginning to end Professor Budde’s volume is interesting, sug- 
gestive, and illuminating; it is without question the best scholarly, pop- 
ular exposition of Israel’s religion extant. 


CHARLES Foster KEnt. 
| Brown UNIvERsITY. 


Christian Mysticism. Bampton Lectures by WiLL1AM Ratpu Ince, M. A. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 


Mysticism presents fewer variations than almost any other phase of 
religion. Making little or nothing of outward forms, it has no idiosyn- 
crasies in cultus; comparatively uninfluenced by contemporary intellec- 
tual and social movements, it shows slight traces of the time-spirit. 
Hence it is exceedingly difficult to trace historical sequences among 
members of this school of religious thought or to arrange its phases in 
logical succession. One mystic inspires another, but each man’s vision is 
his own; nevertheless the same Gospel is heard in the various tongues. 

Notwithstanding the arduous character of the undertaking, Mr. Inge 
has succeeded in charting a historical process in Christian mysticism, 
by keeping in view its Scylla and Charybdis, — otherworldliness on the 
one hand and pantheism on the other,—and marking the course with 
reference to them. Among the early Jews the holiness, or aloofness, of 
God was stoutly upheld, and accordingly the little mysticism in the 
Old Testament is of the sort that effects communion with God by means 
of visions or other supernatural agencies ; that is, it lies very near to other- 
worldliness which, however, it escapes by means of the racial respect for 
actuality. When, however, Jewish thinking fell under the influence of 
other intellectual traditions, particularly those of Greece and the Orient, 
there arose the notion of a thought of God concerning the world which, 
personified, appears as Wisdom or the Logos. In the writings ascribed 
to John and in the Epistles of Mysticism, which the author unhesitatingly 
assigns to Paul, Jesus is identified with the Logos, in the one case ex- 
pressly, in the other virtually and by implication, and hence all nature 
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becomes Christly, an expression of the universally inspiring Wisdom and 
Love which find complete manifestation in Jesus, in whom dwelleth all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily. But this profound mysticism could 
not long maintain itself against prevailing tendencies which, not satisfied 
with the one Mediator between God and man, added a long series of 
intermediaries through which the divine life coarsened down. In place 
of purity of heart, as Jesus said, the way to the vision of God was by 
ascending the ladder whose successive rungs betokened a progressive 
deliverance from things of sense. The heightening consciousness of sin, 
the visible corruption of the world, the manifest shaking of all things 
upon earth, the anticipated end of the age, and especially the theolo- 
gical doctrine of a fallen race and a ruined world, all combined to make 
more wide and deep the chasm between nature (including unregenerate 
man) and God, and to foster a mysticism which deliberately turns away 
from things of sense that it may find God through miracle and écstasy. 
This Mr. Inge regards as a debased and degenerate form of mysticism 
which has brought reproach upon the movement it misrepresents, and has 
wrought untold mischief in Christianity. It can be best described in his 
own words: “ Since God is the Infinite and the Infinite is the antithesis 
of the finite, every attribute which can be affirmed of a finite being may 
be safely denied of God. Hence God can only be described by nega- 
tives. He can only be discovered by stripping off all the qualities and 
attributes which veil Him ; He can only be reached by divesting ourselves 
of all the distinctions of personality, and sinking, or rising, into our 
‘uncreated nothingness ;’ and He can only be imitated by aiming at an 
abstract spirituality, the passionless ‘apathy’ of an universal which is 
nothing in particular. Thus we see that the whole of those developments 
of mysticism which despise symbols and hope to see God by shutting the 
eye of sense hang together. They all follow from the false notion of 
God as the abstract Unity transcending, or rather excluding, all dis- 
tinctions. . . . Nearly all that repels us in medieval religious life — its 
‘otherworldliness’ and passive hostility to civilization — the emptiness of 
its ideal life—-its maltreatment of the body —its disparagement of family 
life— the respect which it paid to indolent contemplation — springs 
from this one root.” 

It must be confessed that this is a severe indictment. Nevertheless it 
holds substantially against medieval mysticism, and only gradually and 
with great difficulty has genuine mysticism come to its own again. The 
revival of Greek learning, which made Plato again a living force in 
thought and the Johannine writings a present inspiration in religion, led 
to a renewed belief in the immanence of God. Naturally his presence 
was proclaimed first in the human soul, in the “spark” that “ disturbs 
our clod,” which being akin to God has power to perceive Him. But 
this led to exaggerated individualism and presumptuous defiance of all 
usages and institutions in religion. The corrective was not found by the 
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repression but by the expansion of mysticism. God is in man, but God is 
also in other men and in all nature. At first this thought took many vain 
and errant forms as in the doctrine of “ signatures,” but advancing sci- 
entific knowledge soon expelled absurdities and established the idea upon 
a sound and rational basis. Wordsworth is the poet of God in nature as 
Browning is the prophet of God in the noblest human relations. Hence 
there has now become possible a “ mysticism which sees with both eyes,” 
“realizing in thought and feeling the immanence of the temporal in the 
eternal and the eternal in the temporal.” “This mysticism learns of the 
nature of God and enters into communion with Him by close, sympathetic 
and reverent observation of the world around us, including our fellow- 
men, instead of by sinking into the depths of our inner consciousness and 
aspiring after direct and immediate communion with God.” Faith which 
has been so long directed only to the unseen and the unknown sheds her 
bright beams over this earth of ours and claims all nature for her own. 
The laws of nature are now recognized as the laws of God, and for that 
very reason they cannot be broken or arbitrarily suspended. Redemption 
is a law of life. . . . That dim sympathy of the human spirit with the 
life of nature which Plotinus felt but which medieval dualism had almost 
quenched has now become an intense and happy consciousness of commu- 
nity with all living things, as subjects of one all embracing and unchang- 
ing law, the law of perfect love. Magic and portents, apparitions and 
visions, the raptures of infused contemplation and their dark Nemesis of 
Satanic delusions, can no more trouble the serenity of him who has learnt 
to see the same God in nature whom he has found in the holy places of 
his own heart.” 

This form of mysticism is to the author almost if not quite identical 
with Johannine Christianity, and an urgent plea is made for a revival of 
this form of the Christian tradition. But there must be careful discrimi- 
nation between the philosophical and the historical side of the Fourth 
Gospel. One may believe in the universal presence of all-creative love 
and wisdom conceived as God’s thought of the universe, including human- 
ity, progressively realizing itself by the forthputting of its own energy 
of life, without accepting the teaching that this creative thought, this 
universe-idea, has once found complete and perfect expression in the his- 
toric person — Jesus of Nazareth. There are two objections to so mo- 
mentous an identification — it is incapable of proof and it robs the person- 
ality of Jesus of much of its human significance. There may be need to 
revive the Johannine philosophy, but the identification of the Logos with 
Jesus is quite another matter. 

Notwithstanding a few points at which the reader will demur, as for 
instance at the amusing fancy that “ Isaiah, in the words, Holy, Holy, 
Holy, perceived dimly the mystery of the Trinity” and the somewhat 
forced treatment of the symbolic character of the sacraments, this is 
decidedly a contribution to the literature of mysticism. Although the 
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author has not’ wholly escaped the danger, of which he occasionally shows 
himself aware, of embarrassing the reader by multiplied notes upon the 
mystic under consideration, in the maze of which the thread of the discus- 
sion is lost, there is really a line of development clearly marked in the 
book, and the discrimination between the two kinds of Christian mysticism 
is clearly and accurately drawn. 

W. W. Fenn. 


First Unitarian CHURCH, 
Cuicago, Ix. 


Christusbilder : Untersuchungen zur christlichem Legende von Ernst von 
Dosscuttz. I. Hiilfte, Darstellung und Belege; II. Hiilfte, Beilagen. 
Leipzig, 1899. (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchrist- 
lichen Literatur. Neue Folge, III. 1-2.) Pp. ix, 2944336. 


Every one knows the story of St. Veronica, who offered her handker- 
chief in pity to Christ on his way to the cross, and received it back with 
his face miraculously imprinted on it, and some have tried to detect the 
outlines of the portrait on the sacred relic as it is exhibited at certain 
times in St. Peter’s at Rome. The legend is connected with the Acta 
Pilati, and Professor von Dobschiitz of Jena, who is editing these for 
the Berlin Academy’s great corpus of early Christian literature, has pre- 
pared, as a kind of by-product in the process of that work, a thorough 
monograph on the whole matter of the miraculous portraits of Christ. 
Much work had been done already on various aspects of the subject, but 
he has followed every turning of a very intricate history, has considered 
more thoroughly than any one ever did before the roots in heathen 
antiquity of the impulse to form these legends, has reached a satisfactory 
determination of the literary relation of the different forms of the 
legends, has illuminated the whole by adequate historical information, 
and has supplemented the presentation of his results by a very complete 
collection of the sources, usually excerpted in full, occupying more than 
300 pages. Nearly 100 pages of this mass of selected, classified and 
dated material relates to the ancient Greek and Roman legends of images 
that fell from heaven, and should be of great value to the student of 
Greek and Roman religion, who will not find the material so fully and 
conveniently collected elsewhere. Among the material is some that has 
not been published before, and in a Second Part a considerable amount 
of other inedita with critical discussions is published. 

It seems that there is record of a large number of these portraits “ not 
made with hands,” most of them representations of Christ impressed on 
linen cloths by direct contact with his face or person, but some portray- 
ing the Mother of God or a saint. In some cases the portraits took form 
of themselves without contact, as in a fresco or a marble; in only one 
legend was the material as well as the portrait of miraculous creation. 
They appear all over the Christian world. The tendency to form such 
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legends became prominent among the Greek Christians in the sixth 
century, about the time of Justinian, when Christianity was absorbing a 
vast mass of paganism in both speculation and practice. 

The two portraits of chief note are the one originally at Edessa and 
the Veronica. The Edessene portrait is first heard of in 544 a. p., and 
the legends relating to it have their origin not earlier than that date. It 
was transferred to Constantinople in 944, and was perhaps brought to 
the West by the Crusaders. The legend of the Veronica is about as old 
as that of the Edessene picture, but the authentic history of the object 
itself can be traced back only to about 1150. It is perhaps in reality an 
old Byzantine head of Christ, but even the best copies vary so much that 
the precise type can hardly now be determined. About the sixth cen- 
tury an apocryphal story called Cura Salutis Tiberii (of which Dob- 
schiitz in his Second Part prints an adequate text) mentioned a picture 
belonging to Veronica which had miraculous powers to heal the Emperor 
Tiberius. The author of the legend drew mainly from the Acta Pilati. 
In the ninth or tenth century this was enlarged into a story called Vin- 
dicta Salvatoris (published by Tischendorf and to be edited by Dob- 
schiitz). In the eleventh century a Latin prose-writer used the later 
form of the story to construct an elaborate legend composed with literary 
art and much historical knowledge. In this we find the picture owned 
by Veronica spoken of for the first time as of miraculous origin; but 
neither in the earlier legends nor here is there any suggestion of an 
existing picture. These three forms of the legend, combined and inter- 
woven according to the free play of pious fancy, have furnished material 
for the countless Veronica legends which have reflected the shifting 
phases of popular religion from that time almost to the present. The 
increasing concentration of Christian thought on the Passion under the 
influence of Bernard of Clairvaux is seen in the connection of Veronica 
with the Via Crucis, which is the most familiar part of the well-known 
story. It became popular throughout Western Christendom by the aid 
of the stories of travel told by returning pilgrims and of the passion- 
plays. 

How the picture preserved in St. Peter’s at Rome under the name of 
the Veronica became associated with the legend and gained its name is 
not clear. ‘The earliest references, which begin about 1150, seldom 
allude to the legend. Conversely, only in the later legend is there refer- 
ence to the existence of the picture at Rome. Doubtless a popular 
identification was gradually accepted by the official usage. 

The study of these legends is valuable for the student of church his- 
tory, for it gives a glimpse into a bit of real religious life running on for 
centuries. The legends reflect the phases of popular religion as they 
shift with locality and period. In a study like this we see clearly the 
life-history of such a legend, beginning inchoate, in simple religious 
romance, caught up and used for its own purpose by a strong tendency 
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(in this case inherited from paganism), given mature literary form, 
enlarged in religious significance, and fixed at last in a self-conscious 
and critical period beyond the possibility of considerable further change. 
The merit of this essay is that the matter is treated not merely as a piece 
of literary and historical criticism, but with constructive power from the 
point of view of the history of the Christian religion. The interesting 
contrast which Dobschiitz well draws between the Orientals who prized 
these miraculous pictures for protection against enemies and cure of 
disease, and the Westerns who valued them as means of obtaining indul- 
gence from the pains of purgatory incurred by sin, is one instructive 
example of how much is to be gained from the minute study of a single 
line like this, provided it be pursued with insight and adequate historical 
learning, as is here the case. The book is also valuable for the student 
of classical religion and of medizval legendary literature. It should be 
noted that it aims to be a study of Christian legends, and not of the his- 
tory of Christian art. 


JAMES Harpy Ropes. 
Harvarp Drymiry Scnoor. 


The venerable Dr. Hilgenfeld, maintaining his remarkable activity un- 
impaired at the age of seventy-six, has published an edition of the Acta 
Apostolorum, with the critical apparatus (Berlin, Reimer). This is ac- 
companied by the ancient Latin versions not dependent on Jerome, by 
very ancient traditions concerning the activity of the Apostles, which are 
independent of the later apocryphal acts, and by critical notes on the 
text and on passages which illustrate the structure and composition of 
the narrative. This work is the fruit of labor in the Theological Semi- 
nar in Jena since 1892, where, prior to the anncuncement of Blass’ the- 
ory, the value of the text found chiefly in the Codex Beze was empha- 
sized. The readings of D. have therefore determined very largely the 
text adopted by Hilgenfeld. The special theory of Blass, that the com- 
monly received text was Luke’s own revision of his first draft, is regarded 
as unproved, and the briefer text is explained by the eliminations of 
“Grecorum sophiste vel potuis grammatice.” It is of value to learn 
Hilgenfeld’s sound judgment that in the Gospels this Western text does 
not deserve the same credit. 


Afternoons in the College Chapel, by Francis Greenwood Peabody 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a volume of ‘“‘ Addresses to Young Men on 
Personal Religion,” at the chapel at Harvard. It is a weleome com- 
panion to “ Mornings in the College Chapel.” Both volumes bear wit- 
ness to a fine and manly religious spirit. The breath of life breathes 
through them. Aside from their high devotional value, they are of special 
merit to the preacher. They are the output, not only of an artist, but of 
a great craftsman in sermon structure, 
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Sermons from Shakespeare, by William Day Simonds (Alfred C. 
Clark & Co., Chicago), contains six sermons and an introductory address 
on ‘The Pulpit and Higher Literature.” The work is well done. The 
only regret is that the author, in claiming for these discourses pioneer 
work, insists (more than once) that his method will meet with hostility. 
The finer grace, as in works of love, is to anticipate neither reward nor 
rebuff. The work is the thing. It may also be that men grounded in 
the “ Higher Literature” of more than one tongue are not expedient in 
a low sense nor “ make a low bow to the popular idol,” if textual meth- 
ods serve the aim of worship. 


One can hardly imagine a more charming guide-book of a high order 
than the two volumes of Stones of Paris, by Benjamin E. and Charlotte 
M. Martin. It is a guide to the spots rendered notable by French states- 
men, nobles and authors, through the last four centuries. Moliére, Vol- 
taire, Descartes, Balzac, Hugo, Dumas, Madame de Sévigné, and a host 
of others are made known to us in their haunts and dwelling-places. 
The writers have followed varying methods in the different chapters, 
sometimes taking a section like the Scholar’s Quarter on the Southern 
Bank and making a literary and historical survey of it; sometimes fol- 
lowing one clue far and wide, as in the chapter on the Paris of Balzac or 
Hugo. With any method they are delightful guides. — Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Three volumes of sermons of unusual weight and value are Sermons 
Bicgraphical and Miscellaneous, by Benjamin Jowett, the famous master 
of Balliol (E. P. Dutton & Co.).; Sermons and Addresses, by Professor 
Robert Flint, of Edinburgh, in which the sermons preponderate (im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons); and Thoughts Of and For the 
Inner Life, by Timothy Dwight (Dodd, Mead & Co.). All three volumes 
afford numerous examples of the best kind of “ practical preaching ” 
from divines capable of the most philosophical discourse. 


Dr. W. Windelband’s History of Ancient Philosophy, of which Her- 
bert E. Cushman, Ph. D., of Tufts College, has made a good, authorized 
translation, is distinguished by the attention which it pays to the history 
of affairs in the midst of which the philosophers of Greece and Rome 
lived. Philosophy thus takes its proper place in the entire scheme of 
life, and cannot fail to be better understood. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism is the title which that vigor- 
ous thinker, Augustus H. Strong, President of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, has given to a volume of his miscellaneous essays, among 
which the essays giving its name to the book are first and most impor- 
tant. — American Baptist Publication Society. 
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